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Communal and Civic The Saturday Evening Post 

Beauty voices a dissatisfaction and 

an aspiration which it is time should be often and 
vigorously expressed. 


A century ago we had considerable civic beauty 
of at least a negative kind. Our buildings were, 
perhaps, plain and simple, but the sky lines of the 
streets were good, the setting of isolated buildings 
was ample and attractive, the sky was unsullied by 
smoke, the walls and roofs and landscape were un- 
disfigured by hideous advertisements. We had no 
private or public palaces, no magnificent churches, 
no “emporiums,” no handsome schoolhouses, no 
parks. But our solid, well-built Colonial houses 
were more homelike, more suited to a democratic 
people than our monotonous brown-stone fronts 
and Queen Anne cottages. If we had no parks, 
we had no need of any, for fields and woods were 
within a half hour’s walk of every market-place. 

We knew little of art or of beauty when our 
cities were more beautiful than they are to-day. 
To-day our art museums, our art schools, our art 
exhibitions, our shops crowded with Oriental rugs 
and precious curios, our parlors filled with bric-a- 


*brac and “ornaments,” would seem to imply that 


we are fast becoming lovers of beauty. 

Lovers of beauty in small things we certainly 
are. No homes in the world contain so many sep- 
arate beautiful objects as Americanhomes. To be 
sure, they are frightfully crowded; we insist on dis- 
playing every single thing that we possess, at once, 
even if the vases must stand three deep on the 
mantel. The “tout-ensemble” is sometimes an ab- 
surd hodge-podge, but the individual objects are 
often good. We work hard for them, and try to 
extract much pleasure from them. But here we 
stop; beauty outside our front door does not inter- 
est us—ugliness does not distress us. An apart- 
ment house that ruins the sky-line of Boston’s 
finest avenue does not disturb a connoisseur on 
paintings. A Japanese bronze, a new watercolor, 
is of more interest to the presidents of our art 
clubs than the placing of a new city hall. 

Meanwhile, our cities are in many respects grow- 
ing more ugly every day, and less desirable for 


normal home life. Boston, whose natural advan- 
tages are almost unrivaled in the world, has in the 
last fifty years been steadily throwing away magnifi- 
cent opportunities for beauty. Any city in Europe 
would have been ashamed to line with back yards 
its splendid frontage on Charles River Basin. The 
whole shore could fifty years ago have been 
bought for the price of one block now, and a great 
water park have been made accessible to the peo- 
ple. If experts, planning for the future instead of 
politicians planning for the present, had been in 
charge, Boston would not have to-day only one 
great civic building that does her credit, and she 
would have paid no more for giving a monumental 
setting to her buildings than for the crowded cor- 
ners where they stand obscure and insignificant. 
Chicago masses its business in one tiny section of 
its great, black area, and then sprawls abroad over 
such extent as makes the decent paving of resi- 
dence streets too expensive to be possible. Like 
most American cities, built on the checker-board 
plan, it gives small opportunity for the monumental 
treatment of any public building. At enormous ex- 
pense, the municipality is now trying to regain 
some of its lake-front and to retrieve the gross 
blunder of letting it fall into the hands of the rail- 
roads. 

In every great city sky-scrapers are darkening 
neighboring property and are congesting side- 
walks, subways and elevated roads with the new 
acres of humanity which they add to every business 
district; and no place, not even the border of park- 
ways, is exempt from the screaming advertisement 
that will give the eye no rest. To the man who 
knows what sane, normal life is, who does not con- 
sider money to be always synonymous with happi- 
ness and who wants his children to love the good, 
the true and the beautiful, our great cities present 
a terrible problem. 


A month or two ago, Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly an article, 
in his mystic and prophetic style, on Making 
the Crowd Beautiful. Mr. Lee accepts the Crowd; 
he recognizes that this is a Crowd age, that ours 
is a Crowd civilization; he yearns for beauty and 
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beautiful things, but understands that when 
these appear again they will be in forms of a 
new and corporate beauty and as things no longer 
for individual but for social appreciation and 
enjoyment. He has no hope of this new beauty 
until the Crowd, which is to enjoy it but which 
must first create it, itself becomes beautiful. 

It may not be a very profound—but then it 
may be a rather practical and necessary—reflec- 
tion that the Crowd will not become beautiful 
until it can live amid decent, not to say beautiful 
surroundings. This is to say, at least, the 
progress of inner social beauty, of corporate right- 
eousness, must and always will go forward 
simultaneously with that of external public 
beauty. Good men will not long live amid mean, 
contemptible and squalid surroundings, and con- 
versely, clean, proportioned and nobly-adorned 
cities will not long be populated by ignoble citi- 
zens. The beautifying of public Scenes will tend 
toward the beautifying of the public. 

It is for this reason that we see an ethical 
value in the movement in behalf of town and 
village improvement—to which several pages of 
this issue of Current Literature are devoted. Its 
zsthetic value is of course enormous. We are 
now appreciative of the beautiful; we are even 
beginning to talk of a national art. When shall 
we understand that a national art is not a thing 
which may flourish in drawing-rooms ?—that it 
may not be isolate, nor be begot by patronage ?— 
when shall we perceive that a national art 
must spring from the people ?—that it must be the 
result of a diffused and popular spirit ?—that it 
will be the product of a race whose every village 
carpenter and every village blacksmith may look 
upon himself as an artist?—that it will be the 
expression of our people’s pleasure in their labor? 
—that it may be expected only when the towns 
in which men live, the factories in which they 
labor, the streets they walk, as well as the houses 
in which they rest, are so designed, so made, so 
cared for, and so adorned that the people may 
live in contentment and labor with songs. 





Robert Louis Stevenson has 
been charged with the lack of 
appreciation of the deeper things of life—de- 
scribed as a happy and heartless pagan with 
exquisite senses but without an adequate under- 
standing of life’s sorrow and tragedy. Aside 
from his work, it is inconceivable that such a 
judgment should be agreed to by anyone who 
knows the bare outlines of his life. His recently 


Heroism in Life and Art 


published letters, for instance, bring into clearer 
relief than ever the fact that Mr. Stevenson 
worked always face to face with death. Here is 
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an extract from a letter written about a year 
before the end: “For fourteen years I have not 
had a day’s real health; I have wakened sick and 
gone to bed weary; and I have done my work 
unflinchingly. I have written in bed and written 
out of it, written in hemorrhages, written in 
sickness, written torn by coughing, written when 
my head swam for weakness; and for so long, it 
seems to me I have won my wager and recovered 
my glove. I am better now—have been, rightly 
speaking, since first I came to the Pacific; and 
still, few are the days when I am not in some 
physical distress. And the battle goes on—ill or 
well is a trifle—so it goes. I was made for 
a contest, and the Powers have so willed that my 
battlefield should be this dingy, inglorious one of 
the bed and the physic-bottle. At least I have 
not failed, but I would have preferred a place 
of trumpetings and the open air over my head.” 

The Outlook, commenting on this fresh illustra- 
tion of the novelist’s heroism, pays him a deserved 
tribute in these words: 


There has been some excessive praise of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s work, and there has been evi- 
dence of late of a slight but kindly reaction against 
the extravagance of some of his admirers, but the 
more the world knows of Stevenson’s pluck and 
courage the more ready is it to count him among 
the heroic figures of our race. Much that he wrote 
is touched by the dash and gallantry of the great 
ages of adventure, which men love and keep in re- 
membrance in the most quiet and prosperous 
times; but no story from his hand is half so splen- 
did in sheer bravery as was his later life. In his 
case, as in every case of disablement and limitation, 
safety lay in audacity; but it takes a brave man to 
set his face to the storm and nail his flag to the 
mast. Stevenson gave not an inch to the forces 
which strove against him—disease, weakness, the 
near presence of death, the despair which waits on 
one who has great gifts and is denied place .and 
time in which to use them. He cast himself on a 
higher power than the destructive forces which 
surrounded him; there was a deep vein of religion 
in him; and he fought like a man who is not only 
indifferent to danger, but hears, ever and anon, the 
shouts of unseen allies. 

With his back to the wall and his rapier in the 
air, this gallant swordsman fought till the last 
breath was out of his body. In a remote and alien 
world he fell, as many another adventurer has 
fallen in the far south seas, with a hemisphere be- 
tween the place he called home and the place where 
he fought, ringed round with merciless foes, his 
steel flashing in the air like lightning, alert, smil- 
ing, and serene until the hand fell from sheer ex- 
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haustion. The world loves this kind of audacity; 
at bottom there is a great faith in it. In an age 
when so many men and women are filling the air 
and weakening the courage of others by their cow- 
ardly outcries, there is a tonic in such a spirit as 
Stevenson’s. He felt far more deeply than most of 
the moaning rhymsters and weeping sentimental- 
ists; for he had the sensitiveness and the imagin- 
ation of genius. His courage did not spring, like 
that of the Turkish soldier, from nervous stolidity; 
on the contrary, he was all nerve, sensibility, imag- 
ination. He must have faced a thousand times 
every specter of disease and every shape of death. 
He was made of the stuff which breeds apprehen- 
sion and tempts good men to cowardice; but he 
faced his own temperament as he faced his real 
perils, with the bare blade in his hands. 

These things have been said before abort Stev- 
enson; they have been said in these columns; but 
there will be need to say them until our age re- 
covers from its sickness of egotism, and learns to 
keep its fears to itself and share its courage with 
others. 





At the time of the passing 
to King Edward of the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain we reported the scenes 
which attended that event as a series of pictur- 
esque and highly-colored pageants likely to be of 
entertaining interest to a clientéle in a democratic 
nation. The San Francisco Argonaut did not 
see any impressiveness in those scenes; it was 
not fascinated by the glamour of royal pomp. 


Spectacle or Mummery ? 


The Argonaut does not wish to be irreverent, 
and it trusts that it will not shock any loyal En- 
glishman, but we can not conceal our belief that, the 
pageantry and ceremonies over the accession of 
Edward the Seventh are deliciously, uproariously, 
and excruciatingly funny. It is the greatest joke of 
the century—which, it is true, is not so very old. 


How any person with a sense of humor can look’ 


at the London pictorials without laughing, we do 
not understand. To see pictures of a short fat 
man with a protruding abdomen waddling beneath 
enormous royal robes; to see him seated in an 
elaborately carved medieval chair with his abdo- 
men reposing on his knees; to see this short fat 
person covered with jewels, hung with orders, blaz- 
ing with diamonds, bewrapped with ermine, and 
begirt with gold; to see around him tall thin men 
in petticoats, short fat men in bath-gowns, bald- 
headed solemn men in wrappers, bewigged and be- 
peruked funny little men in. tea-gowns, bearing 
Caps of Maintenance, Imperial Crowns, Royal 
Rods, and Court Keys to Back Stairs; to see the 
foolish face of the Marquis of Winchester in med- 
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ieval garb, with a modern monocle stuck into his 
starboard eye, carrying on a téa-tray a tinsel 
crown; to see this amusing medley, looking some- 
thing like the jacks of clubs and spades and some- 
thing like a cheap masquerade; to reflect that these 
men are of the same blood as we are, and that this 
is the twentieth century; to believe that they be- 
lieve that the short fat man is their ruler because 
of the accident of birth—to contemplate this amaz- 
ing spectacle is too much for one’s gravity. _ 





In a lecture before the New 
York Homeeopathic Medical 
College Dr. William T. Helmuth pointed out that 
the growing specialization in medical practice 
prophesies the extinction of the family physician. 
“This individual,’ said Doctor Helmuth, “was 
formerly called in to attend all the ailments from 
which a patient might suffer. He was always 
ready, and doctored the eyes, the nose and the 
throat, as well as set bones and lanced felons. He 
probed wounds and sewed cuts. He ate and drank 
with the family, and the family loved him. No 
such being exists upon the earth to-day, except 
perhaps in some untelephoned and untelegraphed 
region, where as yet human evolution has not laid 
its hand.” 

The Boston Evening Transcript is exercised 
to a degree over Doctor Helmuth’s prediction. 

He expressed the old time sentiment toward the 
family physician, in none too strong terms. He 
was the protector and the comforter of the family, 
in its greatest joys and its greatest sorrows. He 
presided at the births; he closed the eyes in death. 
His cheery words inspired confidence, and where he 
could not save, his sympathy still served to soften 
affliction’s stroke. 

‘He was also a source of pride to those unto 
whom he ministered. It was pleasant to be able 
to refer to “our family physician.” It implied a kind 
of proprietorship in the science of healing, and had 
that proprietorship been actual the frequent de- 
mands upon him could not have received more 
prompt or unquestioning response. He was a 
father confessor to the bodies of his patients, and 
to have a “family physician” was almost as great 
a dignity as to have a private chaplain on call, and 
much more satisfactory. No other man so well as 
he understood the weaknesses of poor human 
nature in a community. He saw men, women and 
children with the mask of strength removed, and 
he had rare opportunity to study psychology as 
well as anatomy and pathology. 


Passing of the Family 
Doctor 





The flashing out of the “new” 
star in Perseus has occa- 
sioned an unusual strain in the editorials of the 


A Celestial Tragedy 
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month—a strain of singular seriousness and 
exaltation, rising from sources most unexpected. 
Turning from consideration of matters of terres- 
trial importance, editorial writers throughout the 
land with a curious unanimity have fallen upon 
an almost sermonic strain, as if admonished by 
the celestial phenomenon of the transitory and 
unsubstantial character of earthly affairs. It is 
interesting to observe how sentiment survives— 
resting no longer upon superstitious, but upon 
scientific, awe—reassuring, perhaps, to observe 
metropolitan daily newspapers impressed by the 
tragedies of interstellar space, the cataclysms of 
the celestial universe, the evidences of celestial 
distances which numb the mind with a shuddering 
apprehension of a vastness upon which the soul 
reflects, afraid. The New York Press, for exam- 
ple—and the Press does not often indulge in 
anything approaching sentiment—is moved to 
say: 

The unknown star which in the past few days 
has flamed into passionate brightness in the darks 
of the heavens mapped by the constellation Per- 
seus in all human probability is a body dead, ex- 
tinct, rolling in blackness, all its life (if life it had) 
expunged in the twinkling of an eye, by some 
ghastly end-on collision of erratic planet, strayed 
gaseous mass or meteor-swarm which whelmed it 
nearly a century ago. 

Plot and plague have played and despoiled, arm- 
ies have fought, fleets have builded, since that star 
burned lurid and lonely, yet no earthly astronomer 
had recorded the conflagration. So far away it lay 
that, though through all these years of human 
trial, of dynastic intrigue, of national passion, of 
empire-building (such are the ponderous names we 
ephemeride shout upon this fleck of cosmic dust 
for soul-hatching) a shaft of light born of that 
fierce impact and witness of the blare of that cat- 
astrophe—though this messenger night and day, 
every second, unstopped, undelayed, speeding with 
the unthinkable swiftness which strikes the dawn 
across ninety-three millions of miles in eight min- 
utes, has been hurtling down the terrific void with 
its story of wreck; yet it is only to-day that this 
poor, spent wraith-record of the year 1803 arrives 
to mirror its burning picture on our noonday tel- 
escopes. 

Truly, “He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 


This power of the extraordinary to be impres- 
sive is curious. If anyone whose windows face 
the north had, one night this month, his prayers 
said, his candle out, stopped for a moment and 
looked out into the darkness, he would have seen 
a wonderful sight. In the region of Cassiopeia a 


sudden light burst out, wavered for a moment on 
its dizzy height, and then fled, a dazzling ball 
of fire, across the sky. The constellations of the 
north were blotted out, a strange radiance fell 
upon the earth, and cast swift-moving shadows 
—then sudden darkness and a far-off boom. No 
eye awake that night but was transfixed by the 
splendor of the celestial visitor, no heart but 
was awed as by a sudden manifestation of the 
glory of God. 

Sudden darkness, and then, as the blinded 
retina regained the power of vision, the world- 
old sight: Polaris in his place, the Crown, 
Arcturus and Andromeda grouped around him; 
the sway of Capella and Algol, the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades unbound; the beautiful 
nebula of Asterion twinkling on. The world- 
old sight that arched over our cradles and will 
canopy our graves. But look steadily upon it. 
You gaze upon wonders which no human speech 
can adequately describe, nor human computation 
measure. You look upon suns and groups of 
suns, each the flaming centre of systems of re- 
volving worlds. Enormous in bulk as they are, 
prodigiously separated as they are, the number 
of these suns is yet so vast that millions piled 
upon millions fail to enumerate the multitude. 
And if thought were to venture out beyond the 
range of vision, it would traverse incalculable 
space, pass the further shores of that ocean whose 
nearest landmarks are seen here as faint spots, 
and find no rest. After immensities would open 
other immensities; beyond spheres appear other 
spheres; beyond systems, other systems; beyond 
heavens, other heavens. Were thought thus to 
fly for centuries beyond the most inaccessible 
regions conceivable to the imagination, still the 
infinite unexplored would open before it. The 
infinity of space would match itself against the 
infinity of time, until at last thought would 
weary and fail at the very entrance of a creation 


_into which it had scarcely advanced a step—a 


creation swarming with worlds whose size and 
number appall the mind, but all ordered and con- 
served by a Wisdom which keeps each in its 
place, and guides its sweep in accordance with 
laws infinitely complex, yet of the nicest precision 
and exactness; a Wisdom which, while it watches 
the fall of a sparrow and tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, nightly and forever marshals the 
mighty hosts of heaven in magnificent and be- 
wildering procession. 

What is the momentary flight of a meteor 
across the septentrional sky, what is the momen- 
tary flashing out of a lost and wandering star 
which a hundred years ago happened to collide 
with a cosmic cloud, compared with the spectacle 
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which is uncurtained every night by the setting 
of the sun? Yet so thoroughly are we the crea- 
tures of circumstance that to us it is only the 
uncommon that appears extraordinary. To the 
more deeply thoughtful, it is the ordinary that is 
the phenomenal. The regular processes of nature, 
the orderly course of history, the never-failing 
flow of rivers to the sea, the harvest that follows 
seed-time, the ceaseless pulsing of the blood in 
our veins, the calm face of the nightly sky—these 
are the world’s most significant and impressive 
scenes. 





The Argument Against ‘The protest against society 
Gambling gambling uttered by the Rev- 
erend Doctor Huntington in a sermon before the 
New England Society has evoked wide editorial 
comment alike from the “religious” and the “secu- 
lar” press. A curious feature of the discussion is 
the generally confessed inability to formulate the 
grounds upon which gambling is logically to be 
condemned. There is no timidity in condemning 
it. The Independent says: 

Gambling differs from stealing in that both par- 
ties give their consent to the transfer of money or 
other value from one to the other; it is worse than 
stealing in that it develops into a passion, a craze, 
which stealing does not. As Dr. Huntington says, 
it may be hard to frame an argument against gam- 
bling, but its effects supply the argument. It is a 
vicious, contemptible way of getting other peo- 
ple’s money without giving any equivalent. It 
ruins more young men than any other influence ex- 
cept the saloon, and the laws of our States recog- 
nize that it must be suppressed 

It is the high gambling in social circles against 
which Dr. Huntington brings his indictment. But 
it is the small gambling that creates the passion for 
that which ruins. We bring no foolish objection 
against a simple game of cards, on which no money 
is wagered, any more than we do against an inno- 
cent game of skill and luck; but no parent should 
allow a game in his house, participated in by chil- 
dren or guests, at which one cent of coin or value 
is staked on the issue. 

Collier’s Weekly joins in the chorus of de- 
nunciation. 

We like to think that we have become more 
moral and more refined than our ancestors, and 
undoubtedly the world has made substantial prog- 
ress; but if women play cards for money in their 
boudoirs, and spend their mornings and afternoons 
at their clubs over the card table, we may wonder 
if American society at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century is not in danger of becoming as in- 
different to its higher obligations as was English 
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society in the day of the “First Gentleman of Eu- 
rope.” There is nothing’ more destructive to morals 
than gambling, nothing more alluring to men and 
women of weak character than the elusive hope of 
finding the means of paying for one’s pleasure in 
the turn of a card; there is nothing, perhaps, in all 
the gamut of passion that has brought more 
misery to the world than the love for the pieces of 
painted cardboard which were first used to amuse 
a mad king. 

The Churchman speaks out boldly against all 
forms of the practice. It declares that you can- 
not wage effective war upon the pool-rooms, policy 
shops or roulette tables of the “sporting class,” 
while you condone bridge in fashionable society, 
and the “flyer” in Wall street. 

The social danger on which Dr. Huntington laid 
his finger is from many points of view the worst 
of all forms of gambling, for it is a symptom of 
a jaded moral sense, of a tainted honesty and a 
blunted honor—a symptom of the passion for 
wealth without work to which the “Get Rich 
Quick” advertisement makes its daily appeal. We 
should clear our minds of cant. Gambling is only 
one of various ways of getting something for noth- 
ing. In itself the betting on the turn of a card is 
not morally worse than the betting on a race or a 
game, and that it is no better or worse than the 
betting on the rise or fall of stocks, of wheat. or 
cotton, the dealing in “puts” and “calls” and “mar- 
gins” and any other method of buying without pay- 
ing and selling without owning. Where one is 
respectable for men, the other will not seem dis- 
honorable for women. It may be difficult for the 
casuist to analyze the precise nature of the moral 
evil in either case, but it is very easy to see the 
social evil in both. This haste to get rich, the de- 
sire for money without work, is to be judged by 
its fruits. Those fruits are social restlessness, dis- 
integration of family ties, a cynical materialism, a 
loss of faith in moral ideals. 


The writer once spent a Saturday afternoon 
in the study of a dignitary of the Church while 
the ecclesiastic struggled in vain to frame an 
argument against gambling to be presented to 
the congregation on the morrow; he abandoned 
the attempt. Far be it from a literary journal 
to assert powers the possession of which the 
professionally religious are fain to disclaim, yet 
with submission we even venture to believe that 
at least one cogent and effective argument lies 
against all forms of gambling: one, namely, based 
on the truth that wealth great or small jis a 
trust, and therefore may not be put in risk. The 
moralist may declare that the gambler gets, or at 
least wants to get, something for nothing. Men 
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will laugh; they know better. The winner gave 
his chance to lose for his winnings; for his losses 
the loser got his chance to win. But ask the 
speculator whether he would gamble with trust 
funds held by him for orphans, and then suggest 
to him the one great truth that is seizing hold of 
men’s conscience, the most hopeful sign in these 
perplexed days of social unrest—that men are 
trustees of all that they call their own. 





The Higher Begging and It is in appreciation of this 

Giving truth—not always, perhaps 

not often formally professed—that great benefac- 

tions are to-day being wisely and systematically 

distributed. The New York Evening Post has 

recently published an editorial on the new spirit 
in asking and giving. 

“T have always avoided what the world calls 
‘begging.’ I often tell people that I have never 
‘begged’ any money and that I am not a ‘beggar,’ ” 
writes Mr. Booker T.: Washington in that inter- 
esting chapter of his autobiography which describes 
how hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
raised for the school at Tuskegee. When it is 
remembered that famous college presidents are 
said to groan under the necessity which makes 
them virtually beggars for their colleges, these 
words of the head of Tuskegee ring with refreshing 
boldness and originality. He feels that the work of 
soliciting contributions for a worthy cause requires 
qualities of tact and sincerity that raise it to the 
dignity of the finer professions, and he has no 
apology to offer for his calling. The scholar and 
philanthropist, Charles Loring Brace, had the same 
feeling. He gave recklessly of his time, often 
spending every evening of the week in delivering 
sermons and addresses, the object of which was to 
raise money for the Children’s Aid Society, and of 
this exhausting work he said, “No public duties of 
mine were ever more agreeable than these.” 

The theory of these two men was that such an 
appeal for money as either of theirs is primarily an 
appeal to reason; that those who have been excep- 
tionally favored with this world’s goods will wel- 
come the chance to give when they are assured 
that their money will do good, and when they know 
the character and intentions of those who are to 
have its spending. The rich are likely to develop 
a one-sided genius—that of acquisition. Skilful 
disbursement requires an equal genius, and here 
the practical philanthropist can and should help 
the rich man, meeting him not as a suppliant, but 
‘as an equal. The facts show that the man of busi- 
ness talent appreciates the difficult talent of the 
philanthropist and welcomes his aid. “We in Bos- 


ton are-constantly indebted to you for doing our 
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work,” said a business man who had just made a 
large contribution to Tuskegee, and Mr. Wash- 
ington gives it as the result of his experience that 
“more and more rich people are coming to regard 
men and women who apply to them for worthy 
objects, not as beggars, but as agents for doing 
their work.” From this point of view the collector 
for good causes becomes virtually a bearer of light 
and aid to those who need them. 

This kind of codperation is attained, in Mr. 
Washington’s judgment, by a simple business- 
like presentation of a cause on its merits. This 
kind of asking and giving is comparatively a 
new thing. It can hardly antedate the nineteenth 
century. At all times there has been, and we trust 
there always will be, direct personal alms-giving, 
and the Church has never failed to raise money in 
abundance for good works under its control. But 
the conditions of such benefactions were vastly 
different from those of to-day. Chaucer’s wander- 
ing friar bled all the country-side as a kind of ac- 
credited tax-gatherer; the preacher who talked the 
jewels from ladies’ ears and the rings from the 
lords’ fingers into the coffers of the Church did so 
by an acknowledged divine right. In short, the 
appeal, however worthy, was primarily to the 
emotions, and not to the reason. To raise money 
in those times—as to-day under similar conditions 
—required only eloquence or authority. 

Authority the solicitor of great gifts to-day lacks. 
Conscious eloquence would immediately estrange 
the great money-makers to whom his appeal is 
directed His task, then, is somewhat more difficult 
than that of the older solicitor for charities. But 
this difficulty has its compensations. Where the 
emotional appeal reaches a transient public, the ap- 
peal to reason usually secures a permanent clien- 
téle of givers, so that many institutions which 
depend upon annual contributions are none the 
less on a sound financial basis. One can imag- 
ine the revulsion of feeling which must come to 
an audience that has been hypnotized into wild and 
unreasonable giving. There is no such bitterness 
in the new method, no sacrifice of dignity on the 
part of him who makes the appeal or of him who 
yields to it. There were many houses where to be 
a friend of Charles Loring Brace meant to befriend 
his city waifs by hundreds and thousands of dollars 
a year, but at no houses was he a more welcome 
guest. This is as it should be. Between this sort 
of money-raising as a fine art and the ability to 
preach watches out of the pocket into the “hat” 
that is passed among a half-crazed audience, there 
is a world-like moral distinction. If one is “beg- 
ging,” and the word is used without invidious sug- 
gestion, the other is assuredly the higher begging. 
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Poems of Wonder and Trust 


By Srr Lewis Morris 


tr 


A New Orphic Hymn 


The stars, the skies, the peaks, the deep of the fathomless seas, 
Immanent is He in all, yet higher and deeper than these. 


The heart, and the mind, and the soul, the thoughts and the yearnings of man, 
Of His essence are one and all, and yet define it who can? 


The love of the ny Hy ont cast down, the hate of victorious III, 
centra 


All are sparks from the 


fire of a boundless beneficent will. 


Oh, mystical secret of Nature, great Universe undefined, 
Ye are part of the infinite work of a mighty ineffable Mind. 


Beyond your limitless Space, before your measureless Time 
Ere Life or Death began was this changeless essence sublime. 


In the core of eternal calm He dwelleth unmoved and alone 
*Mid the Universe He has made, as a monarch upon his throne. 


And the self-same inscrutable Power which fashioned the sun and the star 
Is Lord of the feeble strength of the humblest creatures that are. 


The weak things that float or creep for their little life of a day 
The weak souls that falter and faint, as feeble and futile as they; 


The malefic invisible atoms unmarked by man’s purblind eye 
That beleaguer our House of Life, and compass us till we die; 


All these are’ parts of Him, the invisible One, 
Who supports and illumines the many, Creation’s Pillar and Sun! 


Yea, and far in the depths of Being, too dark for a mortal brain, 
Lurk His secrets of Evil and Wrong, His creatures of Death and of Pain. 


By a viewless Necessity chained, a determinate Impetus drives 

To a hidden invisible goal the freightage of numberless lives. 

The waste, and the pain, and the wrong, and abysmal mysteries dim, 
Come not of themselves alone, but are seed and issue of Him. 


And man’s spirit that spends and is spent in mystical questionings, 
Oh, the depths of the fathomless deep, oh, the riddle and secret things, 
And the voice through the darkness heard, and the onrush of winnowing wings! 


Le Vent De L'Esprit 


The wind that sighs before the dawn 
Chases the gloom of night, 

The curtains of the East are drawn 
And suddenly—’t is light. 


A faint breath wakes the slumbering seas, 
Peaks, plains, and forests dim, 

The brave birds ’mid the rustling trees 
Raise a glad morning hymn. 


And all the waiting world around 
Adores the coming sun, 

New warmth and life, new cheerful sound, 
New destinies begun. 


So on the old familiar earth, 
As on the faintest star, 
Where’er a new life comes to birth 
The Spirit’s breathings are. 


Thro’ the soul’s dim recesses dark 
They move ere yet ’tis day, 

And she even as the faithful lark 
Awaking, soars away. 


*Harvest-Tide. By Sir Lewis Morris, Knt., M.A. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


They blow, they stir the voiceless deep 
With winds of fruitful strife, 

And from the chills of Death and Sleep 
Draw warmth and light and life. 


From Dawn to Eve 


The swift dawn groweth, 

The frail flower bloweth, 

Solemn Eve brings her shades, 

The sweet blossom fades; 

This is the secret of the ancient Earth, 
This is the primal mystery of birth. 


Full noon rides on high, 

Through the shadowless sky, 

Black clouds gather round, 

Fanged with fire big with sound; 

This is the tale of Life, portentous, strange, 

Chequered with pain, the sport of Time and 
Change. 


The fountain upspringeth, 

The strong pinion wingeth, 

The weak waters sink down, 

And the tired bird has flown; 

This is in brief the tale of the breathing of breath, 

nee the sum of man’s story from Birth unto 
eath. 
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In the Hive” 


By MauricE MAETERLINCK 
Te 


After the departure of the swarm with the 
old queen at its head, the hapless city, that two- 
thirds of her children have abandoned forever, 
becomes feeble, empty and moribund; like a body 
from which the blood has been drained. Some 
thousands of bees have remained, however, and 
these, though a trifle languid, perhaps, are still 
immovably faithful to the duty a precise destiny 
has laid upon them. And for all that the moment 
may appear gloomy, hope abounds wherever the 
eye may turn. We might be in one of the castles 
of German legend, whose walls are composed of 
myriad phials containing the souls of men about 
to be born. For we are in the abode of life that 
goes before life. On all sides, asleep in their 
closely sealed cradles, in this infinite superposition 
of marvelous six-sided cells, lie thousands of 
nymphs, whiter than milk, who with folded arms 
and head bent forward await the hour of awaken- 
ing. In their uniform tombs that, isolated, be- 
come nearly transparent, they seem almost like 
hoary gnomes, lost in deep thought, or legions 
of virgins whom the folds of the shroud have con- 
torted, who are buried in hexagonal prisms that 
some inflexible geometrician has multiplied to 
the verge of delirium. 

Over the entire area that the vertical walls 
enclose, and in the midst of this growing world 
that so soon shall transform itself, that shall four 
or five times in succession assume fresh vest- 
ments, and then spin its own winding-sheet in 
the shadow, hundreds of workers are dancing and 
flapping their wings. They appear thus to gen- 
erate the necessary heat, and accomplish some 
other object besides that is still more obscure; 
for this dance of theirs contains some extraor- 
dinary movements, so methodically conceived that 
they must infallibly answer some purpose which 
no observer has as yet, I believe, been able to 
divine. ~~ _ 

A few days more, and the lids of these myriad 
urns—whereof a considerable hive will contain 
from sixty to eighty thousand—will break, and 
two large and earnest black eyes will appear, 
surmounted by antennz that already are groping 
at life, while active jaws are busily engaged in 
enlarging the opening from within. The nurses 
at once come running; they help the young bee 





*Fortnightly Review. These pages constitute 
part of the fourth chapter of M. Maeterlinck’s 
forthcoming book, The Life of the Bee. 


to emerge from her prison, they clean her and 
brush her, and at the tip of their tongue they 
present the first honey of the new life. But the 
bee that has come from another world is bewild- 
ered still, trembling and pale; she wears the 
feeble look of a little old man who might have 
escaped from his tomb, or perhaps of a traveler 
strewn with the powdery dust of the ways that 
lead unto life. She is perfect, however, from 
head to foot; she knows at once all that has to 
be known; and, like the children of the people, 
who learn, as it were, at their birth, that for 
them there shall never be time to play, or to 
laugh, she instantly makes her way to the cells 
that are closed, and proceeds to beat her wings 
and to dance in cadence, so that she in her turn . 
may quicken her buried sisters; nor does she for 
one instant pause to decipher the astounding 
enigma of her destiny or her race. 

The most arduous labors will, however, at first 
be spared her. A week must elapse from the 
day of her birth before she will quit the hive; 
she will then perform her first “cleansing flight,” 
and absorb the air into her trachezx, which, filling, 
expand her body, and proclaim her the bride of 
space. Thereupon she returns to the hive, and 
waits yet one week more; and then, with her sis- 
ters, born the same day as herself, she will for 
the first time set forth to visit the flowers. A 
special emotion, now, will lay hold of her; one 
that French apiarists term the “soleil d’artifice,” 
but which might more rightly perhaps be called 
the “sun of disquiet.” For it is evident that the 
bees are afraid, that these daughters of the 
crowd, of secluded darkness, shrink from the 
vault of blue, from the infinite loneliness of the 
light; and their joy is halting, and woven of 
terror. They cross the threshold, and pause; 
they depart, they return twenty times. They 
hover aloft in the air, their head persistently 
turned to the home; they describe great soaring 
circles that suddenly sink beneath the weight 
of regret; and their thirteen thousand eyes will 
question, reflect, and retain the trees and the 
fountain, the gate and the walls, the neighboring 
windows and houses, till at last the aerial course 
whereon their return shall glide has become as 
indelibly stamped in their memory as though 
it were marked in space by two lines of steel. 

The city still lacks a queen. Seven or eight 
curious structures arise from the centre of one 
of the combs; and remind us, scattered as they 





























are over the surface of the ordinary cells, of 
the circles and protuberances that appear so 
strange on the photographs of the moon. They 
are a species of capsule, contrived of wrinkled 
wax or of inclined glands, hermetically sealed, 
which fills the place of three or four workers’ 
cells. As a rule they are grouped around the 
same point; and a numerous guard keep watch, 
with singular vigilance and restlessness, over this 
region that seems instinct with an indescribable 
prestige. It is here that the mothers are formed. 
In each one of these capsules, before the swarm 
departs, an egg will be placed by the mother, 
or more probably—though as to this we have 
no certain knowledge—by one of the workers; an 
egg that she will have taken from some neigh- 
boring cell, and that is absolutely identical with 
those from which workers are hatched. 

From this egg, after three days, a small larva 
will issue, and receive a special and very abundant 
nourishment; and henceforth we are able to fol- 
low, step by step, the movements of one of those 
magnificently vulgar methods of nature on which, 
were we dealing with men, we should bestow 
the august name of fatality. The little larva, 
thanks to this regimen, assumes an exceptional 
development; and in its ideas, no less than in 
its body, there ensues so considerable a change 
that the bee to which it will give birth might 
almost belong to an entirely different race of 
insects. 

Four or five years will be the period of her 
life, instead of the six or seven weeks of the 
ordinary worker. Her abdomen will be twice 
as long, her color more golden and clearer; her 
sting will be curved, and her eyes have seven 
or eight thousand facets instead of twelve or 
thirteen thousand. None of the instincts will 
be hers that belong to a life of toil; she will 
have no brushes, no pockets wherein to secrete 
the wax, no baskets to gather the pollen. The 
habits, the passions, that we regard as inherent 
in the bee, will all be lacking in her. She will 
not crave for air, or the light of the sun; she 
will die without even once having tasted a flower. 
Her existence will pass in the shadow, in the 
midst of a restless throng; her sole occupation the 
indefatigable search for cradles that she must fill. 

About a week has passed since the departure of 
the old queen. The royal nymphs asleep in the 
capsules are not all of the same age, for it is 
to the interest of the bees that the births should 
be nicely gradationed, and take place at regular 
intervals in accordance with their possible de- 
sire for a second swarm, a third, or even a 
fourth. The workers have for some hours now 
been actively thinning the walls of the ripest cell, 
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while the young queen, from within, has been 
simultaneously gnawing the rounded lid of her 
prison. And at last her head appears; she thrusts 
herself forward, and, with the help of the guard- 
ians who hasten eagerly to her, who brush her, 
caress her, and clean her, she extricates herself 
altogether, and takes her first steps on the comb. 
At the moment of birth, she, too, like the workers, 
is trembling, and pale; but after ten minutes or 
so her legs become stronger, and a strange rest- 
lessness masters her; she feels that she is not 
alone, that her kingdom has yet to be conquered, 
that close by pretenders are hiding, and she 
eagerly paces the waxen walls in search of her 
rivals. But there intervene here the mysterious 
decisions and wisdom of instinct, of the “spirit 
of the hive,” or of the assembly of workers. 
The most surprising feature of all, as we watch 
these things happening before us in a glass hive, 
is the entire absence of hesitation, or division of 
opinion. There is not a trace of discussion or 
discord. The atmosphere of the city is one of 
absolute unanimity, pre-ordained, which reigns 
over all; and every one of the bees would appear 
to know in advance the thought of her sisters. 
And yet this moment is the gravest, the most 
vital, in their entire history. They have to choose 
between three or four courses, whose results, in 
the distant future, will be totally different ; which, 
too, the slightest accident may render disastrous. 

They have to reconcile the multiplication of 
species—which is their passion, or innate duty 
—with the preservation of the hive, and its peo- 
ple. They will err at times; they will successively 
send forth three or four swarms, thereby com- 
pletely denuding the mother-city; and these 
swarms, too feeble to organize, will succumb, it 
may be, at the approach of winter, being caught 
unawares by this climate of ours, which is differ- 
ent far from their original climate, that the bees, 
notwithstanding all, have never forgotten. In 
such cases they suffer from what is known as 
“swarming fever”: a condition wherein life, as in 
ordinary fever, reacting too ardently on itself, 
passes its aim, completes the circle, and dis- 
covers only death. 

Of all the decisions before them there is none 
that would seem imperative; nor can man, if 
content to play the part of spectator only, fore- 
tell in the slightest degree which the bees will 
adopt. But that the most careful deliberation 
governs their choice is proved by the fact that 
it lies in our power to influence, or even determine 
it, by, for instance, reducing or enlarging the 
space we accord them; or by removing combs full 
of honey, and setting up, in their stead, empty 
combs that are well supplied with workers’ cells. 
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The question they have to consider is not 
whether a second or third swarm shall be imme- 
diately launched—for in arriving at such a de- 
cision they would merely be blindly and thought- 
lessly yielding to the caprice or temptation of a 
favorable moment—but the instantaneous, unani- 
mous adoption of measures that ‘shall enable them 
to issue a second swarm or “cast” three or four 
days after the birth of the first queen, and a third 
swarm three days after the departure of the 
second, with this first queen at their head. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that we discover 
here a perfectly reasoned system, and mature 
combination of plans, which extend over a period 
considerable indeed when compared with the 
brevity of the bee’s existence. 

These measures concern the care of the youth- 
ful queens who still lie immured in their waxen 
prisons. 

Let us assume that the “spirit of the hive” has 
pronounced against the despatch of a second 
swarm. Two courses still remain open: the 
bees may permit the first-born of the royal vir- 
gins, the one whose birth we have witnessed, to 
destroy her sister enemies; or they may elect to 
wait until she has performed the perilous cere- 
mony known as the “nuptial flight,” whereon the 
nation’s future depends. The immediate massacre 
will be authorized often, and often denied; but 
in the latter case it is, of course, not easy for 
us to pronounce whether their decision be due 
to a desire for a second swarm, or to their recog- 
nition of the dangers attending the nuptial flight; 
for it will happen at times that, on account of 
the weather unexpectedly becoming less favor- 
able, or for some other reason we cannot divine, 
they will suddenly change their mind, renounce 
the “cast” they had decreed, and destroy the 
royal progeny that they had so carefully pre- 
served. But at present we will suppose that they 
have determined to dispense with a second swarm, 
and that they accept the risk of the nuptial flight. 
Our young queen hastens toward the large 
cradles, urged on by her great desire, and the 
guard make way before her. Listening only to 
her furious jealousy, she will fling herself on to 
the first cell she comes across, madly strip off 
the wax with her teeth and claws, tear away 
the cocoon that carpets the cell, and divest the 
sleeping princess of every covering. If her rival 
should be already recognizable, the queen will 
turn so that her sting may enter the capsule, and 
will frantically stab it with her venomous weapon 
until the victim perish. She then becomes calmer, 
appeased by the death that puts a term to the 
hatred of every creature; she withdraws her 
sting, hurries to the adjoining cell, attacks it 


and opens it, passing it by should she find in it 
only an imperfect larva or nymph; nor does she 
pause till, at last, exhausted and breathless, her 
claws and teeth glide harmless over the waxen 
walls. 

The bees that surround her have calmly 
watched her fury, have stood by, inactive, mov- 
ing only to leave her path clear; but no sooner 
has a cell been pierced, and laid waste, than they 
eagerly flock to it, drag out the corpse of the 
ravished nymph or the still living larva, and 
thrust it forth from the hive; thereupon gorging 
themselves with the precious royal jelly that ad- 
heres to the sides of the cell. And finally, when 
the queen has become too weak to persist in her 
passion, they will themselves complete the mas- 
sacre of the innocents; and the sovereign race, 
and their dwellings, will all disappear. 

This is the terrible hour of the hive; the only 
occasion, with that of the more justifiable execu- 
tion of the drones, when the workers suffer dis- 
cord and death to be busy amongst them; and 
here, as often in nature, it is the favored of love 
who attract to themselves the most extraordinary 
shafts of violent death. 

It will happen at times that two queens will 
be hatched simutaneously, the occurrence being 
rare, however, for the bees take special care to 
prevent it. But whenever this does take place, 
the deadly combat will begin the moment they 
emerge from their cradles; and of this combat 
Huber was the first to remark an extraordinary 
feature. Each time, it would seem, that the 
queens, in their passes, present their chitrinous 
cuirasses to each other in such a fashion that the 
drawing of the sting would prove mutually fatal, 
one might almost believe that, even as a god or 
goddess was wont to interpose in the combats 
of the Iliad, so a god or a goddess, the divinity of 
the race, perhaps, interposes here; and the two 
warriors, stricken with simultaneous terror, 
divide and fly, to meet shortly after and separate 
again should the double disaster once more 


menace the future of their people; till at last 


one of them shall succeed in surprising her 
clumsier or less wary rival, and in killing her 
without risk to herself. For the law of the race 
has called for one sacrifice only. 

The bees, however, will not often renounce 
their desire for a second swarm. In that case, 
as before, quick with the same desires, the queen 
will approach the royal cells, but instead of meet- 
ing with docile servants who second her efforts, 
she will find her path blocked by a numerous 
and hostile guard. In her fury, and urged on by 
her fixed idea, she will endeavor to force her 
way through, or to outflank them; but everywhere 
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sentinels are posted to protect the sleeping prin- 
cesses. She persists, she returns to the charge, 
to be repulsed with ever-increasing severity, to 
be somewhat roughly handled even, until at last 
she begins vaguely to understand that these little 
inflexible workers stand for a law before which 
that law must bend whereby she is inspired. 

And at last she goes, and wanders from comb 
to comb, her unsatisfied wrath finding vent in the 
war-song, or angry complaint, that every bee- 
keeper knows, resembling somewhat the note of a 
distant trumpet of silver; so intense in its pas- 
sionate feebleness as to be clearly audible, in 
the evening especially, two or three yards away 
from the double walls of the most carefully en- 
closed hive. 5 

Upon the workers this royal cry has a magig¢al 
effect. It terrifies them, it induces a kind of 
respectful stupor; and when the queen sends it 
forth, as she halts in front of the cells whose 
approach is denied her, the guardians who have 
but this moment been hustling her, pushing 
her back, will at once desist, and wait, with. bent 
head, till the cry shall have ceased to resound. 
Indeed, some believe that it is thanks to the pres- 
tige of this cry, which the Sphinx Atropos imit- 
ates, that the last is able to enter the hive, 
and gorge itself with honey, without the least 
molestation on the part of the bees. 

For two or three days, sometimes even for five, 
this indignant lament will be heard, this chal- 
lenge that the queen addresses to her well-pro- 
tected rivals. And as these in their turn develop, 
in their turn grow anxious to see the light, they 
too set to work to gnaw the lids of their cells. 
A mighty disorder would now appear to threaten 
the republic. But the genius of the hive, at the 
time that it formed its decision, was able to fore- 
tell every consequence that might ensue; and 
the guardians have had their instructions; they 
know exactly what must be done, hour by hour, 
to meet the attacks of a foiled instinct, and con- 
duct two opposite forces to a successful issue. 
They are fully aware that if the young queens 
should escape who now clamor for birth, they 
would fall into the hands of their elder sister, 
by this time irresistible, who would destroy them 
one by one. The workers, therefore, will pile 
on fresh layers of wax in proportion as the 
prisoner reduces from within the walls of her 
tower; and the impatient princess will ardently 
persist in her labor, little suspecting that she has 
to deal with an enchanted obstacle, that rises 
ever afresh from its ruin. She hears the war- 
cry of her rival, and, already aware of her royal 
duty and destiny, although she has not yet looked 
upon life, nor knows what a hive may be, she 


answers the challenge from within the depths 
of her prison. But her cry is different; it is 
stifled and hollow, for it has to traverse the walls 
of a tomb; and, when night is falling and noises 
are hushed, and high over all there reigns the 
silence of the stars, the apiarist who nears these 
marvelous cities, and stands questioning at their 
entrance, recognizes and understands the dialogue 
that is passing between the wandering queen and 
the virgins in prison. 

To the young princesses, however, this pro- 
longed seclusion is of material benefit; for when 
they at last are freed they have grown mature 
and vigorous, and are able to fly. But during 
this period of waiting the strength of the first 
queen has also increased, and is sufficient now to 
enable her to face the perils of the voyage. The 
time has arrived, therefore, for the departure of © 
the second swarm, or “cast,” with the first-born 
of the queens at its head. No sooner has she 
gone than the workers left in the hive will set 
one of the prisoners free, and she will evince 
the same murderous desires, send forth the same 
cries of anger, until, at last, after three or four 
days, she will leave the hive, in her turn, at the 
head of the tertiary swarm; and so in succession. 

A passing bird, a few drops of rain, a mistake, 
a cold wind—any one of these may give rise 
to irremediable disaster. Of this the bees are so 
well aware that when the young queen sallies 
forth in quest of her lover they will often aban- 
don the labors they have begun, will forsake the 
home of a day that already is dear to them, and 
accompany her in a body, dreading to let her 
pass out of .heir sight; eager, as they form 
closely around her, and shelter her beneath their 
thousand devoted wings, to lose themselves with 
her, should love cause her to stray so far from 
the hive that the as yet unfamiliar road of return 
shall grow blurred and hesitating in every 
memory. 

But so potent is the law of the future that none 
of these uncertainties, these perils of death, will 
cause a single bee to waver. The enthusiasm dis- 
played by the second and third swarms is not less 
than that of the first. No sooner has the mother- 
city pronounced its decision than a battalion of 
workers will flock around each dangerous young 
queen, eager to follow her fortunes, to accom- 
pany her on the voyage where there is so much 
to lose, and so little to gain beyond the desire 
of a satisfied instinct. Whence do they derive 
the energy we ourselves never possess, whereby 
they break with the past as though with an 
enemy? Who is it selects from the crowd those 
who shall go forth, and declares who shall re- 
main? 
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Town and Village Improvement 


By Jess1E M. Goop 
i.) 


A “National League of Improvement Associa- 
tions” has been organized to unite and further the 
work of all local societies for the promotion of 
town, village and neighborhood improvement— 
that is, of outdoor art and public beauty. There 
are about one thousand of such societies in this 
country and their purpose is no unimportant one. 
The League has issued a little book by Miss Good 
in which the work of a few of these societies is 
recounted and from which the following extracts 
are made. 


The Honesdale Improvement Association of 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, has for its motto, “Let 
us all work together,” and, judging by results, 
lives up to its motto. The association was formed 
about eight years ago and next to the Stockbridge 
association is perhaps the best known of any of 
these organizations in the country. It is unique 
in the fact that it is composed entirely of women, 
men being admitted only as honorary members. 
The funds are raised by annual dues of fifty 
cents each for active members and one dollar 
for honorary members. Each year the society 
gives some sort of entertainment, concert or play 
to swell the funds. An artist, whose former home 
was in Honesdale, sends from time to time etchings 
of some of her pictures to sell; with this ex- 
ception the association can boast of few gifts. 
In the list of receipts for 1898 I noticed sixteen 
dollars from three admiring visitors as the only 
help received that year from outside sources. 
Other items in the year’s receipts were: Mem- 
bership fees, $115.00; entertainment in park, 
$69.00 ; sale of flowers, $3.00; and these were the 
chief items of the income. The receipts for 1898, 
including a balance in the treasury of $226.00, 
were a trifle less than $453.00. Of this sum 
$289.00 was expended, leaving still a comfortable 
balance. The heaviest items in the expense ac- 
count were for planting trees, care of park, care 
of town clock, cleaning streets, and labor. The 
sums spent,.seem very small in comparison with 
the amount of work achieved. Miss Caroline 
Petersen, the enthusiastic president of the Hones- 
dale association, tells me their work is nobly 
abetted by the town council. I have spoken thus 
plainly of their receipts and expenditures because 
many towns are deterred from organizing a so- 
ciety for fear the expense will be more than the 
people can bear. But the people of such towns 
must remember that one of the aims of these 
associations is the fostering of municipal pride, 
and that it is the active, personal supervision 


of the expenditure of these small sums which 
makes them reach so far. 

Miss Petersen says: “Our work has been chiefly 
in the way of making flower beds, laying out 
parks and keeping them in order during the 
year. The town is crossed by a river, the banks 
of which were in a shamefully neglected condi- 
tion when we took up the work. We began by 
building a retaining wall on each side, and the 
town council aided us by forbidding the dumping 
in of ashes and rubbish as heretofore. We also 
made a five-foot path on the north side of the 
river, which was already shaded by a double row 
of maples. Vines were planted along the walls, 
the space gained was filled in, and flowers were 
planted. A long row of hydrangeas is reflected in 
the water from the south bank. A fountain was 
placed in the river about twenty feet from the 
bridge, a little triangular park, which had for 
years been a frog-pond and dumping ground, was 
graded, paths were made, trees and shrubs planted; 
a large flower bed was set in the centre of the park. 
There is another park, or square, in the centre 
of the town, with a large fountain in the centre. 
This is surrounded by a circle one foot wide of 
tulips in the spring, and flowering plants in the 
summer. We do our best to keep the grass cut 
neatly and to keep weeds down at sides of streets 
and on vacant lots. Owners of these lots, with 
one or two unpardonable exceptions, no longer 
allow rubbish to be dumped on them. Cans, paint- 
ed dark green and lettered, are placed along 
streets at intervals, for the reception of rubbish 
and paper. The school children have been in- 
terested in this work and have done pretty well.” 

The largest gifts ever received by the associa- 
tion were from ten to twenty-five dollars. The 
town can boast of no presents of park or libraries, 
no expensive prizes to invite competition; but 
with a few hundred dollars each year in their 
treasury the members of this association have 
joined hands, saying. “Let us all work together 
to make this the medel town of Pennsylvania.” 
The building of the retaining wall along the river 
and the conversion of the frog-pond into the tiny 
park are alone enough to immortalize the women 
of Honesdale. They attacked boldly the two 
most offensive sights in the town, and have made 
them, instead, its pride. 

That corporations are not always lacking in 
soul is proven by the work of the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. About five 
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years ago Mr. J. H. Patterson began putting into 
practice an idea of his own for making the shop 
premises more attractive. When this company 
organized it bought a quantity of land upon which 
to build shops in a locality near Dayton known 
as Slidertown. -It was a locality hard as the 
name it bore, famous for fights, and the home, it 
seemed, of all the bad boys of Dayton. 

After the success of the company was assured 
and the managers had time to look about a little, 
they began noticing things. One thing noted was 
the fact that in spite of the many pretty, modern 
cottages built for the workmen, few of them would 
live in them, the men often living several miles 
from the shops. Inquiry developed the fact that 
men did not care to live in such a notorious 
locality as Slidertown, and certainly did not care 
to raise families there. 

About five years ago the company ordered all 
the old boxes, barrels and rubbish cleared away 
from around the factory and all its departments, 
and sowed all the ground in grass and planted 
shrubbery, trees and flowers. Finally it was de- 
cided to employ scientific help, and Mr. John 
Olmstead, of the well-known firm of landscape 
gardeners, was induced to come to lay out the 
factory grounds and the yards of some cottages 
owned by officers of the company. 

Mr. Patterson says: “By the following year 
such a change had been wrought that we thought 
it would be a good thing if all the people of 
Slidertown (now called South Park) only knew 
how simply and cheaply this work could be done. 
Mr. Olmstead showed us by precept and example 
how to do it.” An improvement association was 
formed, and Mr. Patterson secured an exception- 
ally fine stereopticon and showed by practical 
illustration the right and wrong way of planting 
a lawn. Photographs were secured from Miss 
Gould, Mr. Olmstead, the Vanderbilt estate, and 
from the best home and foreign sources, made 
into slides, until now the company owns about 
2,500 colored views, many of them as beautiful 
as water-color paintings. In addition to these 
beautiful views are others intended as lessons, 
slides in plain lettering which set forth the first 
principles of landscape gardening. So thoroughly 
drilled are old and young in these principles that 
Mr. Patterson tells us even very young children 
in South Park can tell you that the first principle 
is, “Preserve open lawn centres”; the second, 
“Plant in masses, not in isolation”; the third, 
“Avoid straight lines.” 

Other slides illustrate the way to set young plants 
in the ground. Slides are made of quotations from 
just writers which help to impress certain rules on 
the mind of the reader, such as “ “The ideal garden 
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is one where there is something in bloom from the 
snowdrop of earliest spring to the chrsanthe- 
mum in the latest autumn. —La Mance.” “ ‘Never 
cut a tree. The nurseryman must trim and prune 
to make a trunk; but when once set in our lawns, 
the beauty of a tree lies in the grace of its ex- 
tended limbs and tops. Chop off the tail of your 
dog, if you must, and shear his ears, if you will, 
but never cut a tree.—A. A. Thomas.” Such 
quotations as these are freely used and have not 
failed to have their effect. In addition to show- 
ing these slides at the clubs, Sunday schools and 
wherever opportunity offered, Mr. Patterson and 
his aides talked of the work constantly, until the 
people of South Park thoroughly understood what 
was wanted of them. A most enthusiastic im- 
provement association was formed. Mr. Patter- 
son offered cash prizes for the best kept lawn, 
the best alley, the prettiest back yard, and made 
arrangements with florists, seedsmen and nursery- 
inen to furnish their stock to this organization at 
greatly reduced prices. The first year’s work of 
thé association worked such changes in South 
Park that the prize offers were renewed, with 
additional prizes, which were contended for by 
hundreds. To-day practically all South Park is 
organized to fight dirt and disease and beautify 
the entire town as well as individual homes. 
Street vies with street, square with square, yard 
with yard, as to which shall claim the honor of 
being the most beautiful in South Park. 

But the association had not all easy sailing. 
There were plenty of those obstinate people who 
are pleased to call themselves conservative. There 
were plenty of indolent ones who objected to the 
labor of cutting lawns and cleaning alleys. For 
such the camera and stereopticon did the work. A 
blacksmith who owned a vacant lot beside his 
shop, which bore the accumulation of years of 
ashes, old iron, broken vehicles, barrels by the 
hundred, and weeds as high as the shop, was a 
particularly hard customer to handle. His sole 
answer to all committees was that if they wanted 
that lot cleaned they could do it themselves; he 
never would. One week after a photograph of 
the lot had been made into a slide and shown to 
the public, that lot was in fine order. So with lots 
owned by non-residents who permitted them to 
be used as a dumping ground; photographs sent 
them usually brought them to terms. Great diffi- 
culty, too, was had with a street occupied largely 
by washerwomen and charwomen. Their answer 
was they were too busy with their work and 
washing to attend to their yards and alleys; if 
Mr. Patterson wanted them cleaned and made 
pretty he could do it himself; they wouldn't. 

Mr. Patterson invited about two hundred of 
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the most difficult women of this street to an en- 
tertainment in the hall the National Cash Reg'ster 
Company provided for South Park gatherings. 
They were not told the nature of the meeting 
when invited, but may have had their suspicions. 
However, they were entertained by Mr. Patterson 
and his friends with the most winning courtesy. 
There was music and an exquisitely appointed 
dinner. Then after dinner the stereopticon was 
brought out and did its work. The contrasts of 
light and shade were too much for them. To a 
woman they joined the association. 

Persons who have high board fences which 
they will not, or feel they cannot remove are re- 
quested to cover them with vines, and nearly all 
do so. This is not only beautiful, but most 
effectually shuts out the bill poster, who would 
be severely punished if caught tearing them down. 
There is not a lamp-post or telephone pole in 
South Park but that is wreathed with vines. 

The Seaboard Air Line, one of the great rail- 
way systems of the Atlantic Coast, the main line 
of which runs from Portsmouth, Virginia, to At- 
lanta, Georgia, is using the village improvement 
idea to uplift the people and beautify the towns 
along the entire thousand miles of its length. 
Fortunately, the new generation in the South 
was weary to nausea of being told it was a 
hundred years behind the times, and a majority 
of the towns were now only waiting for a leader. 
It was planned to organize a village improvement 
association in each city, town and hamlet along 
the road. The railway corporation made its sta- 
tion grounds an object lesson that has caused the 
purchase of many a large and small park. As 
usual, the southern women adopted the village 
improvement work with enthusiasm, but lacked 
a leader to organize, someone familiar with the 
workings of such societies. To this end, Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard, an enthusiastic worker for her 
beloved Southland, was invited by the officers of 
the company to go to all towns along the road 
and organize an association wherever a desire 
was expressed by the people for such an organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Heard’s beautiful home, “Rose Hill,” 
at Middletown, Georgia, is also the headquarters 
for the traveling libraries which this company 
sends to towns along its road. To make easy this 
work of improvement the railway managers send 
out daily reading matter to interest and arouse 
public sentiment. Loads of whitewash circulars 
are sent out asking the people to whitewash 
fences, trees and outbuildings. They are given 
the recipe for the hot whitewash used by the 
United States Government on the White House 
and on the lighthouses along our coasts. 

This company has prepared a train of twelve 


cars, which it calls “the school on wheels.” 
Twelve instructors are sent with this train. The 
stops it makes are widely advertised and are 
made the occasion of a gala day at these points. 
This train has everything one can think of to 
instruct the people, from a road-roller to a home- 
made fruit dryer. The road-roller puts in order 
a piece of road about the station to show the 
farmer how quickly and cheaply the horrible 
roads can be mended. Improved farm machinery 
is shown. A dairyman is along with improved 
dairy apparatus. A trained cook shows how to 
can and dry fruits, make bread and even fancy 
dishes. Lessons are given on the need and use 
of disinfectants. 

This road carries a large proportion of the 
travelers to the pleasure resorts in the South. 
These travelers will soon see a continuous grass 
plot a thousand miles long, interspersed with pret- 
ty stations whose yards are filled with flowers and 
shrubs, villages and towns whose yards are full 
of flowers, whose streets are free from weed, and 
farms whose fences and outbuildings show thrift 
—and plenty of whitewash. 

I know a road in Indiana which is not only 
grassing its roadside, but is planting trees also. 
But I thought it a pity they had planted only 
one sort of tree. We have a vast assortment of 
ornamental trees of which we make too little use. 
Suppose a railway line should plant specimens of 
every tree our country knows along its roadside. 
Can one imagine anything more beautiful than 
a ride northward over such a road in the spring- 
time? These trees can nearly all of them be had 
for the labor of bringing them from the woods. 
Get the children along the road interested and 
offer a prize for the best trees grown in a sec- 
tion. If southern people knew what their Chero- 
kee roses and jasmine (the yellow princess of 
the South) meant to northern eyes, I am sure 
every section boss along the road would be in- 
structed to spare them. Ugly fences would be 
covered with Virginia creeper, American ivy and 
other vines. 

There was a time when the general idea of 
landscape gardening meant a wavy walk that 
seemed to lead nowhere in particular, with a 
bed of red geraniums and a cast-iron deer in the 
middle foreground. Fortunately, we have pro- 
gressed since that period and we have banished 
the iron dogs and deer; the middle foreground 
is now a grass space, and the flower beds are along 
the division lines that border the house. If we 
have fences, we use them as screens upon which 
to hang vines that serve as a background for the 
flowers in front of them. We have learned to 
love our hardy annuals and shrubbery and have 
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given tender plants their true value. We have 
grown to cherish each bulb that blooms, and 
know how our borders may be kept ablaze with 
flowers from early spring to late autumn. All 
this and much more do we know, but only of 
late years has this knowledge been applied to 
whole towns. It has remained for the town and 
village improvement associations to teach us what 
it means to have yards that are attractive from 
curbstone to alley. They have educated children 
to have a proper regard not only for the premises 
on which them live, but for their share in, for ex- 
ample, the public school grounds, teaching them 
that when they deface its walls, break its win- 
dows, pull up its flowers and destroy its trees, 
they are despoiling their own property. 

One of the most prominent improvement 
leagues in America is at Montclair, New Jersey. 
From a paper describing its work we quote the 
following: “For some time the women of Mont- 
clair had felt the need of a thorough public house 
cleaning. The streets were dirty and papers scat- 
tered about. Spots that otherwise might be 
beautiful were receptacles for the unsightly worn- 
out wash boilers and tea-kettles that could no 
longer send forth their songs of contentment. 
Hints to the health officer suggested themselves 
to us as we walked our streets. The dairies sup- 
plying the town needed inspection and close 
watching. We felt that in many ways an asso- 
ciated body of earnest women could do much 
to help the city fathers by looking after little 
details that must necessarily be attended to. Con- 
sequently, in April, 1894, the first step taken was 
to call together some of the club women of the 
town. We became an incorporated body, and 
were ready for work. Under the supervision of 
the street committee, galvanized iron barrels were 
placed at intervals along our main thorough- 
fares for the reception of rubbish, such as paper 
and fruit rinds. Shopkeepers were asked to keep 
their premises in good order. If they did not 
comply with the request, the Town Improvement 
Association sent a man with a wheelbarrow (the 
latter labeled T. I. A.), and with broom and 
hoe a general house cleaning took place. After 
two or three visits of the T. I. A. man, the 
proprietor generally took the hint and attended 
to his premises himself. 

“The sanitary committee reports to the health 
board any nuisance. The milk supply has been 
carefully looked after, the dairies inspected, and 
a map showing the location of all the dairies 
placed on file in the office of the town clerk, 
where it may be seen by any householder who 
cares to examine it. 

“The finance committee looks after our funds, 
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which amount to about three hundred and fifty 
dollars each year. Our annual dues are fifty 
cents a member—a very reasonable sum, indeed, 
and within the reach of every interested person. 

“The work of the humane committee is to 
inspect the police station, see that it is kept in 
sanitary condition, and the prisoners properly 
treated. The railroad committee keeps a watch- 
ful eye upon the stations, sees that they are kept 
neat and the surroundings made attractive. 

“The children’s auxiliary is formed of eleven 
hundred school children, who have pledged them- 
selves to work together to make Montclair a hap- 
pier place in which to live, by doing everything 
they can to make the town more healthful and 
beautiful. The different classes from the school 
take charge of flower beds around the buildings, 
attend to the planting and keeping them in order; 
this not only fosters early the love of attractive 
surroundings, but engenders habits of neatness, 
local pride and patriotism. The committee on the 
prevention of cruelty to animals has placed signs 
reading, ‘Please uncheck your horses on this hill,’ 
at the top and bottom of the mountain road. 

“The committee for the preservation of natu- 
ral beauties watches the fine trees of the town, and 
if any are splitting, the owners are notified to 
band them; dead trees are cut down, and owners 
of unsightly fences are requested to remove them. 
Lastly, the park committee takes charge of any 
waste pieces of ground, generally at the intersec- 
tion of roads, keep them in order, and plants shrub- 
bery or makes flower beds, as the case may be.” 

That day will be fortunate for America which 
shall see the great body of federated club women 
united in a concerted movement for civic beauty. 
When we consider that the National Federation 
has members not only in each city and town, but 
in every village and hamlet in the United States 
and Canada, we can have some realization of 
what four million women, all working with one 
purpose in view, might accomplish from one 
biennial meeting to another or from one decade 
to another if united. 

-When these four million women shall have 
learned that outdoor art means not only a knowl- 
edge of landscape gardening, but a knowledge of 
two other of the great arts, namely, architecture 
and sculpture, and the beauty resulting when 
these three are brought into proper juxtaposition, 
then will America arise and demand that a prac- 
tical understanding of these arts be taught in her 
schools and colleges. The perfunctory teaching 
of the day is not wanted, however, but an instruc- 
tion that will enable a graduate to lay out his 
home grounds with relation to the buildings and 
the trees about it. 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 
_ 


It Is Enough.......0++ Jessie B. Rittenhouse.......... Home Journal 


Dear Lord, if love should pass me by, 

While still the sun shines in the sky, 

And somewhere hearts to hearts reply— 
It is enough. 


Dear Lord, if fame should pass me by, 

While breathes the great ideal nigh, 

Though deaf unto my own soul’s cry— 
It is enough. 


And Lord, if wisdom pass me by, 

If only by some spirits high 

Thou answerest the heart’s great Why— 
It is enough. 


Er George Savage......6.6 sees Maryland Journal 


It is to bid the waning world Good-night; 

To say Good morning in a brighter sphere; 
To pass from darkness into eternal light; 

To shed no more the burning, bitter tear. 


It is to hear no children at their play; 
To feel no touch of e’en a loving hand; 

To know no longer weary night or day; 
To go with gladness to the better land. 


It is to take no kiss that love may give; 

To need no bread that yet this life may be; 
To sink into the grave and still to live; 

To lie in silence and a mystery. 


It is to have our talents counted o’er; 
To garner all that we have ever sowed; 
To reach at last the solemn, hopeful hour; 
To cast aside for e’er life’s heavy load. 


It is to leave the flowers, the birds, the trees; 
To behold no more land, or sea, or sky; 

To listen to no sound of voice or breeze; 
To answer to no call, or moan, or cry. 


It is to look no more on gold or dross; 
To rest beyond all hope, or fear, or pain; 
To welcome the Crown and bless the Cross; 
To lose all ties of earth and yet to gain. 


It is to close the eyes in deepest sleep; 
To follow where e’en Christ hath trod; 

To lean on Him who, aye, His own will keep; 
To slumber sweetly and to be with God. 


Good-Night......... Josephine Preston Peabody.......... Scribner's 


Good-night, my burden. Rest you there, 
The working hours are over; 
Poor weight, that had to be my care— 
And why, let time discover! 
The evening star sheds down on me 
The dearer look than laughter, 
At whose clear call I put by all 
Forbids me follow after, 
Free, free—to breathe the first breath again, the 
breath of all hereafter. 








Good-night, heart’s grief; and rest vou there 
Until you’re sure to-morrow; 
Here’s only place for that wide air 
More old, more young, than sorrow. 
And though I hear, from far without, 
These ¢aging winds keep revel, 
Oh, yet I must bestow some trust 
Where water seeks her level— 
Where wise heart, water seeks and sings, until she 
reach the level. 


For in That Sleep.............. 3 ee ane London Outlook 


What sad-eyed spectres from the coffined past, 
With all regretful longings overcast, 
For hopelessness and heavy sorrow dumb? 
Or, to the rolling of a dreamland drum, 
A legion of the lost, flying and vast, 
Hunted of sins like thine is driven, aghast, 
Over abysses nought but shrieks may plumb. 


So, like tired children fain to fall asleep 

But for the terrors that in darkness teem, 

We, for whom daylight long has lost its gleam, 
Whimper and tremble as the night grows deep 
Till, fearing somewhat more than fear, we leap— 

And haply neither know nor wake nor dream. 


Punighed and Pardened .......00066eccsccevceseesccees Boston Gazette 


Last night my little son was sent 
Unkissed to bed, with angry eyes 
And lips that pouted wilful-wise; 

This was his mother’s punishment— 
A gentler woman does not live, 
But yet she tarried to forgive. 


The childish fault, the passionate deed, 
They must be checked; so in the gloom 
He stumbled to his little room; 

He was too proud to weep or plead. 

I saw his mother’s eyes grow dim, 
In tender yearning following him. 


But in the silence when he slept 
Undried the tears lay on his cheek, 
The little face seemed very meek. 

How piteously, perchance, he wept 
Before he took to slumberland 
The grief he could not understand! 


Then tenderly his mother smoothed 
The fair tossed hair back from his brow, 
And kissed the lips so passive now, 

But woke him not, since he was soothed, 
And there beside his little bed 
She knelt and prayed awhile instead. 


Ah! so, dear God, when at the last 
We lie with closed and tear-stained eyes, 
And lips too dumb for prayers or sighs, 
Sorry and punished for the past, 
Surely Thou wilt forgive and bless, 
Being pitiful for our distress? | 
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At Last....... Helen Hart Woodworth....... Springfield Republican 


No pencil may paint the grandeur of the sleep 
which He gives at last 

When the passionate pain, the yearning, the tor- 
turing fears are past, 

When the slumber of silence cometh as white as 
the falling snows, 

As pure as the kiss of childhood or the heart of an 


opening rose; 


No brushes portray the silence that no summoning 
voice can break fe ’ 
Till the final trumpet soundeth with its gladdening 


cry, “Awake.” é : 
No sound makes the eyelids quiver, no moan may 


harrow the rest ‘ : 
Till the dawn of that blissful morning, the bright- 


est of all, the best. 


No language may speak the quiet nor tell of its 
infinite hush— ' 

The slumber that knows no waking, despair of the 
artist’s brush, ‘ 
When the strong hand of the Master has righted 

every wrong 
Till the silence, o’ercharged with rapture, shall 
quicken and burst in song. 


No sculptor can chisel the beauty, the calm of that 


last repose, 7 
The troubles are all forgotton, no dreaming the 
sleeper knows; é yj 
Ah, then, in that wondrous stillness when the toil 


of day is past, . 

Like a child enfolded, rest we, in the arms of Love 
at last. 

Folded Hands,.......+-++++ Ola Moore..... Sececee Youth's Companion 


Dear, folded hands, so worn with care, 
So quiet on the pulseless breast, 
Will any burden need you there, 
If heaven is a place of rest? 
And you, dear heart, will you forget 
The struggles of these lower lands? 
Or is there some sweet service yet 
For folded hands? 


Yours was the never-ending task 
Born of a never-ending need. 

Our selfishness, it was, to ask, 
Your sweet unselfishness to heed. 

And now in the unwonted rest 
Long promised in the better lands, 

How can you sit an idle guest 
With folded hands? 


No tears to dry, no wounds to bind, 
No sufferer to tend and bless— 
Where will those eager fingers find 
A need for all their tenderness? 
Yet, knowing all they did before, 
Perchance the Father understands, 
And holds some precious work in store 
For folded hands. 


Rs ssid ood S cds sceniccecscdaees aekeeneseel Scribner's 


All the day long, and weary day on day 
At this high window I am chained to stay: 
A dismal eyrie, whence I watch below 
The restless tide that hath nor ebb nor flow, 
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Nor ebb nor flow it hath! with all the suns 

Of all the seasons still at flood it runs, 

And who, as I, shall constant vigil keep, 

Were not his heart of stone, must weep and weep. 


Must weep and weep; for everywhere he sees 

The huddled wrecks of what were argosies 
Full-freighted once, with morning on the sails 
Well set and trimmed to catch the favoring gales. 


The favoring gales for them how briefly blew! 
The sun of morning all they ever knew; 
Long ere the eve, behold them tempest-tossed 
Then hope of port all gone, their rudders lost. 


Their rudders lost, mere empty hulks of Being, 

Drifting beyond the reach of human seeing, 

We know not where they go, nor whence they 
came; 

A nation’s menace and a city’s shame. 


A city’s shame! leave we the idle trope. 

Who hath bereft our fellows even of hope? 
What the fell power and wielded by what hand 
To fix upon the brow so deep a brand? 


So deep a brand that hardly can we see 

For that which is, the thing which ought to be: 
Courage and high resolve and potent will— 
No trace! yet these—these are our brothers still. 


The Four Guests........... Josh Wink,.......4. Baltimore American 


A knock at the door—but he 
Was dreaming a dream of fame, 
And the one who knocked drew softly back 
And never again he came. 
A knock at the door—as soft— 
As soft—as shy—as a dove. 
But the dreamer dreamed till the guest was gone— 
And the guest was Love. 


A knock at the door—again 
The dreamer dreamed away 
Unheeding—deaf to the gentle call 
Of the one who came that day. 
A knock at the door—no more 
The guest to that door came. 
Yet the dreamer dreamed of the one who called— 
For the guest was Fame. 


A knock at the door—but still 
He gave it no reply; 

And the waiting guest gave a cheery hail 
Ere he slowly wandered by. 

A knock at the door in dreams 
The dreamer fain would grope, 

Till the guest stole on, with a humbled sigh— 
And the guest was Hope. 


A knock at the door—’twas loud, 
With might in every stroke; 

And the dreamer stopped in his dreaming thought, 
And suddenly awoke. 

A knock at the door—he ran 
With the swiftness of a breath; 

And the door swung wide, and the guest came in— 
And the guest was Death. 
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The Crafts: In Printshop and Bindery 


The Type and the Margin8.......sccccvecceseserees William Morris* 

For clearness of reading the things necessary 
to be heeded are, first, that the letters should be 
properly put on their bodies, and, I think, espe- 
cially that there should be small whites between 
them; it is curious, but to me certain, that the 
irregularity of some early type, notably the roman 
letter of the early printers of Rome, which is, of 
all roman type, the rudest, does not tend toward 
illegibility: what does so is the lateral compres- 
sion of the letter, which necessarily involves the 
over thinning out of its shape. Of course I do 
not mean to say that the above-mentioned irreg- 
ularity is other than a fault to be corrected. 
One thing should never be done in ideal printing, 
the spacing out of letters—that is, putting an 
extra white between them; except in such hur- 
ried and unimportant work as newspaper printing, 
it is inexcusable. 

This leads to the second matter on this head, 
the lateral spacing of words (the whites between 
them) ; to make a beautiful page great attention 
should be paid to this, which, I fear, is not often 
done. No more white should be used between 
the words than just clearly cuts them off from one 
another ; if the whites are bigger than this it both 
tends to illegibility and makes the page ugly. You 
may depend upon it that a gray page is very try- 
ing to the eyes. 

As above said, legibility depends also much on 
the design of the letter: and again I take up the 
cudgels against compressed type, and that espe- 
cially in roman letter: the full-sized lower-case 
letters “a,” “b,” “d” and “c” should be designed 
on something like a square to get good results: 
otherwise one may fairly say that there is no 
room for the design; furthermore, each letter 
should have its due characteristic drawing, the 
thickening out for a “b” or an “e,” should not be 
of the same kind as that for a “d”; a “u” should 
not merely be an “n” turned upside down; the dot 
of the “i” should not be a circle drawn with com- 
passes; but a delicately drawn diamond, and so 
on. To be short, the letters should be designed 
by an artist, and not an engineer. As to the 
forms of letters in England (I meari Great Brit- 
ain), there has been much progress within the 
last forty years. The sweltering hideousness of 
the Bodoni letter, the most illegible type that was 
ever cut, with its preposterous thicks and thins, 


*In a lecture given before the (English) Society 
of Arts and Crafts. 
ciety. 


From the records of the So- 


has been mostly relegated to works that do not 
profess anything but the baldest utilitarianism 
(though why even utilitarianism should use 
illegible types, I fail to see), and Caslon’s letter 
and the somewhat wiry, but in its way, elegant 
old-faced type cut in our own days, has largely 
taken its place. It is rather unlucky, however, 
that a somewhat low standard of excellence has 
been accepted for the design of modern roman 
type at its best, the comparatively poor and wiry 
letter of Plantin and the Elzevirs having served 
for the model, rather than the generous and logi- 
cal designs of the fifteen-century Venetian print- 
ers, at the head of whom stands Nicholas Jensen; 
when it is so obvious that this is the best and 
clearest roman type yet struck, it seems a pity 
that we should make our starting-point for a 
possible new departure at any period worse than 
the best. If any of you doubt the superiority of 
this type over that of the seventeenth century, 
the study of a specimen enlarged about five times 
will convince him, I should think. I must admit, 
however, that a commercial consideration comes 
in here, to wit, that the Jensen letters take up 
more room than the imitations of the seventeenth 
century; and that touches on another commercial 
difficulty, to wit, that you cannot have a book 
either handsome or clear to read which is printed 
in small characters. For my part, except where 
books smaller than an ordinary octavo are want- 
ed, I would fight against anything smaller than 
pica; but at any rate small pica seems to me 
the smallest type that should be used in the body 
of any book. I might suggest to printers that if 
they want to get more in they can reduce the size 
of the leads, or leave them out altogether. Of 
course this is more desirable in some types than 
in others; Caslon’s letter, e. g., which has long 
ascenders and descenders, never needs leading, 
except for special purposes. 

I have hitherto had a fine and generous roman 
type in my mind, but after all a certain amount 
of variety is desirable, and when you have gotten 
your roman letter as good as the best that has 
been, I do not think you will find much scope for 
development of it; I would therefore put in a 
word for some form of gothic letter for use in 
our improved printed book. This may startle 
some of you, but you must remember that except 
for a very remarkable type used very seldom by 
Berthelette,* English black-letter, since the days 


*I have only seen two books in this type, Bar- 


tholomew, the Englishman, and the Gower, of 1532. 
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of Wynkin de Worde, has been always the letter 
which was introduced from Holland about that 
time (I except again, of course, the modern imita- 
tions of Caxton). Now this, though a handsome 
and stately letter, is not very easy reading; it is 
too much compressed, too spiky, and so to say, 
too prepensely gothic. But there are many types 
which are of a transitional character and of all 
degrees of transition, from those which do little 
more than take in just a little of the crisp flower- 
iness of the gothic, like some of the Mentelin or 
quasi-Mentelin ones (which, indeed, are models 
of beautiful simplicity), or say like the letter of 
the Ulm Ptolemy, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is gothic or roman, to the splendid 
Mainz type, of which, I suppose, the finest speci- 
men is the Scheeffer Bible of 1462, which is almost 
wholly gothic. This gives us a wide field for 
variety, I think, so I make the suggestion to you, 
and leave this part of the subject with two re- 
marks: first, that a good deal of the difficulty of 
reading gothic books is caused by the numerous 
contractions in them, which were a survival of 
the practice of the scribes; and in a lesser degree 
by the over-abundance of tied letters, both of 
which drawbacks, I take it for granted, would be 
absent in modern types founded on these semi- 
gothic letters. And, secondly, that in my opinion 
the capitals are the strong side of roman and 
the lower-case of gothic letter, which is but natu- 
ral, since the roman was originally an alphabet 
of capitals, and the lower case a gradual deduc- 
tion from them. 

We now come to the position of the page of 
print on the paper, which is a most important 
point, and one that till quite lately has been 
wholly misunderstood by modern and seldom done 
wrong by ancient printers, or indeed by producers 
of books of any kind. On this head I must begin 
by reminding you that we only occasionally see 
one page of a book at a time; the two pages mak- 
ing an opening are really the unit of the book, 
and this was thoroughly understood by the old 
book producers. I think you will seldom find a 
book produced before the eighteenth century, and 
which has not been cut down by that enemy of 
books (and of the human race) the binder, in 
which this rule is not adhered to: that the binder 
edge (that which is bound in) must be the small- 
est member of the margins, the head margin must 
be larger than this, the fore larger still, and the 
tail largest of all. I assert that, to the eye of any 
man who knows what proportion is, this looks 
satisfactory, and that no other does so look. But 
the modern printer, as a rule, dumps down the 
page in what he calls the middle of the paper, 
which is often not even really the middle, as he 


measures his page from the head line, if he has 
one, though it is not really a part of the page, but 
a spray of type only faintly staining the head 
of the paper. Now I go so far as to say that 
any book in which the page is properly put on 
the paper is tolerable to look at, however poor 
the type may be (always so long as there is no 
“ornament” which may spoil the whole thing), 
whereas any book in which the page is wrongly 
set on the paper is intolerable to look at, how- 
ever good the type and ornaments may be. I 
have got on my shelves now a Jensen’s Latin 
Pliny, which, in spite of its beautiful type and 
handsome painted ornaments, I dare scarcely look 
at, because the binder (adjectives fail me here) 
has chopped off two-thirds of the tail margin: 
such stupidities are like a man with his coat 
buttoned up behind, or a lady with her bonnet on 
hind-side foremost. 


FN Fe Pe iiiktcctitivnsvenessscsestaneeemanved New York Times 


The accidental taking up of one of the ordinary 
six-shilling novels so commonly issued in London 
at the present day, Mrs. Steel’s The Hosts of the 
Lord, published by William Heinemann, revealed 
such an unusually good title page that the whole 
subject seemed worth a careful investigation 
for the sake of comparison. Looking through 
volume after volume of such ordinary commercial 
issues, the title page which seems best worthy to 
rank after that in the Heinemann book, is one also 
found in an English six-shilling novel, the edition 
of Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor, published by Smith, 
Elder and Co. This is remarkably good, but the 
ink is so much paler—the type, too, being a trifle 
smaller—that it seems to lack part of the dignity 
and plain, bold effectiveness of the former. 

It would seem, therefore, that a title page to 
be most thoroughly effective should not contain 
eithertoo much ornament or too many particulars. 
Two or three lines of small type, useful as they 
may be in giving particulars as to the author and 
his other work in literature, spoil the artistic effect 
of the page. Some titles seem completely to lack 
effectiveness through the fact that the capitals 
used in the composition of all book titles are not 
large and plain enough to stand out boldly; the 
quality and blackness of the ink being also a fac- 
tor which enters largely into the artistic effect 
of a page. 

A favorite manner of composing American title 
pages at the present time seems to lie in a lavish 
use of heavy black lines, either surrounding the 
whole page or dividing it into boxlike compart- 
ments—which breaks the page unduly and seems 
to detract largely from what should be a title’s 
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main object: first to please the eye and then to 
give all necessary information. 

Some of the old title pages, such as those to be 
found in books issued by the Chiswick Press, for 
instance, during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, bore charming vignettes, which served to 
attract and hold the attention of any one who 
took up the volume, in addition to making its pos- 
session a pleasure. Collectors will remember 
many other volumes of English origin and later 
date, which bear on their title pages beautiful 
vignettes, designed and executed by men like W. 
J. Linton and William Bell Scott, all these books 
being ordinary commercial issues. But it must 
be remembered that such vignettes to be effective 
must be the best work of the best men and printed 
directly from the wood block or copper plate; pro- 
cess work, charming though it may be at, certain 
times, not being suited to such use. 

Many of the old Ticknor and Fields title pages 
were remarkably effective through a very sparing 
use of color; while, to come nearer our own day, 
it may be safely said that few, if any, of the 
books issued by Copeland and Day, whose imprint 
is sadly missed from our shops, failed to show 
title pages which were thoroughly effective in 
their plain, dignified typography. The Old Gen- 
tleman of the Black Stock contains a remarkably 
good title page, rendered doubly effective by the 
half-length portrait of Basham Miles by H. C. 
Christy, admirably well printed in colors. The 
delightful volumes of English minor poets, which 
have been appearing for the last decade or so, 
aside from the interest of their contents, have 
long been noted for their typography and me- 
chanical details, many of their title pages being 
extremely good in every way. 

The title page found in the de luxe edition of 
Walter Pater, which is just appearing from the 
Macmillans, is altogether bold and dignified, and 
just sufficiently rubricated to add to its effective- 
ness. On the other hand, the title page to the 
Mackail life of William Morris, unfortunately, 
entirely lacks distinction, although a careful ex- 
amination of it fails to show exactly why this 
should be. There is nothing to criticise in its 
composition, and yet the result is not sufficiently 
striking, which seems unusually unfortunate in a 
volume whose binding and typography are so fine 
in every other detail. 

It would seem hardly fair to speak of the Kelm- 
scott Press title pages but for the fact that no 
possible comparison could be made between com- 
mercial, or ordinary issues, and fine, limited edi- 
tions. Therefore it will hardly be considered a 


criticism on the books mentioned above to speak 
of the delightful title pages, from the simplest 
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to the most elaborate, always found in Morris’ 
work. And since we seem to have run off into 
a discussion of the title pages of the finer edi- 
tions, it may be said that those found in books 
bearing the imprint of the Marion Press, al- 
though sometimes rubricated, depend most largely 
upon the beauty, dignity, and arrangement of the 
type for full artistic effect. The title pages of the 
Merrymount Press books are always good, al- 
though part of their effectiveness is more often 
due to use of ornament and rubrication. 

The Account of the Gibbs-Channing Portrait 
of Washington, by Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery, a 
privately printed book recently issued from the 
De Vinne Press, has a particularly fine title page, 
the charm of which lies to a great extent in a 
clever use of color on a page which is first well 
composed. The large opening initial is partly 
rubricated, while a central ornament of poppies 
and leaves shows the flower colored in an odd 
shade of red, the leaves and tendrils being in 
black—the whole effect being particularly good. 
Some of the books issued by Mr. William Loring 
Andrews have particularly striking title pages, 
his “Sextodecimos et Infra” showing a beautiful 
facsimile of one of these small books, in an em- 
broidered binding, so well reproduced in colors as 
to show clearly all gradations of tone, even those 
produced by age, as well as differences in texture, 
His recently issued Gossip About Book Collect- 
ing shows on its title page a small but most de- 
lightfully executed copper-plate vignette by E. 
D. French, after Millet’s The Sower, which is fine 
in every detail. Two other recent books, Mr. 
Andrews’ Trio of French Engravers, issued in the 
fall of 1899, and the lately issued Bibilography 
of the Compleat Angler, by Arnold Wood, have 
charming and unusual title pages. Both title 
pages show elaborate designs carefully worked 
out down to their smallest details, and engraved 
throughout on copper plates, and are most effec- 
tively printed on Japan paper. These title pages 
are so fine and so thoroughly in keeping with 
the character of the books that it is hard to decide 
whether one is finer than the other. The Andrews 
title page is lighter and more graceful, and so 
best suited to a book on the work of French en- 
gtavers in miniature of the eighteenth century; 
while the Izaak Walton title page is so much 
more elaborate in its carefully worked out details, 
which consist almost entirely of marine subjects, 
that it suits a book of such character equally well. 

Mr. De Vinne attributes the present unsatis- 
factory work on title pages largely to the fact that 
type founders nowadays usually end their series 
by a body of pica, there being little call for the 
larger sizes of roman capitals. 























Perfecting thé Press.....sccccccvcesescecveces Theodore L. DeVinne* 


Books printed in 1801 cannot be commended 
as better than those printed in 1501, for there had 
been no improvement in master printers and few 
changes in the old methods. The hand press, 
said to have been improved by Blaeu of Amster- 
dam in 1601, was left by him about as slow as it 
was in the days of Aldus and Stephens. Its frame 
and platen were of wood, and its bed-rest for type 
was of stone. One pressman inked the type with a 
pair of leather balls, and was followed by another, 
who pulled the bar four times to print on both 
sides a sheet seldom larger than 19x24 inches. 
By hard labor the press could be made to produce 
seven hundred small sheets (requiring 2,800 pulls 
of the bar) in ten hours, but the average per- 
formance was less. , 

The first noticeable improvement was made by 
Earl Stanhope, who in 1798 invented a hand press 
entirely of iron which could properly print one 
side of a large sheet by one impression. The 
mechanism was entirely his own, but the prac- 
ticability of a large platen for the printing of one 
side of a sheet had been demonstrated by M. 
Pierres of Paris as early at 1786. The iron press 
lightened labor, but it did not increase production. 
In 1804 Konig of Saxony went to London with 
the model of an improved platen press intended 
to be self-inking, and to more than double the 
performance of the old hand press. After many 
years of experiment he had to abandon all efforts 
to improve the old method of printing from two 
flat surfaces, but he was entirely successful in his 
method of printing upon a flat surface from a 
rotating cylinder. The machine so constructed 
was fairly tested on a book form in 1811, and was 
put to regular use on the London Times in 1814. 
This machine was a turning-point in printing, for 
it demonstrated the greater speed and merit of the 
cylinder movement. K6nig had been materially 
helped in his experiments by many English in- 
ventors who developed his imperfect plans—of 
whom Bensley and Napier most deserve notice. 
The Konig and Bensley machine, which printed 
one side only of the sheet, was followed after a 
while by the double cylinder, which printed on 
the forward and the return movement of the form 
at the rate of 1,500 or 1,800 perfect copies in an 
hour, as well as on either side of the sheet, and 
with this performance newspapers had to be con- 
tent for many years. 

Improvements in printing machinery would 
have been relatively ineffective if paper had not 





*In The Nineteenth Century, a new volume in 
which a number of writers, each an authority on 
his subject, review the progress of a hundred 
years. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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been provided in larger sheets, of uniform thick- 
ness, and at lower price. In 1799 Louis Robert of 
France, aided by Leger St. Didot, invented a ma- 
chine for making paper in a continuous web. After 
the expenditure of much money in correcting its 
imperfections, the brothers H. and S. Fourdrinier 
of London made the machine practicable in 1805, 
and it has ever since been used and known as the 
Fourdrinier machine. The high speed maintained 
on machines by all newspapers of large circula- 
tion depends quite as much on cheap paper and a 
continuous web as it does on the improved ma- 
chinery for presswork. 

Fast-printing machinery would have been im- 
practicable without cylindrical inking rollers made 
of glue and molasses, a material which had been 
used in the Staffordshire potteries for many years. 
Its adaptability for receiving and imparting ink 
or color was perceived by some unknown English 
printer, who induced the makers of cylinder 
presses to try the novel compound, as rollers of 
leather and india-rubber had been found ineffect- 
ive. Without the swift-moving composition roller 
there could be no inking of type on fast machines. 
It was the slow, dabbing movement of the old 
inking ball that made Konig fail in all attempts 
to quicken the hand-press and his first cylinder 
machine. 

Another contribution to the development of 
book printing was the art of stereotype, made 
practicable by Earl Stanhope about 1804. Under 
the old conditions a publisher did not dare to 
print a large number of copies of any book unless 
he believed it would have quick sale. Books were 
bulky, and took up too much space. Conse- 
quently, the types for a first edition were dis- 
tributed when they left the press; they had.to 
be reset with renewed chances of error in the 
second edition. Resetting for two or more edi- 
tions added largely to the cost of the book and 
limited its supply. The process first used, known 
as the plaster process, served book-printers fairly 
for types for about fifty years, but it failed for 
engravings, and was too slow and troublesome for 
daily newspapers. The practice of the art was 
brought to New York by David Bruce in 1813, 
but the first book stereotyped in America was the 
Westminster Catechism, made by J. Watts and 
Co., of New York, in June of the same year. The 
clay process of stereotyping, ruder but quicker and 
cheaper, met with small favor. The papier mache 
process, invented by Genoux of France in 1829, 
by which a mold of the type can be taken on 
prepared paper, is the process now preferred by 
all newspapers, but they refused it for many 
years. For the printing of books all methods of 
stereotyping have been superseded by the more 
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recent art of electrotyping, which was experiment- 
ally tried in New York as early as 1841 by Pro- 
fessor Mapes, and was in general use in this city 
before 1855. 

After K6nig’s failure to make a quicker platen 
press, foreign inventors gave up the platen move- 
ment as impracticable, but Isaac Adams of Bos- 
ton took it up from a new point of departure and 
made it successful. In 1827 he constructed the 
machine now known as the Adams power press. 
As first made it was a rude affair with frame of 
wood, and fitted for sheets of small size, but it 
was afterward made of iron entirely, and en- 
larged and improved so that it could print a sheet, 
on one side only, of 30x40 inches, at the rate 
of 800 sheets an hour. Considering the larger 
surface printed, as well as its greater speed, the 
improved Adams press did in one day the work 
of ten hand presses quite as well as it had been 
done before, for its provisions for inking and 
exact register were of the best. For more than 
fifty years it was the machine preferred for book 
printing. Nor is it yet out of fashion. The River- 
side Press has a large number in daily use. 

In 1835 Harper and Brothers printed all their 
books on hand presses, for they had no machines 
of any kind. The New York Sun was first printed 
on the hand press. Two or three men, working 
strenuously in reliefs of fifteen minutes, were 
able to print about 400 or 500 sheets in an hour 
on one side only. Greater production was im- 
possible. At late as 1849 the firm of Banks and 
Gould printed all its law books onthe hand press, 
but this was the last attempt in New York City 
to make it available for commercial book work. 
All New York daily newspapers before 1850, of 
the class of the Evening Post or the Courier and 
Enquirer, were large sheets of four pages only, 
for it was then better to have four large than 
eight smaller pages. Although the double-cylin- 
der perfecting press, which printed on two sides 
at one operation, was then known and used, two 
cylinder presses were sometimes required—one 
to print one side and another to print the reverse 
side of the sheet. When each machine had quick 
feeders it was possible for the two to produce 
thirty-five hundred impressions in ai hour, but the 
average performance was not so large. This 
product was too small for any paper with increas- 
ing circulation. Forms had to go to press early, 
to the shutting out of news, and finish late, to the 
annoyance of subscribers. The old morning paper 
pressroom was a Babel of confusion, for the work 
of printing was seriously impeded by feeders and 
paper-folders, who were often in the way of the 
pressman. 

A successful attempt to increase production was 


that of R. Hoe and Co., who, in 1847, invented a 
rotary press with four impression-cylinders, which 
turned out four papers, printed on one side, at 
every revolution of the central cylinder that con- 
tained the form of type. The secure fastening of 
movable type on the curved surface of the cen- 
tral cylinder was accomplished by a simple and 
effective method. Machines with six, eight, and 
ten impression-cylinders were afterward made, 
which produced from five to twelve thousand 
impressions in an hour. Each cylinder re- 
quired a separate feeder. For many years this 
press had great popularity. First used on the 
Philadelphia Ledger in 1847, it soon found its 
way to New York, London and Paris. Although 
it increased performance largely, it did not over- 
come all the difficulties. A second rotary machine 
was needed to print the paper on the second side, 
and the folding of the papers had to be done by 
the old method. 

In the first World’s Fair, held at London in 
1850, Thomas Nelson of Edinburgh exhibited as a 
mechanical toy (for he and the public regarded 
it as nothing better) a little cylinder printing- 
machine, which printed at one operation, from an 
endless roll of paper, a small handbill on both 
sides. The feasibility of a larger machine was 
not appreciated by European press-builders, but 
the principle was successfully utilized by William 
Bullock, who, in 1865, was the first to make a 
machine which printed a large newspaper suc- 
cessfully on both sides of a continuous web of 
paper. This machine, which enabled the news- 
paper publisher to print ten thousand copies with- 
in an hour without the assistance of feeders, was 
regarded as a great improvement. Yet it had 
two serious defects, for it did not neatly deliver 
and could not fold the printed sheets. 

The defects noticeable in the Bullock press 
and in rival rotary machines, then made by Wal- 
ter of the London Times and by Marinoni of 
Paris, were fairly overcome in a new form of 
rotary machine first known as the web press, 
made by R. Hoe and Co., and first used by the 
Tribune in 1871, which printed from plates stereo- 
typed in the curve at the rate of ten or twelve 
thousand copies in an hour, and piled the printed 
copies, counted and folded, ready for instant de- 
livery. Its high speed was not -its only merit. 
Feed-boys and fly-boys, counters and folders, were 
needed no more, and their withdrawal was a 
relief to the overcrowded pressroom. 

For the different requirements of an eight-page 
or a forty-page paper, the web press had to be 
reconstructed again on new lines. Two or more 
machines feeding separate rolls of paper were 
geared together (sometimes at right angles to 
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save room) as one machine, but they kept time 
and pace exactly, and did perfect as well as rapid 
work. The last improvement in newspaper print- 
ing favors a greater compactness and directness, 
as is shown in the Goss (straight-line) machine, 
which prints from four distinct rolls of paper that 
send out separate sheets on parallel lines, and 
unites them, after cutting, in folded copies. 

In 1870 a great change took place in the meth- 
ods of book printing. To receive a good impres- 
sion from types it always had been thought 
necessary that paper must be dampened and made 
pliable before printing. As an aid to this good 
impression an elastic woolen or india-rubber 
blanket was used for the impressing surface. 
When types only were printed, the dampened 
paper and elastic impression made strong and 
easily readable print, but this method that was 
good for types was bad for wood-cuts, in which 
shallow engraving was unavoidable. Elastic im- 
pression pressed surplus ink in the counters or 
depressions of the engravings, and seriously dam- 
aged the contrasts of light and shade made by 
the engraver. Printers of cards and circulars on 
dry and smooth paper already had proved that it 
was possible to print sharp lines clearly without 
dampening the paper, and the printers of books, 
following this lead, began to use calendered paper 
and to print it dry, with better efféct on wood- 
cuts. The new method of printing compelled 
much greater care in the adjustment of impression 
on the type and wood-cuts, but it saved the ex- 
pense of wetting the paper and of smoothing the 
sheets in the hydraulic press after impression. 

In 1880 the recently discovered art of photo- 
engraving had been developed to such an extent 
that it was supplanting wood-cuts as illustrations 
in pictorial magazines and books. The counters 
or depressed surfaces made by this process were 
so shallow that they could not be properly printed 
even on ordinary calendered paper. Paper mak- 
ers removed this objection by covering a thin 
fabric of paper with a thick coat of whiting, 
which, after repeated calendering left it with a 
surface as smooth as polished glass. On this coat- 
ed paper it was possible for an expert pressman to 
bring out a delicacy from a relief plate almost 
equal to that made by photography or simple 
engraving, and consequently coated paper has 
been the fabric most approved for the printing 
of fine illustrations. It was soon found that deli- 
cate lines and receding perspective were had at 
the expense of strength, for photo-engravings as 
first made were weak and monotonous. The en- 
graver on wood, whose art was threatened with 
extinction, had to be recalled to burnish and touch 
up the weak spots of feeble half-tone plates. 


The Binding of Books,...A. R. Spofford,...A Book for All Readers* 


Binding by machinery is wholly a modern art, 
and applied to all or nearly all new books coming 
from the press. As these are, in more than nine 
cases out of ten, bound in cloth covers, and these 
covers, or cases, are cut out and stamped by ma- 
chinery, such books are called “case-made.” The 
distinction between this method of binding and 
the hand method is that in the former the case is 
made separately from the book, which is then put 
into it. After the sheets of any book come 
pressed and dried from the printing office, the 
first step is to fold them from the large flat sheets 
into book form. This is sometimes done by hand- 
folders with a bone or some other hard mate- 
rial, but in large establishments for making books 
it is done by a folding machine. This will fold 
ten thousand or more sheets in a day. The folded 
sheets are next placed in piles or rows, in their 
numerical sequence, and “gathered” by hand, i. e., 
a bindery hand picks up the sheets one by one, 
with great rapidity, until one whole book is 
gathered and collated, and the process is repeated 
so long as any sheets remain. Next, the books 
are thoroughly pressed or “smashed” as it is 
called, in a powerful smashing machine, giving 
solidity to the book, which before pressing was 
loose and spongy. Then the books are sawed or 
grooved in the back by another machine, operating 
a swiftly-moving saw, and sewed on cords by 
still another machine, at about half the cost of 
hand-sewing. Next, they are cut or trimmed on 
the three edges in a cutting-machine. The backs 
of the books are made round by a rounding- 
machine, leaving the back convex and the front 
concave in form, as seen in all finished books. 
The books are now ready for the covers. These 
consist of binders’ board or mill-board, cut out 
of large sheets into proper size, with lightning- 
like rapidity, by another machine called a rotary 
board-cutter. The cloth which is to form the back 
and sides of the book is cut out, of proper size 
for the boards, from great rolls of stamped or 
ribbed. or embossed muslin, by another machine. 

The use of cloth, now so universal for bookbind- 
ing, dates back little more than half a century. 
About 1825, Mr. Leighton, of London, introduced 
it as a substitute for the drab-colored paper then 
used on the sides, and for the printed titles on 
the backs. The boards are firmly glued to the 
cloth, the edges of which are turned over the 
boards, and fastened on the inside of the covers. 
The ornamental stamps or figures seen on the 
covers, both at the back and sides, are stamped 
in with a heated die of brass, or other metal, 


*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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worked by machinery. The lettering of the title 
is done in the same way, only that gold-leaf 
is applied before the die falls. Lastly, the book 
is pasted by its fly-leaves or end-leaves (some- 
times with the addition of a cloth guard) to the 
inside of the cloth case or cover, and the book 
is done, after a final pressing. By these rapid 
machine methods a single book-manufacturing 
house can turn out ten thousand volumes in a 
day, with a rapidity which almost takes the breath 
away from the beholder. 

There is a kind of binding which dispenses en- 
tirely with sewing the sheets of a book. The 
backs are soaked with a solution of India-rub- 
ber, and each sheet must be thoroughly ag- 
gilutinated to the backs, so as to adhere firmly 
to its fellows. This requires that all the sheets 
shall be folded as single leaves or folios, other- 
wise the inner leaves of the sheets, having no 
sawing, would drop out. This method is em- 
ployed on volumes of plates, music, or any books 
made of large separate sheets. 

In notable contrast to these rapid methods of 
binding what are termed case-made books, comes 
the hand-made process, where only partial use of 
machinery is possible. The most vital distinction 
between a machine-made and a hand-made bind- 
ing is that the cloth or case-made book is not 
fastened into its cover in a firm and permanent 
way, as in leather-backed books. It is simply 
pasted or glued to its boards—not interlaced by 
the cords or bands on which it is sewed. Here 
one can easily tear off the whole cover of a cloth- 
bound book by a slight effort, and such volumes 
tend to come to pieces early, under constant wear 
and tear of library service. 





Notes Of the Presses......cccce-cccce socccvoccces Contemporaries 

The Vale Press reprint of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Metals (J. A. Symonds’ translation) is the hand- 
somest work that has been issued under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ricketts since the production of the 
Vale type in 1896. It is of folio shape, con- 
siderably larger than any of the other works of 
the series, and is issued in two volumes, of which 
only the first has yet appeared. Like most of 
the recent Vale Press editions, it was out of 
print before publication. So far as is known at 
present, this is the last work \/hich will be pub- 
lished in the Vale type. The Shakespeare, of 
which nine volumes have appeared out of thirty- 
six, is printed in a special type that was designed 
for it, and will continue to appear for many 
months to come. 

The Essex House Press, otherwise known 
as The Guild of Handicraft, which has ac- 
quired all the presses formerly the property 


of the Kelmscott Press, as well as all paper, 
vellum, and other supplies on hand at the time 
of William Morris’ death—the Kelmscott Press 
blocks having been deposited in the British Mu- 
seum and its type not being for sale—has also 
been most fortunate in securing most of the old 
Kelmscott workmen. The new press, which is 
under the direction of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, aided by 
the advice and active co-operation of Walter 
Crane and William Strang, is most actively en- 
gaged in the printing of books which, the man- 
agement trusts, will equal in beauty and perfection 
of handicraft the issues from the Kelmscott Press. 
Three books have so far been issued in limited 
editions—Benvenuto Cellini’s Treatise on Metal 
Work and Sculpture, The Hymn of Bardaisan, 
rendered into English from the original Syriac by 
F. Crawford Burkitt of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Shakespeare’s Poems; while two new 
books, not yet published, but said to be nearly 
or quite subscribed, are the Hymn to Lincoln, by 
Walt Whitman, and Erasmus on The Praise of 
Folly—Sir Thomas Challoner’s translation. 

Another very interesting printing venture, 
which is just about to publish its first announce- 
ment, is the press which Mr. Emery Walker 
and Mr. Cobden-Sanderson have started at Ham- 
mersmith to revive the fine old type of Jensen. A 
specimen leaflet has already been privately issued, 
and shows that the difficulty of reproducing an 
ancient type has been most successfully overcome. 
The first work set up by Messrs. Walker and San- 
derson is the little Agricola of Tacitus, with text 
arranged by Mr. Mackail. Other works which 
are in course of preparation are Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last and an edition of the Bible, to be pub- 
lished by arrangement with the Cambridge Press. 
The completion of this great work will, however, 
depend partly on the support it receives. 

In America a somewhat similar undertaking is 
being carried out by Mr. D. B. Updike, at the 
Merrymount Press, Boston; and, curiously 
enough, Mr. Updike’s trial volume is also to be 
the Agricola. The choice is a mere coincidence, 
both printers being aware that Latin looks hand- 
somer than English in type, and the Agricola 
being probably selected as the shortest treatise of 
any recognized merit. Mr. Updike, on hearing 
what was being done at the Hammersmith Press, 
has sent over one or two specimen pages of his 
work, which will be a handsome foolscap folio, 
probably of no great bulk. This type resembles 
rather the Jensen revival than the Kelmscott or 
Vale Press models, and was designed by Mr. 
Goodhue, the author of the imitation Morris 
type which is so popular among printers just 
now. 
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The Rise of Metropolitan Journalism” 


By Cuartes H. LEVERMORE 
Te 


The first daily paper in New York City was the 
Daily Advertiser, founded in 1785, of which the 
poet Freneau was for a short time the editor 
in 1789-1790. At the beginning of this century 
the New York City instrument of the Jeffersonian 
democracy was the American Citizen. Its edi- 
tor was an Englishman named James Cheetham, 
a master of invective, who was proud to be called 
an American Junius. When the breach between 
Burr and the Clintons occurred in 1801, Cheetham 
assailed Burr. The friends of Burr defended him 
in the Morning Chronicle, which they established 
in 1802 under the supervision of an elder brother 
of Washington Irving. 

The organ of the outgoing Federalist adminis- 
tration was the Commercial Advertiser, still in 
existence, the dean of the metropolitan daily 
newspapers. This paper had been founded in 
1793 by Noah Webster, and had at first borne 
a classic name, the Daily Minerva, suggestive of 
its famous founder’s Yale education. Alexander 
Hamilton and the Federalists who followed his 
fortunes also possessed a newspaper battery. This 
was the Evening Post, founded in 1801, and edit- 
ed by William Coleman, a Massachusetts gentle- 
man and a lawyer. He had been a municipal 
office-holder, but De Witt Clinton’s new broom 
swept him out of office in August, 1801, and the 
Post was established in the following November. 
The New York Evening Post owes its existence 
to the first application of the “spoils” theory in 
our political system. Mr. Coleman and Dr. 
Irving of the Chronicle were both men of erudi- 
tion and scholarly tastes, but Irving could com- 
pete with neither Coleman nor Cheetham in spite- 
ful vigor of expression. These gentlemen filled 
the small space reserved from advertisements 
with malicious paragraphs about each other, or 
with furious diatribes against the leaders of 
opposing parties. A few local chronicles and a 
bare summary of foreign news six or eight weeks 
old .occasionally appeared. The scurrilities of 
these faction-fights ripened into a harvest of duels. 
One day Metthew L. Davis, of Burr’s Myrmidons, 
patrolled Wall street, weapon in hand, expecting 
to slay Cheetham on sight. A challenge from 
Cheetham to Coleman led to a bloody fight be- 
tween Coleman and Harbormaster Thompson, in 
which the latter was shot to death. 

The leading political papers in New York City 
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in 1829 were the Courier and Enquirer, a Demo- 
cratic sheet of the old-fashioned sort; the Journal 
of Commerce, which may be described as “Adams 
Anti-Slavery” ; and the Evening Post, Jacksonian. 
The Evening Post was the favorite of the cul- 
tured clas: and early in the century it had 
already been | mortalized by the famous “Croak- 
er” literature of Fitz Greene Halleck and Joseph 
Rodman Drake. The paper passed in 1829 from 
the hands of the dying Coleman into the control 
of William Leggett and William Cullen Bryant. 
These two editors, both young and ardent, and 
both poets, were happily described in the columns 
of the Courier and Enquirer as “the chanting 
cherubs of the Post,” a title which clung to them 
for years. Under Mr. Bryant, who became the 
responsible editor in 1836, the Post naturally per- 
fected that literary flavor which it had ac- 
quired from the doctrinaire Coleman and the bril- 
liant Leggett. Mr. Bryant’s best service to 
journalism was his constant exposition of the 
ideals of a scholarly and cultivated gentleman; 
but his professional brethren and rivals were 
often angered by his didactic tone, and made un- 
kind allusions to the phylacteries of the Pharisees. 

The Courier and Enquirer, in 1829, was the 
property of James Watson Webb, a wealthy, hot- 
headed young aristocrat, who would have been 
more congenially placed among the fire-eaters of 
the Palmetto State than in democratic New York. 
Col. Webb’s West Point education did not tend 
to curb his ebullient spirits or to diminish his 
punctilious sensitiveness concerning his honor. 
The sword, the pistol, the walking-cane and the 
fist were all handier if not mightier weapons than 
the pen to him. Several times he assaulted the 
proprietor of the Herald in the street. More than 
once he journeyed post-haste to Washington to 
pull the nose or let the blood of some magnate 
who had breathed too carelessly upon the name of 
Webb. Only the interposition of Governor Sew- 
ard’s pardon in 1842 saved Webb from serving 
two years in the State’s prison for fighting a duel 
on a Sunday with Hon. Thomas F. Marshall of 
Kentucky. The elaborate bombast and grand- 
iloquence with which Webb described these 
encounters are among the most amusing re- 
miniscences of New York journalism.* If Col. 





*Witness the laborious elegance of his account 
of the famous assault upon Duff Green, editor of 
the Washington Telegraph: “After looking at him 
in silence for some seconds, I placed under my arm 
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Webb’s excitable energy could have been legiti- 
mately and sensibly directed in the field of his 
ostensible profession, he might have founded a 
great newspaper. Even as it was, a very con- 
siderable stimulus in newspaper enterprise was 
derived from him. The Courier and Enquirer 
entered into lively competition with the Journal 
of Commerce for the first possession of news from 
Europe. From 1830 to 1834 these papers kept 
fast-sailing schooners and clipper ships off Sandy 
Hook to intercept incoming steamers and to carry 
up the harbor if possible some “exclusive” news. 

The Courier and Enquirer became the foster- 
mother of nearly all the young journalists of that 
generation. Among these were Mordecia Manas- 
seh Noah and James Gordon Bennett. Major 
Noah’s personality is more interesting to the psy- 
chologist than important to the historian. He was 
an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was much 
guile. Since 1816 he had been editor of the city 
organ of Tammany Hall, and an aspirant for vari- 
ous political offices, some of which he obtained. 
Whenhe was a candidate for the shrievalty of New 
York City it was objected that a Jew ought not to 
be permitted to hang a Christian. “Pretty Chris- 
tians,” said Noah, “to require hanging at all!” 
Noah was a brilliant paragraphist, but too erratic 
and uneasy to make a durable impression in any 
calling. His vagaries touched occasionally on the 
verge of insanity, as when he attempted to gather 
all the lost tribes of Israel, among whom the 
Red Indians were to be included, into a new city 
on Grand Island in the Niagara River. Clad in a 
rich antique costume, he dedicated in September, 
1825, the corner-stone of the new Hebrew capital, 
and named the place “Ararat,” in honor of his 
illustrious ancestor, the elder Noah. The three 
men, Webb, Noah, and Bennett, who were so 
closely associated in the conduct of the Courier 
and Enquirer in 1830, had not~a few points in 
common. There was a dash of charlatanry in all 
three. They were alive to the mercantile value 
of sensationalism. They were ail restless spirits. 

Out of all the various attempts to make a cheap 
newspaper that could live, only three succeeded, 
each after its kind, the Sun, the Herald, and the 
Tribune. The Sun was the pioneer. It was first 
issued, September 3, 1833, by Benjamin H. Day, 
an intelligent workingman, and a job printer by 
occupation. There had been several similar ex- 





the walking-cane which I used, and leaned against 
the south jamb of the door, addressing him in the 
following terms which are still fresh in my recollec- 
tion: ‘You poor, contemptible, cowardly puppy, do 
you not feel that you are a coward and that every 
drop of blood that courses through your veins is of 
the same kind of hue as your complexion? Con- 
temptible and degraded,’ ” etc., etc., ad libitum. 
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periments during the preceding year, but they 
had all come to a speedy and untimely end. The 
Sun was the first penny newspaper that endured, 
and it remained a penny sheet until 1861. It 
started with a circulation of 300. Its first issue 
contained twelve columns of matter, each column 
ten inches long. It was filled with bits of local 
news and with advertisements for “Help Want- 
ed,” but this made it popular with the masses in 
search of employment. The first large increase 
of the visible radiance of the Sun was derived 
from the lively imagination of its editor, Richard 
Adams Locke, who published an article purporting 
to describe discoveries made by Sir John Herschel 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Sir John was then 
at the Cape, and had set up a new telescope there. 
The story ran that his telescope had revealed 
everything on the surface of the moon, and had 
discovered inhabitants, houses, soil, crops, ani- 
mals, and modes of living. Everyone believed it 
at first, and everyone bought the Sun to read 
about it. The New York Herald finally exposed 
the hoax, but the reputation of the Sun was made, 
and Mr. Day introduced steam power into his 
printing office in order to keep up with the de- 
mand. The Sun was the pioneer in this mechani- 
cal improvement, as well as in the publication of 
such gigantic “fakes.” 

Bennett had discovered that a paper which is 
universally denounced will be universally read. 
He had perceived that a democratic revival de- 
manded a more democratic press, and his tough 
Scotch fibre was elastic enough to endure either 
pull or pressure. He determined to make a paper 
which should be the master of politicians, not 
their tool. To that purpose, despite all his friv- 
olities and sinuosities, he clung with the tenacity 
of a Scotchman and the effrontery of a French- 
man. Moreover Bennett possessed in a high 
degree the ability which is at once the pride and 
bane of two-thirds of our so-called successful 
journalists to-day—the ability to write crisply, 
interestingly and omnisciently about everything, 
including the things of which he knew nothing. 
Out of the cellar at No. 20 Wall street came 
the first copy of the Daily Herald, May 6, 1835, 
a little four-page penny paper, with four columns 
to a page. Bennett literally fulfilled his editorial 
promise to “give a picture of the world.” He 
first in 1835 went on ’Change, note-book in hand, 
and wrote daily descriptions and reports of the 
stock markets. He first seized upon the opening 
of steam communication with Europe to organize 
upon that continent a bureau of foreign corre- 
spondence. He first in 1838 adopted the practice 
of reporting the proceedings of courts of law 
when cases of public interest were on the docket. 
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Mr. Bennett’s newspaper was quite emancipated 
also from the accepted standards of convention- 
ality, one might almost say of ethics. He knew 
better than any of his rivals the pecuniary value 
of wholesale advertisement, and his cold-blooded 
manner of translating notoriety into dollars and 
_cents shocked the chivalrous soul of James Wat- 
son Webb. According to Webb’s catechism gen- 
tlemen whose statements were too sharply criti- 
cized or whose motives were impugned could dis- 
cover a healing balm only in an invitation to shed 
blood. Bennett laughed at such conduct and 
laughed also at such provocations. Every attack 
upon him was duly chronicled in the Herald and 
made a fresh means for exalting the horn of the 
newspaper and for extending its circulation. Ben- 
nett was assaulted on the street and in his office 
by those whom he censured and lampooned. In- 
fernal machines were sent to blow him into atoms. 
Bennett answered with blows of ridicule and the 
public laughed with him and swelled the revenues 
of the Herald still more. Demos would buy and 
read the paper if it amused him, and so Bennett 
played the fool as well as the omniscient vizier 
to his majesty, the public. 

The audacious vanity and vulgarity with which 
he paraded his own private affairs before his 
readers kept the light-minded portion of the com- 
munity in a guffaw and alert to know what Ben- 
nett would do next. At one time he discourses 
thus: “Amid all these thronging ideas hurrying 
across the mind, crowds of feelings fresh from 
the heart, and projects of the fancy stealing on 
the heels of each other as if by enchantment, 
there is one drawback, there is one sin, there is 
one piece of wickedness of which I am guilty, 
and with which my conscience is weighed down 
night and day; I am a bachelor.” Some time later 
he announced his engagement in a leading article 
under these headlines: “To the readers of the 
Herald—Declaration of Love—Caught at last— 
Going to be married—New Movement in Civiliza- 
tion.” The first and last stanzas of the wild 
rhapsody that followed are these: 


I am going to be married in a few days. The 
weather is so beautiful, times are getting so good; 
the prospects of political and moral reform so 
auspicious that I cannot resist the divine instinct 
of honest nature any longer. . . . I cannot stop 
in my career. I must fulfill that awful destiny which 
the Almighty Father has written against my name 
in the broad letters of life against the wall of 
heaven. . . . My ardent desire has_ been 
through life, to reach the highest order of human 
excellence by the shortest possible cut. Associa- 
tion, night and day, in sickness and in health, in war 
and in peace, with a woman of this highest order 
of excellence must produce some curious results in 
my heart and feelings, and these results the future 
will develop in due time in the columns of the 
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Herald. Meantime I return my heartfelt thanks for 
the enthusiastic patronage of the public, both of 
Europe and of America. The holy estate of wed- 
lock will only increase my desire to be still more 
useful. God Almighty bless you all. James Gordon 
Bennett. 

The freedom with which the Herald related 
the annals of police courts and the particularity 
with which it recited scandals caused the great- 
est offense. The elder generation regarded Ben- 
nett as one who feared not God nor regarded 
man. Clergymen denounced him from the pulpit. 
Good men shook their heads over the prosperity 
of the Herald as an ominous sign of the times, 
and then read it to see what new iniquity it had 
been guilty of. “We can well remember,” says 
Parton, “when people bought the Herald on the 
sly and blushed when they were caught reading 
it; and when the man in a country place who 
openly subscribed for it intended by that act dis- 
tinctly to enroll himself among the ungodly.” 
Four classes in the community denounced the 
Herald: the managers of the old papers and the 
politicians, for obvious reasons; the stockbrokers 
because of the financial articles in the Herald; 
and the clergy, because of Bennett’s sensational- 
ism and open rejection of sectarian restrictions. 
But the Herald had not been a sinner above most 
of the other Galileans, unless it were worse to 
peddle scandal at two cents a bucket than to sell 
it for six cents. But not even Bennett needed 
to point out the ludicrousness of men like Webb 
and Noah in the garb of moral censors and guar- 
dians of virtue. There was a revulsion of senti- 
ment in favor of the paper which seemed to have 
no friends. 

In connection with the Philadelphia Ledger and 
the Baltimore Sun, the New York Herald estab- 
lished the famous pony express from Mobile to 
Montgomery during the Mexican War, by which 
all the details of that war appeared in those jour- 
nals before they were received by the authorities 
at Washington. This exploit destroyed all that 
was left of the Holy Alliance, and its principal 
members were glad to join, in 1849 to 1851, with 
the Herald in the combination for newsgetting 
which is now known as the New York Associated 
Press. Bennett was often little better than a 
mountebank; his channel of truth discharged its 
contents without discrimination, sometimes clear 
water and sometimes the filth of a- sewer. The 
stream cannot rise higher than its source; and 
no newspaper can be better than its dominant 
mind. We may regret that the cultured Bryant 
did not assume the prerogative of holding the 
mirror up to nature, did not transform the Even- 
ing Post into a keyboard across whose surface 
ran all the wires of human thought and passion. 
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The Amusements of Old London“ 


By RicHARD DAVEY 
TT 


Hockley-in-the-Hole, an establishment of great 
renown in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, situated in what was, until lately, Ray 
street, Clerkenwell, was a kind of theatre or 
arena which originated in Elizabeth’s time, and 
remained a favorite fashionable resort with the 
beau and the gentleman of quality until late in 
the last century. In the arena, both bulls and 
bears were chained to a staple by a chain about 
fifteen feet in length, so that the defending ani- 
mal had relative freedom of action over a circle 
of thirty feet, and were then worried by the fore- 
bears of our present bull-dogs, “not without great 
risk,” as old Hentzner says, “to the horns of the 
one and the teeth of the other.” Occasionally 
the bull’s horns were supplemented artificially by 
the great horns of oxen fixed on the stumps of 
his own with pitch, tow and such like matters. 
If the bull knew his business he generally man- 
aged to get the dog in the hollow of these long 
horns and sometimes shot him into the boxes, 
twenty feet above the pit. Mr. Evelyn once saw 
one drop into a lady’s lap in the third tier—which 
must have proved very agreeable to the lady. Oc- 
casionally as many as ten dogs were let loose upon 
the bull, some three or four of them fixing their 
teeth into his throat at once, making him roar ina 
manner greatly appreciated by connoisseurs, who 
applauded to the echo. When the bull would not 
show fight he was urged to it with red-hot irons, 
a practice which remained in vogue almost to 
within living memory. Bear-baiting, which was 
rarer than bull-baiting, was carried out on much 
the same principle, but in this case there were 
“variations and divertisements.” One of these 
was the not very intelligibie joy of whipping a 
blind-folded bear, an amusement which required 
the skill of five or six men armed with whips 
which they exercised upon him without any 
mercy, the unfortunate beast snapping and tear- 
ing at all who were not active enough to get out 
of his way.. Dog-fights at Hockley were very 
frequent, sometimes as many as twenty being 
entered at once. Here is a specimen of pro- 
gramme. It is dated 1716. “At the request of 
several persons of quality on Monday the 11th 
of this instant June is one of the largest and 
most mischievous bears that ever was seen in 


England to be baited to death with every variety. 


of bull- and bear-baiting, as also a wild bull to 
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be let loose in the game place with fireworks all 
over him. To begin exactly at three o’clock in 
the afternoon because the sport continues long.” 
Yet another. “At the desire of several persons 
of quality a leopard twelve feet in length to be 
baited to death and gentlemen who choose to risk 
their dogs are allowed to assist. Also an African 
tiger on a stage four feet high to be baited to 
death by six bull and six bear dogs for a hun- 
dred pounds.” In 1682 the Morocco Ambassador 
was indulged with the agreeable exhibition of “a 
horse who stood eighteen or nineteen hands high, 
and was of uncommon strength, was to be baited 
to death by a number of hounds.” The poor 
beast killed some dozen of the dogs and was then 
led off, but the dissatisfied audience had him 
fetched back, and a fresh lot of dogs was set 
upon him but without effect, so eventually he had 
to be despatched with a sword. Mondays and 
Thursdays were the days set apart for these 
pretty exhibitions. On one occasion “a mad bull 
was dressed up with fireworks and let loose in 
the game place amongst the men in the ground, 
together with a dog, also dressed in the same way, 
and another bear who had a cat tied to his tail.” 
We can imagine what ensued when the fireworks 
were fired and the exasperated bull roared and the 
cat scratched and the dog flew and the mob 
shouted and fell over each other in their attempt 
to escape from the infuriated animals. The play- 
bill on this occasion winds up with the following 
practical announcement: “As the diversion will 
last long and the days grow short the sport will 
begin between 5 and 6 o'clock.” In addition to 
bull- and bear-baiting, dog-fights and the encas- 
ing of living animals in fireworks, our refined 
great-grandparents were extremely fond of cock- 
pits and prize-fights. 

A population which could include such savage 
sports as these among their amusements thought 
very little of the torture chamber and found rec- 
reation in flocking to see men’s ears and noses 
cut off and witches burnt. The approaches to 
London in Queen Elizabeth’s time would suggest 
to us the vicinity of the capital of some ogress, 
the trees on the high road being often bowed to 
the ground with the weight of hanging men, while 
the gates of the city were always adorned with 
the heads of recently executed rebels and crim- 
inals or by the bloody quarters of such as had 
been put to death for their religious or political 
opinions. London Bridge and Temple Bar and 
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other conspicuous places were treated in a like 
fashion and converted into a sort of human meat 
shows, where decaying heads grinned down out 
of iron masks on the rotting carcasses of the 
quartered dead. No wonder the French Ambassa- 
dor complained of the smell! 

To turn to gayer subjects, our ancestors were 
very fond of al fresco entertainments, and Mr. 
Boulton’s account of Vauxhall is most amusing. 
This particular garden, which many French wri- 
ters believe to be still in existence, was after all 
only a primitive sort of Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
but, if we may believe Horace Walpole and other 
contemporaries, the behavior of its frequenters 
was often of such a nature that we should not 
tolerate it for a single moment. Occasionally 
politicians and gentlemen of quality indulged in 
a regular row, chairs were overturned, ladies 
screamed and fainted, heads were broken, and the 
distracted manager, who did not like to order 
the arrest of his distinguished patrons, would 
rush to the front of the principal box crying, 
“Gentlemen, order, order, gentlemen!” In a cer- 
tain sense, however, Vauxhall seems to have been 
very well managed. Mr. Tyers, who organized 
the show and kept it going for over half a cen- 
tury, was distinctly “a man of parts,” to use the 
phraseology of his own time. The gardens were 
well laid out with stately avenues of elms and 
ornamented with triumphal arches, marble statues, 
and one of Milton “in lead.” There were caves 
and grottoes, fountains and lakes, and at night 
as many as twenty thousand colored lamps illum- 
inated the scene. Then there were temples and 
pavilions, rotundas and music-rooms, colonnades 
for wet weather, and supper boxes where genera- 
tions of Londoners ate the noted Vauxhall chick- 
en and ham. There were fields for cricket play- 
ing, little theatres where comedies were acted 
and a gilded stage like a huge canary cage, from 
the lattice window of which the greatest singers 
of the age warbled ballads and trilled bravuras. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
during the summer months all London paid its 
shilling and enjoyed the fresh air and all the 
delights provided for it. On the night of 23d June, 
1750, my Lady Caroline Petersham had a party 
in a booth at Vauxhall which included Mr. 
Horace Walpole, his brother Lord Orford, the 
Duke of Kingstone, Lord March, a pretty Miss 
Beauclerc, “a very foolish Miss Sparre, little Miss 
Ash and Mr. Whitehead,” my Lord Granby of 
Minden fame and a few minor lights of the so- 
ciety of the day. The ladies, Horace says, “were 
as handsome as crimson could make them, having 
just finished their last layer of red.” The com- 
pany helped Lady Caroline to mince seven chick- 
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ens into a dish which her ladyship stewed over 
a lamp with three pats of butter and a flagon of 
water. Betty, the pretty fruit girl from S. 
James’ street, brought in hampers of strawberries, 
and thus the aristocratic company was provided 
with supper, talked loud and laughed louder, so 
that the booth was presently surrounded by a mob 
of commoners, “to admire and criticize their bet- 
ters at the top of their voices.” The party did 
not break up till three o’clock in the morning. We 
do things better at Prince’s or the Savoy. We 
don’t squabble and fling the champagne bottles at 
each other’s heads or talk so loud as to attract 
a “mob.” Unfortunately generous amateurs and 
professional singers do not volunteer to sing bal- 
lads and madrigals from the boxes to oblige the 
company, and all the applause in the world would 
not induce Melba or Patti to “favor” a pro- 
miscuous gathering with a song, as often hap- 
pened at Vauxhall when some great singer, 
amateur or professional, was recognized by the 
mob and literally compelled to sing. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Venice set the fashion in all matters of amuse- 
ment and was a sort of combination of our Monte 
Carlo and Paris. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the Venetians were seized with a perfect 
mania for masquerading and gambling. Paris and 
London followed suit, and the two most popular 
amusements, both public and private, were mas- 
querades and gambling saloons. People wore 
their masks or visors not only at balls but in the 
Mall and the parks and the theatres. At length 
matters got to such a pass that when a police 
raid was made on a certain loose dancing place 
in Soho and an order was given for everyone to 
unmask, what was the amazement of the police 
to find that at least a third of the company con- 
sisted of ladies and gentlemen of the highest 
aristocracy, some of whom had even brought their 
daughters to an entertainment which, to use the 
words of a contemporary, was “a disgrace for a 
female even of the lowest class to attend.” We 
are all crying out in this year of grace 1901 at 
the suggestiveness, not to say the immorality of 
certain popular plays, but they are refinement and 
decency itself to those which Georgian society 
flocked to behold and whose indecency was unre- 
lieved by wit. At the opera, which was patronized 
by the aristocracy alone, the singers were often 
admirable and the scenery superb, but the great 
ladies who formed the committee, boycotted one- 
half of the young men of the town in favor of 
their own particular friends. The beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire and her sister Lady Duncannon 
struck all the guards off the list but a single 
dozen. 
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Certain Errors of Speech’ 


By AGNES GROVE 
Te 


There is, perhaps, no language in which 
there is more latitude allowed in the pro- 
nunciation of words than the English language. 
There is no invariable rule for the pronunciation 
of any English letters or combination of letters; 
yet there is no language which to the refined and 
cultivated English ear can be more hideously 
murdered. The consonants can take care of and 
speak for themselves. It is the vowels that are 
at fault. They are tortured and twisted, the one 
usurping the place of the other, until they would 
assuredly not recognize themselves. This mal- 
treatment pervades their every utterance and 
mars the beauty of an otherwise noble tongue. 

There are certain words more tell-tale than 
others, the mispronunciation of which is consid- 
ered irretrievably damning. I do not refer to 
those words the sounds of which bear little or no 
relation to their spelling, words such as the un- 
initiated cannot be expected to grasp and which 
causes one to sympathize freely with the Ameri- 
can young woman who in despair abandoned the 
attempt to master our English names, because 
we “spelt one of them M-a-j-o-r-i-b-a-n-k-s and 
pronounced it Chumley.” And how is a foreigner 
to guess that a word of three syllables spelt “busi- 
ness” should be pronounced “biz-ness”? It is not 
such words as these the pronunciation of which 
constitutes the hall-mark of the classes. The 
most familiar of all these is the inevitable word 
“girl.” Any one saying “gurl” is beyond the pale. 
“What on earth else could you call it?” I can 
hear some exclaim. Believe me, my friends, 
there are those of us with whom that exclamation 
does for you. Banish all hope of ever being con- 
sidered of the elect. From the height of this 
exclusivism I once had an unpleasant fall. I had 
witnessed with some friends the performance of 
a play, the translation of a foreign medieval epic, 
and we were discussing the play, when some one 
(who ought to have known better, as I thought 
afterward with chagrin) remarked to me, “It’s 
such a pity in a play of this kind to talk about 
a girl,” pronouncing the word “gurl.” “Yes,” I 
agreed eagerly, “it spoils any fine play for one to 
hear ‘gurl.’” I noticed a somewhat blank and 
distant look overspread my companion’s face as 
he answered coldly, “I don’t know about any 
play; in modern plays girl” (still “gurl”) “is in- 

*Westminster Review. This entertaining article 
endorses and exemplifies perhaps as many errors 
as it condemns. 





evitable, but in this one I think ‘maiden’ would 
be preferable.” 

Nevertheless that word is the “gateless bar- 
rier” dividing without hope of appeal the sheep 
from the goats. But there are others, and these 
are mostly those derived from foreign languages. 
A book, for instance, becomes barely readable if 
the article “a” instead of “an” is placed before 
the word “hotel.” It is almost as bad as when 
a baronet’s or even a baron’s daughter is styled 
“Lady” Araminta. 

Let no one, however, suppose that all words de- 
rived from the French are to be pronounced as 
French words. For although there are some 
the pronunciation of which is optional and which, 
indeed, it savors somewhat of affectation to pro- 
nounce in the French way, although quite per- 
missible—such words as “programme,” “ome- 
lette,” “corridor,” “liqueur’—there are others 
which it is fatal to Frenchify. For instance, it 
is as bad, or even worse, to talk about a “valley” 
for valet or “Callay” for Calais as it is to sound 
the “h” in “hotel.” Mayonnaise and “Cayenne” 
(pepper) are also words for which the French 
pronunciation is obligatory, and to call a “blouse” 
“blowse” is equally unpardonable, and almost as 
bad is it to say “envelope” for “enveloppe.” 

Abbreviations too are often pitfalls to be avoid- 
ed. For although in all languages “piano” is 
perfectly permissible, the insistence upon the 
“forte” as well as the “piano” is wearying and 
pedantic. I cannot say why it is so, but it sounds 
to some ears very slipshod tc call port wine 
“port.” It is the only wine to which the word 
itself is tacked on. Nevertheless, from the age 
of fifteen, when I was unwillingly forced to swal- 
low doses of it, to the present day, when I occa- 
sionally persuade myself that my health requires 
it (which it does not), I have never heard this 
wine called anything but “port wine” by those 
from whose verdict there is no appeal. But 
“photo” is worse than “port,” and to be “photoed” 
worse still! And, thank heaven! I have never 
“biked” nor would I insult any one by “wiring” 
to them when I could telegraph. 

How few, for instance, sound the termination 
of such words as jewel, towel, panel, enamel, mo- 
ment, other than as if the “e” were a “u.” And 
how rarely do we catch an unmistakable “i” in 
such words as possible, evil, devil, animal, beauti- 
ful, etc., etc. But even in the matter of giving 
due weight to syllables and letters a nice distinc- 
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tion is necessary, and the opposite extreme is 
nearly as bad as a slovenly diction. Nothing, for 
instance, is more irritating than the sedulous pro- 
nunciation of mid-verbal h’s, or the sounding 
of the “t” in “often,” so carefully insisted upon 
by some of the apostles of genteelism. That it 
is as fatal to over-value syllables as to under- 
value them is seen in the words “topaz,” “mar- 
malade,” “Judas,” and the name “Seymour,” 
which becomes vulgarized when the final syllable 
is pronounced “more” and not “mer.” 

The accentuation of the syllables in words is 
purely a matter of education, for although it 
can be reckoned as a general rule that the accent 
should be thrown as far back as possible, even 
this is quite arbitrary, and it is not too much 
to say that almost every single word in the lan- 
guage has to be individually learnt, and that a 
fine ear, a delicate enunciation, and a refined 
spirit is necessary to the perfect appreciation of 
the beauties of so subtle a language. 

But apart from actual pronunciation, there are 
certain phrases and expressions which sound the 
warning note, and caution the unwary lest they 
should be betrayed into undue familiarity with 
those not of their caste. 

Perhaps those who “take” sugar are the most 
unregenerate. It requires a very slight stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that those who 
are guilty of inviting you to “take” food or drink 
would be quite capable of taking your umbrella 
(“umberella” they would pronounce it), so deadly 
a sin is it. 

People who “take” sugar are pretty nearly cer- 
tain to go up “town,” or leave “town,” as’ the 
case may be, the town in question, the existence 
of which is thus uniquely recognized, not being, 
as one might at this moment suppose it to be, 
Birmingham, but London. Those who leave 
“town” may do so for the purpose of joining a 
“week-end” party, an expression that offends the 
fastidious, or while “in town” they will pro- 
pose a walk “in the Row,” and for expressing 
their intention in this form, hanging is too good. 
They must expect to be cut, which is a slower 
process of social extinction. 

Those persons, too, who have very little idea 
what the word means from which the expression 
is derived will be continually talking about what 
is “gentlemanly,” whereas, if the expression be 
used at all, “gentlemanlike” is the word to use. 

Not only is there an exclusive pronunciation 
but there are actual possessions which are re- 
served solely for the use of middleclassdom. 
Napkin-rings, fish-knives, tea-cosies, and oh! I 
shudder as I write the word, “tidies” and night- 
gown-cases. It is true that fish-knives are creep- 
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ing up, and if it were not for one’s prejudice 
against them they are really more serviceable and 
cleaner than the quondam piece of bread. 

Miss Cholmondeley objects, if my memory is 
correct, to “pillow-shams” and “bedspreads.” 
Upon my word I have never heard of either; 
but I have heard, and I confess it, ugh! seen 
nightgown-cases. The people who use them will, 
if I may be pardoned for mentioning so intimate 
a portion of a lady’s toilette, substitute the French 
“chemise” for the homely English “shift,” call 
that portion of the outer garment that covers 
the body a “bodice,” talk about a “dress” when 
they mean “gown,” and being “gowned” when 
they mean “dressed,” and at meals make use of 
an unnecessary “serviette” instead of an honest 
napkin. They would also no doubt “ride” in 
a “trap,” a carriage, a train, or a cab. And if 
the latter were a hansom and one of these were 
its sole occupant, he or she would possibly betray 
him- or herself by sitting in the middle (or, as 
they would say, “the centre”) of the seat. 

You may be sure that their ladies will call upon 
you with their card-cases held conspicuously in 
their hand, set your teeth on edge by speaking 
of evening or afternoon parties as “at homes,” 
or “receptions,” probably place their husbands’ 
cards in the hall as they leave the house, and if 
you go and see them will certainly not be in 
the room into which you are ushered. They will 
always “commence” when they ought to begin, 
and they will also be heard talking of the nuptial 
chamber as “our bedroom,” or “the bedroom,” 
thus destroying by a word all the delicacy or 
illusion of married life. 

There are moreover some who know better who 
think they can afford to take liberties with 
the language. I do not refer to a silly jargon 
iffected by certain of the “smart,” especially the 
would-be smart; but an instance of the mispro- 
nunciation referred to is the word “diamond,” 
where the “a” is purposely ignored. I was once 
asked, “Why do all you aristocrats say ‘ain’t’?” 
by some one who would never have used such 
a vulgarism, and who is supported in her con- 
demnation by no less an authority than Miss 
Cholmondeley. And there is no doubt that many 
“genteel” feelings would be much outraged by 
the “goings-on” of some of the “aristocracy.” 

I have seen with my own eyes a countess of 
irreproachable breeding eating cheese with her 
knife and a marchioness drinking tea out of her 
saucer. I should much like here to be able to 
quote an “indiscretion of a duchess,” but those in 
whose company I happen occasionally to have 
found myself have always been strictly well-be- 
haved. 
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Choice Verse 
TT 


The Immortal Poem,......Mildred |. McNeal,..... Harper's Weekly 


I take the book—I part the uncut leaves, | 
And pause and turn and weigh and criticise, 

Even as the wagoner, casting up the sheaves 
For harvest, marks the color and the size. 


This is profound and stirs strange depths of 
thought, 
Troubling the simple beauty of the rhyme; 
This is more musical and this has caught 
The vigorous, doubting spirit of the time. 


But this—listen as I read—can this be new? 
Into its light I come like one exiled 

Finding the home he always journeyed to. 
Surely I loved it as a little child. 


The People of the Dew,....... Nora Hopper.......+ Black and White 


If you can rokker Romany and wish the gypsy well, 
Come tramp the fern beside me, up hill and over 


fell; ; 

I’ll show you where the deadwort grows and witch- 
bells cluster blue, 

And where the fox-bells ring at night for People 
of the Dew. 


They’re wayward folk and wandering folk and 
wastrel folk as we; . 

They take their gear whene’er it comes, they love 
no walls to see; ; 

They milk the kye and snare the birds, the horse 
at grass unshoe, . 

And spae the stars like Romanies, the People of 


the Dew. 


Like us, they come from far away; like us, ‘must 


wander far. ; 
Their kin is Jack-o’-Lantern, and every falling 


star. . 
They’re of the water and the wind, and of the fixed 
earth, you; 
But naught can stay and naught affray the People 
of the Dew. 


Whoever hears them singing will love no other 


song; : 

Gherer sees them dancing must rise and tramp 
along, a 

And take the highway for his path winter and 
summer through, 

And follow, follow till he find the People of the 
Dew. 


They’re hiding in the elder-tree and in the bracken 
brown, ? : t ; 
And one of them will go in rags, one in a silken 
gown; f 

But you may know them by their eyes that sorrow 
never knew; : 

They’ve looked on life and looked past death, the 
People of the Dew. 


Flood and Ebb. .....+es00: Clinton Scollard....... ....New England 


Where two stupendous arteries of trade 
Become a little space one thoroughfare, 
Day after day is the distracted air 
With deafening and continuous clamor weighed; 
Cars clash, gongs clamor, ponderous drays are 
swayed, 
And jostling crowds, that seem like puppets, dare 
The swirling vortex, meet and mingle there;— 
Thus is the whole a human maelstrom made. 


But with the sweet intrusion of the night 
The currents slowly slacken, till the last 
Back-sweeping surge has died into a calm; 
Silence descends on pinions vague and vast; 
n earth is peace, and at their heavenly height 
The stars swing on in their eternal psalm. 


The Iceberg......cceees Edward Sydney Tyler...... easade Spectator 


The Aurora decks my brow with flame; 
Rose-red my crystals burn; 

Out of the eternal deep I came 
And to the deep return. 

Borne of the herald winds I go; 

The trumpets of the desert blow; 

And round my breast I wear the mantle of the 
snow. 


And landsmen, far on Norway’s coast, 
Have seen my pinions white, 

And wondering asked what strange sea-ghost 
Went by them in the night, 

As down those racing tides I fled, 

A spectre from a world more dread, 

Snares thousand stars with my tremendous 
ead. 


Sometimes to my forlorn domain 
There comes a lonely sail: 
The rangers of the untraveled main 
Who follow the great whale. 
When the gray fog lies dank and cold, 
Along a slumbering ocean rolled, 
Into its ho they steer, with jocund hearts and 
old. 


Till breaking through that fatal veil, 
Athwart their bows I loom, 
And the wind leaves their drooping sail 
Before the impending doom. 
Even as those parted mists reveal 
The foe their wavering folds conceal, 
My — bulk descends upon their shattered 
eel, 


With crash of many a rending beam 
And shriek of drowning men, 
As the green billow’s stifling stream 
Floods the forecastle’s pen; 
While I, of ignorant soul and blind, 
Mute slave of a diviner mind, 
Leave Fe gasping prey. nor cast one glance 
ehind. 
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CHOICE VERSE 


Still southward, ever southward pressed, 
By hurrying currents driven; 
Till on serener seas I rest 
Beneath a bluer heaven. - 
And as some guilty spirit dies 
Before our Lord’s accusing eyes, 
Into the — I sink, watched by those cloudless 
skies. 


“Accolade......sceees. Stephen Power Otis............ Frank Leslie's 


You called me friend: It was as if a queen 

Gave me the royal touch and bade me rise 

A knight—swift hearkening unto battle cries 

Where standards wave and bright blades flash be- 
tween: 

A knight whose falchion steel shall strike more keen 

Than mailed Godfrey’s under Eastern skies, 

Or Lion-Heart’s, where the spent Paynim flies 

Aiong the olived slopes of Palestine. 

I scale for you the morning heights of Truth, 

With strength that fails not, feet that cannot tire, 

Love’s golden banner on the air to fling. 

I dare for you the hosts of Wrong and Ruth. 

Love nerves my arm and thrills my soul with fire— 

For you I am Crusader—conqueror—king! 


Faithless Faith.........00005 Henry Johnstone, ......eee00+ Outlook 


Not, on the crumbs and cold remains 
Of what was once a feast indeed, 

To starve his soul, or pick with pains, 
From corn-land long gone back to weed, 
Quitches and burrs and nettle-seed; 


Not, when the ebb has left the mud 
In festering levels brown and bare, 
To swear he hears the mighty flood 
Still rolling his strong waters there, 
And call the naked foulness fair— 


Not this becomes a man: but more, 
When old half-truths have falsehood grown, 
To seek through all the great world’s store, 
And make the living truth his own, 
Not heeding, though he walk alone, 


As walk’d the men that found at first 
Those by-gone truths, no longer true— 
Each like a traveler whom the thirst 
For home compels to hasten through 
The waste while yet the day is new, 
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Cheering his footsteps with a song, 
While round his slowly dying fire 

Gather the apes in stupid throng, 
Unskill’d to fan or build it higher, 
And watch it fade with dull desire. 


On tha Cliff........+. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson,..... .-- London Outlook 


I lie in the flame of the gorse, and gaze 

Sheer down through the snowy shimmering maze 
Of seagulls’ wings on the sapphire sea; 

And blue of the water, white of the bird, 

And yellow of flower within me have stirred 
Forgotten colors to sudden blaze! 


So long the smoke of the strife has blurred 
The fire of my life with its deathly gray, 

I thought it had almost smouldered away; 
But sea, bird, and blossom this April day 
Have lit three flames of rapture in me! 


Sic Transit,.......+ re See Atlantic 


The cities of the world, one after one, 

Like camp fires of a night, in ashes gray 
Crumble and fall; the wind blows them away. 
Karnak and Naucratis and Babylon— 

Where now are their kings’ palaces of stone? 
As the card houses children build in play, 
Tempest and flame and ruin and decay 

Have wasted them, and all their lights are gone. 
Thus, even thus, Manhattan, London, Rome, 
Like unsubstantial figments shall depart. 
Their treasure hoards of wisdom and of art, 
Which war and toil have won, a ruthless hand 
Will scatter wide, as jewels the wild foam 
Gathers and wastes and buries in the sand. 


Silence ....seceeees Cale Young Rice.....-...+++ New Literary Review 


Silence is song unheard, 
Is beauty never born, 

Is light forgotten—left unstirred 
Upon Creation’s morn. 


The Factory Whistle...........+ John Melintyre......6..+5+ McClure’s 


Across the flats, at dawn, the monster screams; 
Its bulk blots the low sun. Ah, God of truth! 
To wake from night’s swift mockery of dreams 
And hear that hoarse throat clamorous for my 
youth. 


ORO PUB. voc cs ivceccesscoseserssoessesed Lh, O. GUEMEP .vccccoccccscecoccssccccccosces New England 


In a painted “forest of Arden,” in the glare of the garish light, 

In doublet and hose, bepowdered and rouged, you sing to me night by night; 
Attuned to the sway of your cadenced voice as a harp to the wooing wind, 

I thrill at the touch of your painted lips, for—“I am your Rosalind.” 


Could you know that my art in seeming was a dearer thing than art, 

That the love words whispered nightly spring straight from a loving heart; 
Could you know that my soul speaks to you—aye, soul, and spirit, and mind— 
When I gaze deep into your eyes and breathe, “And I am your Rosalind!” 


To you ’tis a vain dissembling, a part of the work of the day; 

And the words- that your voice makes music, but the dull, dead lines of a play. 
Little you care for the woman you woo, save as a foil designed 

To prove your skill as a lover; yet-—“I am your Rosalind.” 


I merge in the player the woman. The actress good at her art 

Must needs look well to each glance and tone, must needs play still a part, 

Though the woman soul that must else be dumb—aye, soul and spirit and mind— 

Cry to your soul in another’s words; “And I am your Rosalind!” iv 
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The Household of a Russian Prince’ 


By Mary L. DuNBAR 
TT 





The immense wealth of the Baroness V 
made it possible for her to keep up the same 
state in her household as before the emancipation 
of the serfs—an unusual thing even among the 
wealthy nobility. Her beautiful daughter of six- 
teen was to marry a nephew of the Princess 
G——,, who belonged to the imperial family. The 
festivities were almost incessant. Lords and 
ladies danced in the pavilions or rowed on the 
artificial lake every day. In immense rooms the 
glitter of gold upon green baize fascinated the 
older pleasure seekers. Quiet, controlled faces 
were full of well-bred composure, but eager, 
nervous hands showed that the stake was large. 
In the park more than a thousand peasants from 
the baron’s different estates, wearing the cos- 
tumes which distinguished their places, feasted 
where an ox and sheep and pigs were roasted 
whole for them, or danced Russian dances, in 
which the grandees sometimes joined. 

Among the guests in the palace were the Grand 
Dukes Constantine and Vladimir, and the 
Naashednix, the present Czar’s father. They 
represented the Emperor and Empress, and were 
accompanied by aides-de-camp. 

The hostess gave thirteen dancing parties with- 
in two weeks; and ladies sometimes changed their 
dresses five times in one evening, in compliment 
to the different parts of Russia represented among 
them. Twelve pages in their livery of light blue 
and silver flashed about in service of the fair 
dames. 

The wedding ceremony was solemn and beauti- 
ful, in the church on the estate. At the door 
of the palace stood the mother of the bride to 
greet her return from the ceremony with the 
blessing, “May you always have bread and salt,” 
as she served her from a loaf of black bread 
with a salt cellar in the centre, as is the Russian 
custom for prince and peasant. Just at this dra- 
matic moment a courier dashed up with a tele- 
gram from the Czar and Czarina, and their gifts 
for the bride, of a magnificent tiara and necklace 
of diamonds. The other presents were already 
displayed in a beautiful room, but we saw their 
splendor through the glass of locked cases—a pre- 
caution surprising to an Englishwoman. The 
large swan of force meat was the only reminder 
of Boyar customs at the rather Parisian feast. 
Wine was served between each course with a 
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toast; while guests in turn left their seats to ex- 
press their sentiments to bride and groom, who 
stood to receive them. 

Prince G——’s house in Kharkov was of stone, 
with the imperial coat of arms carved over the 
front entrance, the double-headed eagle, I think, 
exactly like that of the Emperor. Prince ran 
had not the wealth of the Baroness V——, yet 
with its fifty liveried house servants, grand halls 
beautiful with malachite, alabaster, jasper, ex- 
quisite mosaics, and rare marbles and paintings, 
the establishment presented a fine and well-or- 
dered appearance. In the town house, each per- 
son had a suite of three rooms. Every member 
of the family had personal attendants. Mine con- 
sisted of a maid and a coachman; and because 
of the tyrant custom, I must needs have a flunky 
in gorgeous livery to strut behind me, as I walked 
abroad. I had a coupé with two beautiful horses, 
and a tall Arabian for the saddle, as fine as that 
of the princess, was placed at my disposal. The 
display of silver and china at the table was very 
elaborate, for guests of distinction. For the im- 
perial family was reserved the gold plate. The 
higher the rank of the guest, the older the vintage 
of the wine. With the French dishes were many 
excellent ones which were purely Russian. Black 
bread was as much relished by the Czar as by 
the poorest peasant, and a dinner, however elab- 
orate, was never served without it. 

Before partaking of dinner, and immediately 
after entering the dining-room, the gentlemen con- 
ducted the ladies to a side table on which was 
laid out the Sakooska, various kinds of liquors, 
accompanied by caviare, sandwiches, smoked her- 
ring cut in small pieces and dressed in oil and 
vinegar, cheese, radishes and such relishes as 
are supposed to create an appetite for dinner. 
Host and hostess left the table at the close of the 
meal and stood near the door, and guests, as well 
as members of the family, shook hands with them 
and thanked ‘them for their refreshment. 

Vocal music always enlivened the dinner, 
though conversation was never interrupted by it, 
unless national airs moved patriotism to listening 
silence, followed by enthusiastic applause. The 
singers were in a gallery between the large and 
small dining rooms. During the opening and 
closing pieces, which were sacred, the Russians 
crossed themselves, and thanked God silently, the 
music taking the place of audible grace. 

One season at the summer palace my heart 
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was deeply moved at the trials and sorrows of 
the housekeeper and her assistants with the Rus- 
sian breakfast. It was customary for all the 
household to take their coffee and rolls accord- 
ing to their own sweet wills—and there were 
so many wills. It might be in bed; or in the 
billiard room or the ninepin court; or in a hall 
in the garden, where the choir met for practice; 
or somewhere in the pleasure grounds, or on the 
lake; in fact, anywhere on the premises, except 
in the church. it was not unusual for guests to 
send word to the housekeeper that they would 
take their coffee in the Roman pavilion at the 
other end of the gardens, certainly more than 
three versts from the house. Frequently the gong 
sounded for luncheon before all had received their 
coffee ; though all the morning distracted servants 
had been running in every direction with their 
bright silver or copper coffee pots, scalded cream, 
and so forth. Everything must be served hot, 
or it was returned without scruple. I proposed 
to the princess that an English breakfast should 
be instituted. She laughingly discredited the 
practicability or possibility of the thing, but gave 
me full permission to try it. Then followed many 
and long consultations with butler and house- 
keeper, who had never heard of such a thing, and 
thought I was getting them into fine trouble. It 
was at last announced at dinner time that an Eng- 
lish breakfast would be served every morning at 
nine o'clock in the small dining-room. It was 
a success. No more coffee in the romantic regions 
of the lake for that season, at least; and the 
weary servants were quite ready to set my image 
up as an icon, at the earliest opportunity. 

In a bright, pleasant room the princess always 
kept twelve girls engaged in most delicate em- 
broidery. One thought of Penelope and her 
maidens, as they sang sweet Russian songs and 
plied their swift needles. But this Penelope did 
not work with them, but wore their dainty stitches 
on her own apparel, which was of such exquisite 
fineness that she could draw one of her linen 
garments through her wedding ring. They were 
busy, too, upon the trousseau of Vava, which had 
been in progress since her birth or baptism. 

The summer palace of the G——s was about 
thirty versts from the town house, and much finer 
and larger. Each member of the family had here 
a suite of five rooms. Large drays could drive 
directly through the wine cellars under the house. 
The gardens had the beauty of a dream, with lit- 
tle Greek temples here and there, and an artificial 
lake, with cascades amid greenery, made by a 
succession of steps. There were fully five versts 
of flowers, cared for by thirty such pretty Rus- 
sian peasant girls, wearing bright kerchiefs on 


their heads, their beautiful blonde hair in a 
Gretchen braid often reaching the knees. The 
simple crash dress, made like a chemise, showed 
such unconscious grace and beauty, even in their 
bare feet. 

A pretty and unique summer dining hall in 
the park had white marble walls, arranged the 
whole length with niches, in which grew delicate 
ferns luxuriantly, giving out a faint thymy sweet- 
ness. Branches of overhanging trees, interlaced 
with festoons of living vines, made the ceiling, 
and cast loving, flickering shadows on the tiled 
floor of cool green and white. Plashing, jeweled, 
limpid water of fountains added to the delicious 
coolness, and freshened the leaves of lilies in 
their clear, trembling depths. The loveliest room 
in the summer palace was copied in pink and 
white marble from one in the Alhambra—a foun- 
tain of perfumed water in the centre, and soft 
silken cushions all about it. 

The twenty-first birthday of Sergius, the oldest 
son, saw Russian festivity at its height. Two 
hundred thousand Japanese lanterns made a fairy- 
land of park and gardens. The glass-covered 
orangery was cleared for dancing. A large hall 
was arranged for theatricals. The green baize 
tables glittered with gold, and had always their 
eager devotees. 

The féte is like a splendid bewildering dream 
in my memory; everywhere the bonny heir, with 
his manly grace, the hero of the hour. I like to 
think of him in his picturesque hunting costume, 
something like the old Norse dress: broad- 
brimmed hat with long plume, many-buttoned 
waistcoat, and dark green doublet, the high-topped 
boots rolled over jauntily, and not quite reaching 
the full breeches. His trained hawks and fal- 
cons added to the beauty of the start for the 
chase, with other young nobles as picturesque 
in dress as he. 

The Russian horn music, entrancing when near, 
in the distance faint and far, made one feel that 
the god Pan had taken possession of the woods, 
and filled them with divine silvery music. There 
were often twenty or thirty horns, each producing 
one tone, and varying like the pipes of an organ. 
One of them sounded only C, another every D 
throughout the tune, etc. The peasants play very 
skilfully, each one giving his note with the great- 
est accuracy, so that the tones of the different 
horns seem to proceed from one instrument, and 
piano and crescendo are marked with exquisite 
effect. 

In Oriental manner the younger members of the 
household looked for expected guests from the 
housetops; clouds of dust proclaimed their ‘ap- 
proach in carriages. 
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Spring Days in Venice..,..... Edgar Faweett........ Cosmopolitan 


When the gulls begin to leave the Grand Canal, 
and the still grander one of the Giudecca, you 
know that spring in Venice has commenced its 
reign, ‘and that these silver-gray little pilots are 
going out on the lagoons to find it and to lead 
it, by their mystic persuasions, day after day, 
safely ashore. But it is a very capricious influ- 
ence, and it sometimes needs a lot of coaxing 
before it consents to become a permanent one. 
At last, however, say by the middle of April, great 
blotches of light dance and glitter on the murky 
emerald of the waterways. If the season be 
propitious, great clusters of sempre verde peer, 
too, above the mellow masonry of covert gardens. 
White boskages of apple-blossom will break upon 
you as your boat slips between moldering struc- 
tures and you glance at their distant courtyards 
through the rusty iron trellises of their gates. But 
sweetest evidence of all, I think, are the hap- 
hazard knots of weed that tuft the old melan- 
choly brickwork in thousands of crannies. They 
lack reverence as regards another kind of in- 
vasion, and fearlessly preen their plumes on the 
fagades of the old churches themselves. Their 
audacity only equals that of the pigeons; and it 
is as common a sight to watch some S. Bartolom- 
meo or S. Giovanni with a purple, iris-necked 
bird cooing on his head as to perceive one of his 
shoulders epauletted by tasselings of verdure. 

But the chief charm of spring in Venice comes 
inevitably from her skies alone. Nearly every- 
thing that she proffers you is unique, yet of all 
her amazements none so teems with saliency as 
this intimate kinship of heaven and earth. Per- 
haps in earlier times it was felt less; for then, we 
are told, the palaces were splendid with Giorgione 
frescoes and Murano mosaics. But now they are 
all in their dim decline and eclipse. The sun was 
once like a lover to Venice, but latterly the bond 
between them, I should say, is of more touching 
kind. The bridegroom still thrives in glorious 
vigor; the bride has grown faded and forlorn. 
Yet she responds, and with exquisite pathos, to 
the ardors of his caress. Astonishing is it, in- 
deed, how that caress can vivify and transform. 
Shadowy lilacs, vague pinks, mysterious purples, 
will start out from unnumbered nooks and coigns. 


Venice is a ghost at all times, the ghost of her 


dead imperial self. But there are times when she 
is a bit grimly phantasmal. It is the coming of 
- spring that makes her lovably so. Of course, at 


such hours the Piazza San Marco is often densely 


thronged. If there is one thing above all others 
that the Venetian dearly loves to do, it is to loaf, 
and his worst foes must admit of him that he 
does it extremely well. When he belongs to the 
masses he is capable of lying all day long on his 
stomach with the grimiest of slouch-hats aslant 
against his shock of coarse black, shiny hair. 
When he belongs to the classes, he sips endless 
cups of coffee at Florian’s or the Café Quaddri, 
sometimes on the outer sidewalk, sometimes in 
the little gilded, uncomfortable rooms. His wife 
and daughters are often with him, and they in 
turn are often unaccompanied by any male com- 
panion whatever. All the best Venetian monde 
gathers here on the Piazza. It is not smart in 
any Anglo-Saxon sense, nor smart, for that mat- 
ter, in any sense at all. The ladies are mostly 
dressed with a tasteless contempt for style and 
color in their apparel; the men, whether princes, 
counts or advocates, are universally garbed in 
shabby gear. Economy, if not poverty, strikes 
in them one continual dingy note. And yet they 
lounge here, in what is still the most magnificent 
square of Europe, close to the grandly towering 
Campanile, close to the noblest church on which 
human eyes have ever gazed. For the Basilica di 
San Marco is undoubtedly that. It might be 
called the orchid of architecture, so gorgeous is 
its coloring while at the same time so hardy are 
its fragilities. It is one jewel of matchless 
mosaic, and if it were lifted from its foundations 
and set in the bosom of some fabulous giantess it 
might carry out its costliness there with a splen- 
did, felicitous ease. Enter the S. Mark Cathedral 
on a radiant day in spring. Shafts of sunlight 
slant from the upper casements of the soft gray 
domes outside. You are engirt by the bloom 
and glow of mosaics. You tread on them; you 
glance about at them; you gaze up at them. 
Keenest and richest color, of every imaginable 
tint, greets you everywhere. At first you may 
tend to pronounce it an almost meaningless riot. 
Then it resolves itself, on the pavements, into 
the most fascinating Byzantine arabesques. After- 
ward, letting your gaze roam at random, you per- 
ceive that the most impressive Biblical and Apos- 
tolic legends are told on surfaces which seem 
like close-joined petals in their relations to this 
tiger-lily interior. One feels as though he were 
some pygmy elf, slipped into the heart of a flower 
unparalleled for luxurious dyes. But these, as 
they grow less chaotic, pierce you with a deeper 
admiration. Every square foot of them becomes 
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more and more treasurable; and when you begin 
to realize that these same square feet, in their 
halcyon bloom, are almost fifty thousand as re- 
gards actual area, and that their age is from 
eight to six centuries, you reach that stage of 
emotion when awe and delight thrillingly blend. 





Plotters in Paris CAFES. ....-ccceccevseerecceccecsess New York Sun 

Paris is a rendezvous of exiles. Every Eu- 
ropean who has got into trouble in his own land 
naturally gravitates hither. Every really up-to- 
date guide book to this city should have a chapter 
devoted to the Plotting Places of Paris. These 
are mostly cafés, where sit the exiles of many 
lands, weaving over beer-stained tables combina- 
tions against the tyrants at home. 

The waiter at the Café Soufflot in the Latin 
Quarter points out to you, if he is communi- 
cative, a dark, lazy-looking young man who 
smokes innumerable cigarettes and chats in a 
bored way with other dark, lazy-looking young 
men. To the waiter he is a personage. 

“That,” says the functionary proudly, “is M. 
Sidi ben Hassan Bey. He is the chief of the 
Syrian branch of the Young Turks. Those are 
his lieutenants and his two secretaries there with 
him. They come here every night to conspire.” 

The Café Soufflot is a noted rendezvous of 
Orientals. One sees there as many wearers of 
the fez as ordinary silk-hatted citizens, and it is 
rare not to find a certain proportion of the cus- 
tomers arrayed in gorgeous robes. The news- 
papers kept for the customers are printed in five 
or six of the languages whose characters look 
to the uninstructed eye like the trail of a light- 
footed spider. 

“We come here because we are practically lost 
among a crowd of two hundred persons,” says 
Sidi ben Hassan Bey. “Of course we, the 
chiefs, are known to the Sultan’s spies, who 
abound in Paris. But we often have business 
instructions to communicate to members of our 
party, who are not yet known. They pass in here 
unobserved among so many Eastern people. If 
we met them on the streets, or in an ordinary 
café, they would at once be entered on the bad 
books of the Yildiz Kiosk. That would increase 
our difficulties tenfold; for no one who has been 
seen talking to any of us leaders would be allowed 
to enter any Turkish port, or in any way to cross 
the Turkish frontier. His full description and a 
fanciful history of his doings would reach the 
authorities ahead of him, and he would be at once 
stripped of his papers and thrown into prison for 
an indefinite time.” 

Those Parisian exiles for whom Kosciusko 
fell, to wit, the Poles, have to wage a triple 
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war. Some of them are German subjects, some 
are under the rule of Russia, others are con- 
trolled by the white-uniformed Austrians. They 
meet in Paris to plot against the three countries. 
They are engaged in striving by all means short 
of force to keep the Polish spirit still burning and 
to preserve the national language and customs 
against the foreigners who, in those three differ- 
ent lands, are trying to absorb and transform the 
Polish element. 

In this the agitators are succeeding singularly. 
The three Powers are finding it increasingly hard 
to assimilate their reluctant Polish subjects. 
Wherever there are a few thousand Poles in a 
town the administration rapidly falls into their 
hands and the local acts are couched in the Polish 
language. The Paris Committee of the Sons of 
Kosciusko, which meets weekly at the Café 
Napolitain, is making the digestion of their coun- 
trymen increasingly difficult to every Power that 
controls a concentrated Polish population. 

Hundreds of Americans know every corner of 
a certain long, low-roofed barroom within a 
stone’s throw of the Madeleine. This is Old 
Pat’s, though Pat Reynolds himself is now dead. 
Pat’s was the rendezvous of extreme Irish revolu- 
tionists, Fenians, Clan-na-Gael men and members 
of all kinds of desperate little societies that split 
off from these or hung upon their outskirts. Many 
a desperate plot was arranged in the little cur- 
tained recess at the right end of the room; many 
a brave fellow left that place to take ship for 
Dublin, carrying documents to the home leaders, 
or guns for a hoped-for rising. 

There is no Irishman nor Irish-American of 
note in the unwritten secret history of the Green 
Isle, among the early exiles of ’48, the Fenian 
leaders of ’67 or the Land-League men of the 
*80s, that has not passed into that little recess 
and talked Ireland to the fumes of Old Pat’s 
curious whisky. 

There was a curious scene at Old Pat’s several 
years ago. Arthur Balfour, the nephew of Lord 
Salisbury, who was then the incarnation in the 
Emerald Isle of the rigid, repressive measures of 
England and was held in detestation by the peo- 
ple, was once brought to visit the Irish-American 
bar as one of the curiosities of Paris. The first 
man he saw, at a little table near the door, was 
William O’Brien, whose shaven hair had not yet 
had time to grow since he came out of prison, 
where Mr. Balfour himself had sent him under 
the Coercion act. 

The English visitor made a hasty salute and 
passed along. At a little distance down the room 
he nearly fell into the arms of Michael Davitt, 
who, at the very moment, was wanted by the 
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Balfour police on a coercion writ, which had 
forced the Mayo patriot over the straits. Had the 
Briton ventured a little further he would have 
fallen among an assemblage of Irishmen whose 
principles and plans would have made his hair 
stand on end; men in comparison with whom Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Davitt were as innocent babes 
of the revolutionary movement. But Mr. Balfour 
stood not upon the order of his going; he went at 
once, fleeing as if his own police were after him. 
Old Pat laughed to his dying day over Mr. Bal- 
four’s comically rueful face on this occasion. 

Another English-speaking bar at which con- 
spiracy—of a kind—has been hatched is the well- 
known house in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, 
where, two or three years ago, the late ex-King 
Milan of Servia used to hold his highly unkingly 
revels. Milan loved English ale and Scotch 
whisky. When he had imbibed generously of both 
in turn he used to hold forth with eloquence on his 
doings and on the unfilial conduct of his “usurp- 
ing son,” and called upon all who happened to be 
there to join him in seeing justice done to a de- 
throned king and an unhappy father. 

Sometimes he would conclude his incoherent ora- 
tions with a request for the loan of half a dollar to 
go on with. It is a fact that he often ran absolute- 
ly out of cash through his reckless extravagance, 
though he had a princely allowance from the 
private purse of his son, the King, as well as 
from the Servian House of Parliament. Lots of 
people were ready to lend him the francs he 
happened to ask for; there is always a certain 
satisfaction in having a King among your cred- 
itors. Milan, of course, never paid. Sometimes, 
for a joke, some one would remind him of the 
debt. 

“Sire, I had the honor of lending your Majesty 
half a dollar last week.” 

The ex-King would draw himself up with a 
drunken dignity. “Sir, you forget yourself. Sir, 
you do not know to whom you are talking. I am 
a King, sir; and a King never borrows money.” 

If his creditor insisted Milan’s wrath was sub- 
lime. He once said to a man who was taking 
a rise out of his drunken Majesty. “Sir, you 
have been my friend; I would like to have been 
yours; but all is over between us from this day. 
Thank your fates that I do not wield the power 
of my ancestors. They would not have suffered 
this insult !” 

His Majesty sublimely forgot that his grand- 
father, the first Obrenovitch, had been a herder, 
tending pigs and cows on the Servian mountain 
slopes. 

That English bar has, all the same, seen some 
real conspiring. Milan was quite often sober 
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about midday, and it was in the lunch room, 
over the English food he liked so much, that he 
met the discontented or disgraced officers and 
the intriguing deputies of the Sobranje, through 
whose efforts he hoped to dispossess his son and 
revenge himself upon Queen Natalie. 

The Grand Café on the Boulevard des Ca- 
pucines, just under the Hotel Scribe, where Presi- 
dent Kriiger put up during his triumphant visit 
to Paris, has long been a house of call for Eu- 
ropean chiefs of the Transvaal Republic. Dr. 
Leyds, the young and active Boer plenipotentiary 
to the European Powers, was generally to be 
found at this café between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when he was not at Brussels or filling a 
temporary commission to some foreign court. 1 
have often seen him taking his appetizer at a table 
just by the window, talking the while to the mem- 
bers of his staff, who counted on finding him 
there, or to sympathizers with the Boer cause. It 
was here he made arrangements with the Ameri- 
can and Irish pro-Boers who were sending volun- 
teers to aid the daring farmer soldiers. 

There is in Paris a little circle of the exiled 
adherents of Don Carlos, who hope one day to 
aid him in snatching the crown from the head 
of the boy-King of Spain. These exiled grandees 
are, truth to tell, rather a shabby lot, though they 
are all dukes or marquises at the very least. 
Carlism does not seem to agree with them. At 
the little eating house off the Avenue de l’Opera 
where they meet to play cards, and presumably to 
do a little conspiracy, their dinner bills do not 
represent a fortune to the proprietor. They seem 
generally to dine on a bowl of soup, strongly 
flavored and scented with garlic, and a great 
chunk of bread. 

But if their bill of fare is not extensive and 
their cuffs show frayed edges, their manners are 
those of courts. They salute each other like kings 
and they offer you a cup of bad coffee as if they 
were presenting you with Tokay in a golden vase. 
Always before breaking up their nightly card 
party they solemnly drink to “King Carlos and 
his Right.” Poor ragged dukes and grandees; 
there is something charmingly pathetic in their 
unwavering fidelity. 


re Catholic World 


The faith of the days that are gone still lives 
in Brittany. Evidences of the supernatural char- 
acter that has impressed itself on the lives of 
the people are visible at every step. Religion 
seems to absorb a larger share of the people’s 
thought and to command a greater portion of 
their worldly wealth here than anywhere else in 
France. Through the entire Year large bodies 
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of the people move in pilgrimages to their favorite 
shrine of S. Anne d’Auray. At every step arise 
new chapels and churches. At Saint-Brieuc sev- 
eral were built at once; Lorient, a town peopled 
with soldiers and sailors, raised at its gate a 
church in the style of Louis XIV.; Vitri gives 
to its church a new bell and a sculptured pulpit; 
the little villages put up in their cemeteries Cal- 
varies with figures of the Middle Ages; Dinan 
restores and enriches its beautiful church of S. 
Malo; Quimper throws to the air two noble spires 
from the towers of its cathedral; the chapel of 
S. Ilan, a model of elegance and grace, rises 
in pure whiteness on the border of the sea in 
the midst of the calm roofs of a pious colony, and 
in finishing the beautiful church of S. Nicholas 
we have abundant evidence of what the piety 
and zeal of a pastor may do in a few years, when 
aided by the alms and gifts of a devoted flock. 

The dedication of these memorials of religious 
art are the great feast days of the Bretons. They 
gather from near and from far, and a more pic- 
turesque sight may not be seen the world over 
than is witnessed at the great religious cere- 
monies. 

Quaint costumes are the order of the day. The 
sturdy rural population lay aside all farmwork 
and leave their flocks to the care of Providence, 
and are away for days delighting their souls with 
the ceremonial of religious worship. 

Walk on a market day through the square of 
some town of Finisterre. It seems to be a very 
bedlam of barter. Rows of little wagons are 
about one in every direction, and on these, in 
goodly array to tempt the purse of the buyer, are 
all sorts of merchandise: velvet ribbons and 
buckles for the men’s caps, woolen ornaments 
made into rosettes for the head-dresses of the 
women, variegated pins ornamented with glass 
pearls, pipe-holders of wood, little microscopic 
pipes and instruments to light them with, and 
other useful and ornamental wares. Under the 
tents of these movable shops throngs of men and 
women gather, eager to buy what they desire. 
The head-dresses of the women are most curious 
in their variety, and even here, where a religious 
atmosphere seems to prevail, the feminine love 
of the pretty and the artistic asserts itself. While 
the large handkerchief very often covers the head, 
still it runs to bright and variegated colors. The 
men, too, are not a little fastidious in their dress. 
They affect bright colors far more than their 
Anglo-Saxon cousins across the Channel. The 
pantaloons fit tightly, resting on the hips so that 
the shirt may be seen between them and the vest. 
Their caps are broad-brimmed and often cover 
the hair, which is worn long and tucked up be- 
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hind. There seems to be about them a natural 
air of dignity. They pass on with measured step 
and they never rush, as though they were filled 
with a certain disdain for the things of this world. 

The bustle of business goes on, when suddenly 
from the high bell tower of the neighboring 
church comes the echoing peal of midday. Twelve 
times it slowly strikes, then all is hushed. The 
Angelus rings, every one pauses in the bargain- 
driving or in the passing of chance, or in the 
clatter of voices. With simultaneous movement 
the men doff their hats and drop to their knees. 
The sign of the cross is made, and one low 
murmur tells the Angelus. A stranger in such 
a crowd must kneel; involuntarily he bends the 
knee with the rest. The midday prayer is fin- 
ished; they rise again, life and motion commence, 
and a din is heard which seems, in contrast to the 
previous stillness, like the deafening roar of the 
sea. 

It has only been within the last thirty years 
that Quimper has been in touch with the modern 
world by the railroad. Formerly the only way 
of access to this portion of Finisterre was by 
diligence from Rennes. The lack of communica- 
tion kept this province secluded and remote. The 
people also kept to themselves. There was no 
reaching out after the novel. They have their 
language, their customs, and their costumes, and 
they are wedded to them and want no invasion 
of the new. 

The Breton language is not a “patois,” as it is 
called by those ignorant of its literature, its his- 
tory and one might say its antiquity. The Bretons 
say of it themselves that it was the language of 
Paradise. The clergy are assiduous in keeping 
it in vogue as much as possible, and they do all 
they can to resist the inroads of the outside world. 

The quays are the favorite promenades of the 
people, and in the summer military bands make 
the gathering under the fine old trees pleasant 
with their stirring music. 

The cathedral has been restored recently; the 
towers make a most striking landmark. What is 
remarkable about the interior is the leaning nave. 
Whether this divergence from the straight line 
was necessitated by some architectural difficulty 
it is hard to say, but the people have their own 
pious explanation. It is symbolic of the lean- 
ing head of Christ as he was dying on the cross. 





The Rise of Berlin, ........+4+ Sidney Whitman,..... jdoiuitd Harper's 


Berlin is essentially a modern city—modern in 
the practical American up-to-date sense of the 
term, but modern also in a sense which its enemies 
in other days loved to dwell upon as an evidence 
of its lack of distinction. For, compared with 
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other great capitals of empire, Berlin is really a 
creation of yesterday, St. Petersburg alone being 
of more recent origin. 

The traveler from the West will find something 
peculiarly striking in the first impressions re- 
ceived on his arrival at the Prussian capital. The 
train—punctual to a minute—steams into the 
spacious terminus, where scarcely a soul is to be 
seen except a few blue-frocked railway porters. 
There are no advertisements of any kind on wall, 
ceiling, platform, or footway to remind the trav- 
eler of the dreary commercial character of modern 
life. The nickel-pointed helmet of the policeman 
emphasizes the military, the drilled bureaucratic 
character of the nation, and of the capital in 
particular. There is no excitement, no haste, and 
no rush. Everybody is on the alert, for they are 
modern Prussians all; everything—control of 
tickets, exodus of passengers, claiming of luggage, 
engaging of vehicles by means of metal disks 
which are handed to travelers in strict rotation 
from a wire file by a uniformed official as they 
pass out of the station—all is done by rote and 
rule with the utmost celerity consistent with order 
—that is to say, in about half the time taken over 
the same job elsewhere in Europe. 

The principal streets present a bewildering 
scene of life and activity, such as is only to be 
paralleled upon the Continent by one or two 
cross-points in Paris. The traffic is watched—it 
can scarcely be said to be regulated—by mounted 
policemen stationed at different intervals. But 
there are rarely any blocks or stoppages, for the 
streets are uniformly broad, and everything moves 
smoothly—like the well-greased wheels of the 
numberless tram-cars driven by electricity or 
steam, some few being still drawn by horses, or 
the smart, clean-looking “Droschken,”* nearly all 
provided with the new fare-making taxameter. 

At the street corners where the traffic is thick- 
est, ambulance lodges are fitted up to treat any 
case of street accident on the spot. A red cross 
painted on a white ground, prominently con- 
spicuous by day and night, is affixed on a level 
with the street lamp, and marks the so-called 
“sanitary station.” . 

An arrow is painted next to the number of 
every house, so that the stranger can see at a 
glance in what direction the numbers follow each 
other: no small convenience in a town many 
houses of which have a frontage of sixty to over 
one hundred feet! Everything the eye can see 
tends to convey an overwhelming impression of 


*“Droschke” is the generic term used for every 
kind of carriage on hire—including the aristocratic 
brougham, the elegant open victoria, 
ponderous Landauer. 
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order, high-strung activity, and, above all, of 
cleanliness. Nor is this impression unwarranted ; 
for if anywhere in the world, it is here in Berlin 
that relentless, never-ceasing, systematic war is 
being carried on by day and by night against dirt, 
adulteration, and every other form of human 
negligence and dishonest manipulation. 

That the postal service of Berlin has long been 
the model (as yet unattainable) for the rest of 
Europe is well known. But it is not equally mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the excellence of 
the Berlin postal arrangements of yesterday no 
longer satisfies the postal authorities of to-day. 
The latest innovation has been a still more fre- 
quent clearing of the letter-boxes and a more 
rapid delivery than ever. The letter-boxes in 
the principal thoroughfare are now cleared every 
fifteen minutes during the busy hours of the day. 
The rapidity of delivery of letters recently even 
resulted in the saving of a human life. A girl 
determined to commit suicide, wrote to her par- 
ents of her intention and posted the letter, which 
was delivered within an hour of being posted. 
This enabled the father to hurry off in a cab to 
the spot in the Thiergarten which his daughter 
had mentioned as that where her body would be 
found, to catch her alive, box her ears, and take 
her home. 

Physical strength is most strikingly dominant 
in the portraits of noteworthy personages in dif- 
ferent walks of life—as seen in the shop windows 
of the capital, or as met in society. Whether they 
are soldiers or statesmen, politicians, professors, 
or scientists, well-known manufacturers or finan- 
cial magnates, they generally impress the stranger 
by their stalwart proportions and powerful cast of 
features. The exceptions, such as the refined, 
almost feminine face of Professor Mommsen, the 
slim Celtic figure, the fervid, fanatic countenance 
of Bebel, the Social Democrat leader, the dis- 
tinguished features of Virchow, and a few other 
eminent personages, mostly of Huguenot or high- 
bred German descent, only serve to throw into 
relief the huge-limbed, “téte carrée” type of the 
prominent personalities to be met with in Berlin; 
men of strong brain in broad casement, foremost 
in this modern community. 

In intellectual matters the Berliners are as 
much addicted to a cosmopolitan appreciation as 
ever. The large proportion of foreign plays 
performed, especially those of Shakespeare, of 
contemporary French and Scandinavian authors 
—particularly Ibsen—is a standing proof of this. 
Nowhere in Europe are foreigners of distinction 
in art, science, or literature received with greater 
cordiality by court, society and middle classes 
than in the Prussian capital. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Mr. William Archer has recorded for The 
Critic a “real conversation” which he had with 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Among the topics discussed 
by the two were Mr. Hardy’s astonishing knowl- 
edge of the topography and folk-lore of Wessex, 
and the proportion of fact to invention in the 
novelist’s work. Mr. Hardy—although he is not 
yet an old man, having been born in 1840—de- 
clared that many of the old countryside tradi- 
tions and customs had died out within his recol- 
tection.’ He himself had danced around the May- 
pele, had talked with men in the stocks, and had 
attended the performances of Christmas mum- 
mers. The superstitions of the people, however, 
still flourish. From this topic Mr. Archer led 
Mr. Hardy to a discussion of the latter’s opinion 
of the supernatural—which revealed the au- 
thor as a man eager to believe but convinced 
of the cogency of Hume’s famous principle— 
that no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle. 

A pessimist has been described as one who, 
when he has the choice of evils, takes them both. 
If Mr. Hardy be a pessimist he is of a very 
gentle and moderate sort, his view of life being 
tempered by a certain genial philosophy which, 
while it does not obscure for him the hard facts 
of life, inclines him to accept them as an element 
merely in a noble drama. Mr. Hardy said to 
Mr. Archer: “I never could understand why the 
word ‘pessimism’ should be-such a red rag to 
many worthy people; and I believe, indeed, that a 
good deal of the robustious, swaggering optimism 
of recent literature is at bottom cowardly and in- 
sincere. I do not see that we are likely to 
improve the world by asseverating, however 
loudly, that black is white, or at least that black 
is but a necessary contrast and foil, without 
which white would be white no longer. That 
is mere juggling with a metaphor. But my 
pessimism, if pessimism it be, does not involve 
the assumption that the world is going to the 
dogs, and that Ahriman is winning all along the 
line. On the contrary, my practical philosophy 
is distinctly meliorist. What are my books but 
one plea against ‘man’s inhumanity to man’—to 
woman—and to the lower animals? (By the 
way, my opposition to ‘sport’ is the one point on 
which I am at all in conflict with my neighbors 
hereabouts.) Whatever may be the inherent good 
or evil of life, it is certain that men make it much 
worse than it need be. When we have got rid 
of a thousand remediable ills, it will be time 


enough to determine whether the ill that is irre- 
mediable outweighs the good.” 





The Reverend Elijah Kellogg, whose books will 
be remembered affectionately by many who were 
boys thirty years ago, died at his home near 
Portland, Maine, March 17. Mr. Kellogg’s stories 
of Casco Bay and of the West Indian trade— 
with the innocent fictions of Messrs. Trowbridge, 
Horatio Alger, Harry Castlemon and Oliver 
Optic—represent the literary pabulum of a former 
generation of young Americans. Mr. Kellogg 
lived to be eighty-eight years old and wrote about 
forty books. His most famous literary product 
was the speech of Spartacus to the Gladiators, 
which still appears in all manuals of declamation, 
and continues to be heard constantly thundered 
from platforms: “Ye call me chief, and ye do 
well to call me chief.” Mr. Kellogg was born 
in Portland, graduated at Bowdoin and the 
Andover Seminary, was Congregational minister 
at Harpswell, Maine, for many years, and then 
went to Boston and began to write. The last 
thirty years of his life he spent at Harpswell 
as farmer and pastor. He died poor—which was 
a pity. The papers have printed many stories 
about him which indicate that the man was more 
remarkable than his books. 





Whatever may be thought of Mr. Hewlett’s 
last book the fact remains that by his total work 
he has made a strong impression on the reading 
public. Mr. Hewlett was born in London in 
1861, studied at Oxford but returned to London 
to read law, was married in 1888, two years later 
was called to the bar. His health failing he went 
on an extended tour in Italy; on that journey 
was born the desire to write. Returning home he 
sent matter to the literary journals and in ’95 
published a record of his Italian impressions in 
his first work, Earthwork Out of Tuscany. At 
this time also he became lecturer on Medieval 
Times at University College and at the South 
Kensington Museum. In ’96 he became head 
of the Land Record Office, at which post he 
has continued since. His father, Mr. Henry Gay 
Hewlett, was an antiquarian of taste and in- 
formation. Thus by inheritance, profession, 
studies and temperament he was by way of being 
a master of medieval life. Mr. Hewlett is a 
well-known figure in Whitehall. His official 
duties keep him regularly at his desk, and he is 
to be seen usually lunching at the International 
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Club at Whitehall Gardens. An English friend 
describes him as a better listener than talker, 
though he discourses well when warmed up on 
some theme which fires his imagination. He is 
said to be a simple-mannered man, talks little 
about himself or his work—which he regards 
most seriously. He does his literary work in an 
unusual manner according to all accounts, writing 
morning and evening with great rapidity, then 
tearing his manuscript up and rewriting the 
whole afresh. This process goes on until the au- 
thor is satisfied with the last recension of his tale. 





It is difficult to believe that such an alert and 
vigorous volume as Mrs. Latimer’s Nineteenth 
Century is the work of one who will soon cele- 
brate her eightieth birthday. Mrs. Latimer be- 
gan writing—her first book was a novel—in 1843, 
and she has been at work pretty steadily ever 
since. Her latest achievement is the translation 
of Victor Hugo’s love letters, which Harpers’ are 
publishing; with the assistance of her daughter, 
Mrs. Latimer made the translation in less than 
three weeks. 

Not only has Mrs. Latimer’s literary produc- 
tion extended over a long period; her life has 
covered years of marvelous change, and it has 
been her fortune to know many of the notable 
personages of three generations. She says: “I 
was born into a world in which my nurse kindled 
the fire with tinder and steel, and in which I 
read by candle light from books with long s’s, in 
which the country west of the Mississippi was 
marked ‘unknown Indian territory’; a world in 
which it took a month for news to travel from 
Europe to America.” Although born in London 
and the daughter of Admiral Wormeley of the 
English Royal Navy, she was likewise the first 
of her name born out of Virginia for two hundred 
years, and was grand-niece of the American 
Commodore Preble. Attending a girls’ school in 
Norwich she had no difficulty in persuading her 
young friends that a gibberish which she talked 
was the native speech of Americans. She remem- 
bers distinctly the death of William IV. and the 


coronation pageant of the late Queen. She modeled — 


the traveling hat and dress for her wedding jour- 
ney after a brown silk gown and a bonnet trimmed 
with pink roses which she once saw the Queen 
wear. During a visit to Paris she saw the funeral 
ot Napoleon Bonaparte and witnessed the revolu- 
tion which drove Louis Philippe from his throne. 
In Paris she made the acquaintance of Thack- 
eray’s beautiful mother, Mrs. Carmichael Smythe. 
“One morning,” Mrs. Latimer says, “seeing my 
father slip a copy of the Spectator into his pocket 
upon going out, I reminded him that I had not 
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read it. ‘Yes, my dear,’ he said, ‘but I want to | 
show it to Mrs. Smythe. It has such a good 
review of her son’s serial in it that I am sure it 
will please her. -Only yesterday she said that 
everyone was talking of Dickens’ story now com- 
ing out in the same way, and that no one spoke 
of William’s book, and that she couldn’t see that 
Dombey and Son was so much better than Vanity 
Fair.” She also saw much of Thackeray him- 
self, then a silent, sad man, apparently suffering 
deeply from his wife’s affliction—she was insane. 





Miss Wormeley spent the winter of ’41 at the 
Ticknor’s house in Boston. She came across 
under the protection of Miss Fannie Appleton, 
afterward Mrs. Longfellow, whom she describes 
as very beautiful. Longfellow’s courtship was 
rather curious. At first he was rejected. He 
poured out his sadness in Hyperion, Miss Apple- 
ton being the Mary Ashburton of that book, and 
its publication giving great offense to her family, 
who consequently discontinued all intercourse 
with the poet. “But I have seen him,” says Mrs. 
Latimer, “linger after a ball to pick up the rose 
leaves which had fallen from her dress.” In 43 
Mr. Longfellow sought to forget his hopeless at- 
tachment in foreign travel; he returned cured of 
it as he thought, but happening to meet Miss 
Appleton again the old love reasserted itself, and 
this time he was successful in his wooing. At 
the Ticknor’s Miss Wormeley met Prescott, Sum- 
ner, Parkman, George Ticknor Curtis and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens. The last she describes as a 
little woman not accustomed to the glare of pub- 
licity which shone upon her husband, and ill 
at ease. Mr. Dickens’ highly-colored waistcoats 
and his generous watch chain impressed her 
enormously. 

A few years later, when Bancroft was our min- 
ister to England, she was present at a dinner 
which the historian and statesman gave to the 
Carlyles. She describes Mrs. Carlyle as a lovely 
woman beautifully gotten up. Carlyle was quar- 
relsome. He first crushed Mrs. Wormeley in 
a discussion on the pleasures of traveling, and 
then got into a row with the Admiral over Ire- 
land, the Sage of Chelsea declaring that the only 
remedy for her condition was to hold her twenty- 
four hours under water. Mrs. Bancroft had to 
interpose, and Mrs. Carlyle spent the rest of the 
evening smoothing over her husband’s brusque- 
ness. 





Ralph Waldo Trine, whose books are gaining 
notable circulation, now lives in New York. He 
is barely thirty-five years old. He worked his 
way through college, starting in with eighty dol- 
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lars earned by chopping wood. After graduating 
he became cashier in a bank in his native town 
of Mount Morris, Illinois. Later he studied at the 
University of Wisconsin and at Johns Hopkins 
as a graduate student in history and political and 
social science. 





Algernon Charles Swinburne is the son of 
Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne and Lady 
Jane Henrietta, daughter of the third Earl of 
Ashburnham. His paternal grandfather was Sir 
John Edward Swinburne. The poet was born in 
London and spent his boyhood on the Isle of 
Wight. Judging from a water color by Rich- 
mond he was very beautiful, having wonderful 
red hair which afterward delighted the heart of 
Rosetti. Some biographers have fallen into the 
error of educating him on the continent; in point 
of fact he went to Eton and to Oxford, his col- 
lege being Balliol, during Jowett’s mastership. 





Mrs. Lucy Cleaver McElroy, author of Juletty, 
a story of Old Kentucky, is an invalid, who has 
done her work under the most heroic circum- 
stances. She is the daughter of Dr. Cleaver, a 
well-known Kentuckian, who served under Mor- 
gan in his famous raid. One day when she was 
hunting, Mrs. McElroy’s horse fell, broke its 
saddle girth, and threw its rider. Since that day 
she has not had one minute free from pain. For 
two years she lay in bed; now she is wheeled 
about in a chair, though at times of late able to 
walk a little. She wrote Juletty lying on her 
couch, picking out with one hand the letters on 
the typewriter. 





Mr. Post Wheeler is back at his old place on 
the New York Press, continuing his Reflections 
of a Bachelor, and writing editorials. Mr. Wheel- 
er’s life has been a varied and interesting one. 
His first work appeared in the “Nassau Lit”; he 
spent a year or two in London and Paris, writing, 
came back to Princeton and took his Litt. D., and 
after a little went to the Klondike, coming back 
with two broken ribs. 





In an article in McClure’s Magazine Mr. An- 
drew D. White gives an account of his walks 
and talks with Count Leo Tolstoy, which is not 
altogether flattering to the Russian reformer. Mr. 
White felt chiefly the man’s sincerity; there was 
no posing, no phrase making. But he felt also 
the Russian’s extreme limitation in his mental 
outlook, due to the social conditions in Russia 
which forbid discussion, and to the fact that 
Tolstoy is untraveled. He describes the re- 
former’s talk as being at times a stream of rea- 
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soning so lucid toward conclusions so cogent that 
he seemed almost inspired; at other times made 
of arguments so out-worn for conclusions so 
inane that except for the earnestness of his face 
it would have been impossible to believe him in 
earnest. A cablegram from Moscow represents 
Count Tolstoy’s health as well nigh desperate. 
He loses consciousness several times daily. The 
nature of the illness is not disclosed in the tele- 
gram, but it is believed to be cancer of the 
stomach, as it is known that for two months 
the Count has not been able to partake of solid 
food. In spite of his suffering he is said to be 
in cheerful mood. In conversation with a friend 
he declared he had little wish to be well again, 
that he felt death but an accident, an episode of 
existence, while life itself never terminates; he 
asserted that he should welcome the intermezzo 
with a shout of joy. 





Miss Bessie Hatton, who has achieved success 
on the stage, has written a volume, Her Master 
Passion, which is being well received in England. 
The original Lady Eve of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’ Judah, the original Lucy White of Mr. 
Barrie’s The Professor’s Love Story, the very 
remarkable Frangois of Henry Irving’s Richelieu 
and the equally notable Prince as well as the 
Pauper in the dramatic version of Mark Twain’s 
story, in the interim of her acting Miss Hatton 
has produced writing of a high order. She is 
the daughter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, the novelist, 
and her best book so far is a volume of fairy 
tales: In the Field of Youth. 





Mrs. Stephen Crane is said to be compiling a 
volume of her late husband’s.stories and sketches ; 
when finished it will represent his literary growth 
from the time of his first writing to his death. 
Mrs. Crane has also undertaken to complete seven 
or eight short stories left unfinished by her hus- 
band. In addition to this work Mrs. Crane has 
a novel of her own well in hand. She also has an 
idea of writing the biography of her husband. 
The Critic asserts that little Cora in Whilom- 
ville stories is Mrs. Crane herself. Mrs. Crane 
has removed from the house occupied by the 
family in Sussex, and has. gone to Melbourne 
Grove, South Kensington. 





Mr. Owen Johnson, who was spoken of in this 
department last month as the author of Arrows 
of the Almighty, is a grandson of Judge Nimrod 
Johnson, who was law partner of Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, war-Governor of Indiana, and a nephew of 
the Hon. Henry U. Johnson, late M. C. of that 


State. 
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A German Autobiography" 


By Peter ROSEGGER 


Te 


The author of the following work is a man 
well on in the fifties and lives—as he should— 
on his native soil. Born in Steiermark, Austria, 
in a lonely mountain region, he led the life of 
a forest peasant until he reached the age of eight- 
een, when he became apprenticed to a traveling 
peasant tailor. On the expiration of this appren- 
ticeship, which covered a period of four years, 
he spent another four years as charity scholar 
in the commercial school at Graz. After these 
experiences, and after having mastered such a 
variety of subjects, he began to work at some- 
thing which he not only had not mastered but 
with which he was wholly unfamiliar—literature. 
He had always had a passion for books, but hav- 
ing no money with which to buy them, he had 
made them for himself. In the peasant hut and 
in the workshop he had brought forth no less than 
twenty-four magnificent volumes, closely written 
with ink made from soot, illustrated with lead- 
pencil, and painted in water colors with a brush 
made from his own hair—édition de luxe! But 
worthy to be printed—not a single line. 

Thus this youth had worked for ten long years, 
every Sunday, every holiday, and often late into 
the night, by the light of a pine torch and in the 
midst of the noise of his house companions, who 
occupied the same room. The intellectual and 
spiritual life of the poor lad was a lonely one. 

He did not write for print; the innocent boy 
scarcely knew that books were already being 
printed in this age, for the most of those which 
he had seen were old folios. He simply wrote 
to make two out of one, to place himself before 
himself, in his thoughts, in poems, in all kinds 
of yarns and tales, that in his great loneliness he 
might at least have a comrade. Beyond this 
he did not think or strive, was happy rather 
than unhappy, cherishing a vague hope that his 
life would at some time change. Whenever he 
asked himself what this change might be, he 
would calmly answer: “Probably death.” 

But at this point ‘things took a strange turn. 
The young man was completely transformed; not 
only from boy to youth, from youth to man; he 
changed not his coat alone, but in his fustian 
jacket, in his workman’s blouse or student’s garb, 
there appeared each time another being, which 
during all these transformations had not once 
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died. It finally seemed to him as though three or 
four different natures were dwelling in him and as 
the original one had formerly tried to express 
itself, so now, in great confusion, they all strug- 
gled with one another to do the same. He was 
twenty-six years old, he had seen something of 
life, had read many books and had seen how they 
were made. Thus he was inspired to write afresh, 
and this time—for print. 

I should envy him the good fortune were I 
not the man myself. So nothing remains for me 
but to thank Heaven for the pleasant paths over 
which I have been led. I have not deserved it, 
for I was not conscious of any definite aim, 
being satisfied to fill my days with work which 
appealed to me. I could now write to my heart’s 
content. That which was written with the least 
effort was always the most successful, but if I 
attempted anything great, which it seemed to me 
might even prove itself immortal, it was usually 
a failure. 

It was finally decided by one of my friends 
that for the future I should neither do tailoring 
nor handle the plough or the yard-stick, but in- 
stead become an author. My youth had not 
spoiled me, far from it, but such an aim as this 
seemed beyond my reach. 

I married and had children. I wrote, and my 
books found friends. And now the time had come 
when one might truly say, “Augenblick verweile!” 
But the moment did not stay, it flew and with it 
took from me my dearest, my all—my wife. In 
the Waldheimath and in Mein Weltleben those 
events have been depicted. 

But my work was my salvation, and another 
transformation took place. In the neighborhood 
of my forest home I built myself a little house 
and after a number of years I married a second 
time. More children came, and as my hair whit- 
ened, I was surrounded by a lively circle of gay 
young people. 

In the meantime I had seen something of the 
world, wandering from the North to the South, 
visiting friends over in the dear German Empire, 
being invited to various cities to give readings 
from my works in “steierisch” dialect. For 
twenty-three years I edited a monthly magazine 
in Graz, called Der Heimgarten, where my vari- 
ous writings were placed on trial. Those which 
were worthy to endure but a day died with the 
day, those which struck a deeper chord appeared 
in books. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


——Among the books lately excluded from the 
Boston Public Library by the examining board 
are Winston Churchill’s The Celebrity ; Westcott’s 
David Harum; Mary E. Wilkins’ The People 
of Our Neighborhood; Harold Frederic’s Gloria 
Mundi; Amelia E. Barr’s Was It Right to For- 
give, and Trinity Bells; S. R. Crockett’s Ione 
Marsh; Egerton Castle’s Young April; Max Pem- 
berton’s Kronstadt; Gertrude Atherton’s The 
Californians, Senator North, and A Daughter of 
the Vine; Henry James’ The Two Magics; Robert 
Barr’s Tekla; Maarten Maarten’s Her Memory; 
E. W. Hornung’s Dead Men Tell No Tales and 
The Amateur Cracksman; Robert Herrick’s 
Love’s Dilemma; Edith Wharton’s The Touch- 
stone, and Arlo Bates’ Love in a Cloud. 

There are indications of a Cowper revival 
in England and one of them is the publication 
of a volume of The Unpublished and Uncollected 
Poems of William Cowper, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, and dedicated to the Cowper Society, 
an organization which is only a few months old. 
It is seldom to the advantage of a dead author’s 
reputation to publish writings which he himself 
thought unworthy of print. Some of the verses 
in Mr. Wright’s collection are undoubtedly of this 
nature, but others have been published before, al- 
though they have never appeared in any volume 
of Cowper’s poems. Some of these will be wel- 
comed warmly by lovers of Cowper. 

A writer in the London Academy lately 
made a plea for the essays of Alexander Smith as 
deserving of resurrection from among the neglect- 
ed books. Messrs. Nimmo’s, of Edinburgh, pub- 
lish two volumes by Alexander Smith; Skye, and 
Dream-Thorpe. The latter was also published 
about twelve years ago by Humphreys of Roches- 
ter, and a copy greatly delighted Eugene Field. 

——Miss Agnes Groves, who is the author of 
the article on errors in diction and pronunciation 
on pages 542-3 of this number, has occasioned 
considerable entertainment by her strictures on 
popular usage in these respects. You take your 
reputation in your hands whether you follow her 
or defy her. On one point, however—and we 
commend this observation to Americans who 
would be not merely Anglican but Belgravian— 
Miss Groves is supported by Madam Grand. Hero 
and heroine are conversing in Babs the Impos- 
sible: 

“What do you think of that for a reason?” Babs 
said to St. Lambert, beside whom she was sitting. 
Ho, dropped my serviette: where is it?” she rat- 
tled on. 








“Babs,” her mother remonstrated. “Don’t say 
serviette. It is positively genteel.” 

“Whose legislation is that?” said Babs. “But, 
anything, I don’t care whose it is. I like the word 
best, and I shall use it. Napkin reminds me of 
Simon Peter on a sacred occasion; and with that 
in my mind, I really cannot use the word every day 
at dinner.” 

We have not included in our Gossip of 
Authors this month the information sent out by 
an enterprising publishing house concerning the 
author of a forthcoming book, viz., that she has 
large blue eyes, the most expressive in the world, 
a wealth of golden brown hair, and that her laugh 
is merry and frequent. Neither do we repeat the 
announcement that is the most comical, quaint 
and delightful book that has appeared since ; 
that the author has the good qualities of Mark 
Twain, Jerome K. Jerome and W. W. Jacobs. 
Nor that a certain detective story is simply 
crammed with excitement, suspense, humor and 
mystery which for sheer sensational quality will 
make it one of the most popular books of the 
year. Nor that —— and and —— are new 
in the front rank of our best novelists. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. announce for early 
publication a new novel by Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
whose Lord Jim is indeed one of the best books 
of many months; the new book is entitled The 
Inheritors. : 

Any one who likes genuine fun, audacious 
heresy saved from seriousness by lively wit, should 
read two or three magazines which come from 
the Holywell Press, Oxford—The Quad, The 
Pipe, and The ’Varsity. “It is difficult,” says a 
writer in The ’Varsity, “to defend the attitude 
adopted by the Dean. Week after week men are 
held for obeying the dictates of reason and sleep- 
ing after the chapel bell has with its raucous notes 
broken the beautiful calm of the early morning.” 
And these are sample heresies of a student-writer 
in The Quad: 

Percy—We are corroded as a nation with the 
cant of false religion, the hypocrisy of false moral- 
ity, and the vulgarity of false art. I do not speak 
unadvisedly: for example, in the year 1850, in the 
centre of that glorious century of false progress 
and canker’d civilization, whose p#ans every one is 
now chanting, there were published two poems— 
In Memoriam, by Tennyson, and Xmas Eve and 
Easter Day, by Browning. I expect, Harry, you 
have read In Memoriam. 

Jones—Of course I have. 

Percy—Ever heard of Browning’s poems? 

Jones—Can’t say I have: he was the Johnny who 
founded a society for making all languages blue, 
wasn’t he? 
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Percy—That was, I believe, one of the many 
consequences of the Society, but hardly an object; 
and Browning did not found it. But to proceed. 
The In Memoriam is perpetually referred to as the 
final word on religion, on ethics, on morals, on 
personal immortality and most other serious prob- 
lems; it is hailed as typical of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is. And can one say a worse thing for it? 
Characterized by the vapid hesitation of knock- 
kneed Agnosticism, and the strange helplessness 
of scientific ignorance, it is a pitiful illustration of 
the truth that, if the blind lead the blind, they both 
fall into the ditch of Darwin. 


——tThe Nell Gwyn interest has been seized 

by F. Frankfort Moore, who writes a novel with 
the comedian’s name for the title. Brentano’s 
publish it. 
; The Anglo-Russian gives an amusing ac- 
count of the vagaries of a Russian press censor 
named Krassovsky, who, in the reign of Nicholas 
I., was the bugbear of poets. He not only blacked 
out all that he did not approve, but he often 
favored the poet with criticism. A poet named 
Olline wrote the following verses, and was re- 
warded with the following criticisms by the 
censor: 


What bliss to live with thee, to call thee mine, 

My love; thou pearl of all creation! 

To catch upon thy lips a smile divine, 

Or gaze at thee in rapturous adoration. 

Censor—Rather strongly put. Woman is not 
worthy for her smile to be called divine. 
Surrounded by a crowd of foes and spies, 

When so-called friends would make us part, 
Thou didst not listen to their slanderous lies 

But thou didst understand the longings of my 

heart. 

Censor—You ought to have stated the exact na- 
ture of these longings. It is no matter to be trifled 
with, sir; you are talking of your soul. 

Let envy hurl her poisoned shafts at me, 

Let hatred persecute and curse, 
Sweet girl, one loving look from thee 

Is worth the suffrage of the Universe. 

Censor—Indeed? ! ! You forget that the Uni- 
verse contains Czars, Kings and other legal au- 
thorities whose good will is well worth cultivating 
—TI should think! 

Come, let us fly to desert distant parts, 

Far from the madding crowd to rest at last, 
True happiness to find when our (two) hearts 

Together beat forgetful of the past. 

Censor—The thoughts here expressed are dan- 
gerous in the extreme, and ought not to be dis- 
seminated, for they evidently mean that the poet 
declines to continue his service to the Czar, so as 
to be able to spend all his time with his beloved. 


A new book on Edgar Allen Poe by Pro- 








fessor Harrison of the University of Virginia 
will contain new material found in the archives 
of the university which in many ways will be 
a valuable contribution to the discussion over 
the poet’s life and character. 

——AMr. Vance Thompson has returned to Paris 


where he is going to write a novel founded on 
the life of Aaron Burr. For Mr. Thompson has 
discovered in the archives of the Paris police 
courts a mass of papers of great importance 
throwing a new light upon this romantic char- 


acter. 





The London Saturday Review strongly dis- 
approves of A. V. G. Allen’s Life of Phillips 
Brooks on the ground of its size. It asks Doctor 
Allen whether biography on the scale of sixteen 
hundred pages and an elaborate preface is cal- 
culated to attain any end, rational or irrational, 
beyond the melancholy pleasure of achieving bulk 
and displaying wasted effort. It wants to know 
what proportion of readers can or will master, 
much less enjoy, these two volumes. It wonders 
who can have the slightest interest in the three 
hundred and twenty-nine pages which describe 
the first twenty years of the Bishop’s life, eight of 
them presumably passed in the nursery, with 
probably fifty. pages consisting of pure transcrip- 
tion from such authors as Bacon, Ruskin and 
Goethe, which found their way into a young 
man’s journal. It reprobates as bad art and 
wrong biographical method the setting down of 
all a man said or did whereof a written record 
can be unearthed or recollection awakened in 
living friends. The Saturday Review hopes that 
some day a true biography of Brooks will be 
given to a grateful world, and believes that than 
Doctor Allen no one is better qualified to write 
it, if he will defy the idols of the market place and 
the mistaken verbosity of the Bishop’s friends. 

—tThe London Academy is also interested in 
biography, and on its part complains vigorously 
of the indecent haste with which important biog- 
raphies are to-day constructed. It dislikes the 
readiness of the undertaker in the promptitude 
with which bidgraphical arrangements are made 
nowadays. It can result in only general vulgarity 
of design, commonplaceness of atmosphere, all- 
welcoming hospitality of triviality. Some gentle- 
man who is likely to be called a “practical literary 
man,” but who probably never set eyes upon the 
subject of his book, is employed to scurry around 
and bundle together a mass of undigested stuff, 
preface it with an allusion to the short time 
at his command and hand it over to the printers 
—who turn out a volume weighing from three 
to five pounds in time to catch the market, but 
which is soon found to be worthless, and is for- 
gotten. If biography be worth writing at all, it 
is worth being so constructed that it may be 
treasured for the facts it preserves, for the 
grace which it manifests and the interpretation 
which it sets forth. 

——A remarkable Ruskin manuscript, the ex- 
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istence of which was apparently unknown to, or 
forgotten by, Mr. Collingwood, the author of The 
Life, will shortly come into the open market. In 
his Harry and Lucy Concluded, which Ruskin 
began in 1828, there occurs this passage: “A 
bright thought came into Harry’s mind: he 
would make a Punch’s show, or pantomime, to 
please his father.” The outcome seems to have 
been the production of The Puppet Show; or, 
Amusing Characters for Children, with colored 
plates, by John Ruskin, and it is the manuscript 
of this work, written when the author of Modern 
Painters was between nine and ten years old, that 
is to come into the auction-room. The manu- 
script, which is in “printed” characters, occupies 
thirty leaves, and is illustrated with nearly sixty 
original drawings in colors. The drawings are 
mostly figure subjects, such as men in armor, 
goblins, dancing dogs and bears, and a copy of 
The Brownie, taken directly from Cruikshank’s 
central figure in The Elves and the Shoemaker 
in Grimm’s fairy tales. There is no doubt as to 
the authenticity of this unique production of Rus- 
kin’s early years. It was given by Ruskin, at the 
time of his mother’s death, to Mr. Crawley, and 
it passed direct from his possession to that of his 
son-in-law, who has now ordered it to be sold. 
——Mr. Ernest Rhys in a glance at the last 
hundred years of Irish fiction says: “It is to be 


feared that a decline from the eighteenth century . 


will have to be admitted, whether or not it is to 
be attributed to the debilitating effect of the 
union. Modern Ireland has given us some pleas- 
ant novelists and many very readable stories. 
Miss Edgeworth made good her claim to be 
ranked with the second class of female novelists, 
though even a countrywoman can hardly rank 
her with George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, or the 
incomparable Jane Austen. Lever is a gallant, 
gossiping acquaintance, and one would be sorry 
not to laugh over Harry Lorrequer’s practical 
jokes or to ride through Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns with Charles O’Malley. But again the 
case is very different when we look back to Irish 
fiction in the last century. Sterne, no doubt, was 
only an Irishman in the sense in which he would 
have been a horse if he had been born in a stable, 
but Swift and Goldsmith were fully Irish, and 
their two immortal stories stand very near the 
top in our fiction. Indeed, we may say that in 
Burke and Swift Ireland gave us two of the very 
greatest of our writers in the eighteenth century.” 

—tThe Thrush, which has but begun to sing, 
early warbles its note of rapturous self-laudation. 
“Poetry,” it declares, “is the utmost expression 
of the human intelligence and must ever rank 
as the first branch of literature. Having obtained 
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the support of'so many eminent men of letters, 
and ours being the one serial which is devoted 
exclusively to the publication of poetry, we may 
fairly claim that‘no periodical published holds so 
high a place as our modest little venture—The 
Thrush. From a strictly literary standpoint it is 
paramount.” 

—tThe press agent of Herbert S. Stone and 
Company, of Chicago, is nothing if not enterpris- 
ing and vivid. In recent sheets concerning Stone’s 
publications he tells us how Mr. Joseph Sharts, 
the author of Ezra Crane, while at Harvard, 
walked the streets one night with three dollars 
in his pocket, and the January term bill to pay 
in the morning, in despair until the first mail in 
the morning brought him an unexpected hundred- 
dollar bill—how Mr. Viele, amid extraordinary 
adventures, acquired French profanity—how Mr. 
George McCutcheon discomfited a rival at din- 
ner—how Mr. Ade, when in Japan, anxious to 
observe the customs of the country, stood bare- 
headed during the passing of a procession which 
he mistook for that of a funeral, but which was 
in reality advertising a tooth powder—and above 
all how the author of Fables in Slang cheated 
two thugs in Chicago by slipping one of those 
large rolls of bills which all authors habitually 
carry about with them into a letter box. Literary 
news will not be lacking so long as Messrs. Stone 
and Company retain their press agent at his post. 
George Ade was recently asked how his 
name was pronounced. “Well,” he remarked, “it 
is pronounced Odd, Odd-day, Add, Addie and 
A-day, but down in Indiana where I came from 
they call it Aid.” 

——tThe craze for love-letters has brought 

forth a dainty volume containing the letters of 
Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, 1652-54. 
This is but a reissue of letters already made 
public, and the editor, Edward Abbott Parry, 
takes occasion by the hand to state in an editorial 
note that doubts as to their authenticity can 
easily be put at rest. The originals, he states, 
are at present in the hands of Rev. Robert Longe 
at Coddenham vicarage, Suffolk, England, and 
are heirlooms in the family that has occupied 
that house for several generations. The letters 
are very quaint, and have a distinctive literary 
charm. They were written during Dorothy Os- 
borne’s engagement, and are regarded as models 
of seventeenth century prose. 
Another novel dealing with Aaron Burr 
and his scheme of founding an empire in the 
Southwest, is being written by Professor W. H. 
Venable, well-known as the author of popular 
school histories. Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany will publish it. 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


: TT 
OIE PRO Bo occ ccncccstencscrsecesececessnene Horatius Bonar Song from The Princess,.........+ Cevcccccces TTT ITTT Th Tennyson 
Trip along, bright feet of May, As through the land at eve we went 
Trip along from day to day, And plucked the ripened ears; 
Trip along in sun and showers, We fell out, my wife and I, 
Trip along and wake the flowers, Oh we fell out I know not why, 
Trip along the breezy hills, And kissed again with tears. 
Trip beside the gathering rills; 
‘Trip along in light and song, And blessings on the falling out 
Trip away, all bright and gay, That all the more endears, 
Trip away, bright feet of May. When we fall out with those we love 
Trip along when morning shines, And kiss again with tears! 
rip along when day declines, : iat 
Trip along when in the night Ag ws > pe el ot ae Se ee 
Moon and stars are sparkling bright; There above the little grave, 
Trip across the sunny sea, : 
: ; Oh there above the little grave 
Over cloud-land, high and free; We kissed : ith tears 
Trip along in light and song, a a ee 
Trip away, all fresh and gay, CDN a sccirnerierianacervennpend Elizabeth Akers* 


Trip away, bright feet of May. 


Trip along the budding wood, 

O’er the moorland solitude; 

Trip through garden, field and brake, 

Trip beside the gleaming lake; 

Revel in the star-loved dew, 

Drink the clear sky’s summer blue; 

* Trip along in light and song, 
Trip away, all fresh and gay, 
Trip away, bright feet of May. 


Trip along, and as you move, 

Fill the springing earth of love. 

Fill of love the sunlight free, 

Fill of love the bounding sea, 

The love of Him who gave to May 

The sweetness of its smiling day. 
Trip along in light and song, 
Trip away, all fresh and gay, 
Trip away, bright feet of May. 


Pl Fe ie vicdiinerecsdccevescssocescassceeus Charles Dibdin 


Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he'll hear the tempest howling, 
For death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 

Faithful, below, he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair. 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
hen He who all commands 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed, 

For, though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years! 
I am so weary of toil and of tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again! 

I have grown weary of dust and decay— 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 
Weary of sowing for others to reap— 

Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother! O mother! my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossom’d, and faded, our faces between, 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures— 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours: 
None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 

For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep— 

Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


*Printed by request. 
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Mother, dear mother, the years have been long, 
Since I last listen’d your lullaby song; 
Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 

Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasp’d to your heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Fair stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance. 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the main, 

At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train. 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched toward Agincourt 
In happy hour— 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French General lay 
With all his power. 


Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, : 
His ransom to provide 
To the King sending; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet, with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then: 
Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazed; 
Yet have we well begun— 
Battles so bravely won, 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 


And for myself, quoth he, 
This my full rest shall be; 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me, 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain: 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


Poitiers and Cressy tell 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 
No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat 
By many a warlike feat, 
Lopped the French lilies. 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen. 

Excester had the rear— 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord! how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


Michael Drayton 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor shone; 

Drum now to drum did groan— 
To hear was wonder; 

That with the cries they make 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham! 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm, suddenly 
The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung. 
Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 


When down the bows they threw, 


And forth their bilbows drew 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy: 


_ Arms were from shoulders sent; 


Scalps to the teeth were rent; 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble King, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that Duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother— 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in blood did wade; 

Oxford the foe invade 

And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bear them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry; 
Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 
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The Stolen Gainsborough’ 


Never was romance more alluring than is the 
history that clings to the Gainsborough portrait 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, which has just 
been returned to its rightful owner, after having 
been in the possession of a thief for almost 
twenty-five years. Mr. C. Morland Agnew, with 
the precious canvas in his possession, has 
just sailed for Liverpool on the Etruria. Curi- 
ously enough, with Mr. Agnew on the ship was 
another passenger, a stranger to him, but who 
had in his possession $15,000, a portion of the 
gold which had been paid for the return of the 
famous Gainsborough. This man is none other 
than the thief who, in May, 1876, cut the picture 
from its frame and who has had it in his pos- 
session ever since. Interesting in its early his- 
tory, the canvas, which has been known as the 
masterpiece of Thomas Gainsborough, has been 
a connecting link between the lives of scores of 
persons representing almost every walk of life. 

In telling the story it is difficult to determine 
just where to begin. Perhaps nothing better can 
be done than to tell of an incident which many 
years ago brought together two men, one a thief 
by profession, the other a man who has devoted 
his life to following the vagaries of Dame Fortune 
—a professional gambler—but one who has a 
world-wide reputation as an honest man. The 
name of the thief has not yet been given for pub- 
lication. The other was Patrick Sheedy, whose 
life, filled with adventure, has carried him into 
every country in the world. Many years ago 
Sheedy, a much younger man than he is now, 
found himself stranded in Chicago. A young 
man had sat by his side during the long hours 
of a night spent in front of a faro table. As 
Sheedy’s luck had been bad the other’s had been 
proportionately good. They had breakfast to- 
gether, and after breakfast the more fortunate 
of the two said to his companion, whose name 
he had learned: “Mr. Sheedy, money is of little 
value to me. Here is $500 which I want to lend 
to you. I have a presentiment that I am doing 
myself a greater favor than I am doing you, and 
that some time you will be able to repay me, and 
I am sure that when that time comes you will do 
so.” Sheedy took the money. 

From Robert A. Pinkérton many of the de- 
tails of the plot which resulted in the theft of 
the Gainsborough haye been learned. “It was 
back in 1873,” said Mr. Pinkerton, “that a band 





*New York Herald. 


of thieves organized in this city for the purpose 
of making a raid through the Eastern States. 
They planned a series of crimes which, carried 
to a successful culmination, would have netted 
them millions of dollars. They began operations 
in Baltimore, where they robbed the Third Na- 
tional Bank of a great many thousands of dol- 
lars. Successful in this venture, such a hue and 
cry was raised that the thieves were compelled 
for their own safety to abandon their greater 
plans, and to make a hurried trip to England, 
where they came together, and determined to do 
there that which they had failed to accomplish 
in this country. In the band were Charles Becker, 
alias ‘The Dutchman,’ the most expert penman 
and the most dangerous forger I have ever 
known; Joseph B. Chapman, an expert in all lines 
of crime; Joseph Reilly, alias ‘Little Joe,’ a man 
of education and high connections; James Wil- 
mont, alias ‘Mysterious Jimmy,’ and John and 
Ad: n Worth, brothers. Added to this band was 
Jolin Suscovitch, a Russian criminal picked up 
ir London, who was said to have been a man of 
remarkable daring. I never saw him. After sev- 
eral successful burglaries and forgeries committed 
in England, Scotland Yard made Great Britain 
too small for the Americans and their accom- 
plices, and they transferred their base of opera- 
tions to Constantinople. 

“In Turkey the tide of fortune turned against 
the thieves. Four of them were captured and 
convicted of robbing the American Consulate. 
They were Chapman, Reilly, Becker and Susco- 
vitch, and all were sent to Smyrna to serve a 
long term of imprisonment. Later three of them 
succeeded in escaping, leaving Chapman behind, 
and returned to London. Here a brother of Jo- 
seph Reilly joined the band. All its members 
were penniless, and to obtain funds Becker forged 
a draft upon the Bank of England, by means of 
which they obtained possession of £2,200 in bank 
notes. Reilly’s brother was sent to Paris to 
negotiate the notes, but when he offered them 
for exchange he was taken into custody, and was 
later returned to England to stand trial for 
forgery. 

“At this time Gainsborough’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire was attracting much at- 
tention in London, it having been recently pur- 
chased at auction by William Agnew and Sons, 
who paid £10,500 for it. The picture was on 
exhibition in the Agnew art rooms, in Bond 
street. The thieves raided the art room on the 
































THE STOLEN GAINSBOROUGH 


night of May 25, 1876, cut the canvas from its 
frame and carried it off. The purpose was to 
raise on the picture funds enough to furnish bail 
for Reilly—who was to forfeit it. Reilly actually 
obtained his freedom through technical faults in 
the indictment, but the picture was still held for 
ransom. 

“In the coutse of a few years most of the band 
of thieves and swindlers returned to the United 
States. Joseph Reilly, who was also known as 
Joseph Elliott, was arrested for passing a forged 
check for $64,000, purporting to have been drawn 
by the New York Life Insurance Company on the 
Union Trust Company, of New York. While 
awaiting trial Reilly escaped and the police were 
unable to locate him. The services of tiie Pinker- 
tons were obtained and we succeeded after a long 
chase in running Reilly to earth. When he was 
brought to New York for trial he sent for me and 
gave to me a complete history of the manner in 
which the Gainsborough had been stolen. He 
told me that the man who had taken it from its 
frame, and who had since kept it in his posses- 
sion, was under some obligation to him, and, 
he believed, would return the picture if assured 
that Reilly would be given his freedom. I was 
unable to make any promise, and negotiations fell 
through. Reilly was convicted and served his 
term.” 

In the fall of 1897 it so happened that Patrick 
Sheedy one time found himself in Constantinople. 
While there he was visited by a mysterious Greek, 
who told him that a friend of Mr. Sheedy, who 
had heard of his arrival in the Turkish capital, 
was very anxious to see him. The Greek inti- 
mated that the friend of Mr. Sheedy was in 
trouble. An investigation was made, and Mr. 
Sheedy found that his friend was none other 
than the one who years before had lent him the 
$500 after his disastrous experience at the faro 
table. The wheel of fortune had made a com- 
plete revolution. The man who had been Mr. 
Sheedy’s benefactor had attempted to turn a little 
game of forgery in Constantinople, had been 
captured, convicted and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment, but after serving three weeks 
had escaped, only to fall into the hands of some 
brigands, who held him captive. They demanded 
$1,500 for his release. This money was promptly 
paid by Mr. Sheedy, who was glad ot the oppor- 
tunity to return the favor which had been granted 
to him. 

William Pinkerton, a brother of Robert, is 
western manager of the detective agency, and 
makes his headquarters in Chicago. For a great 
many years he has been on terms of intimacy 
with Patrick Sheedy. Relating his adventures to 
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him, Mr. Sheedy told of the manner in which he 
had been able to repay the obligation which had 
rested upon him for more than twenty years. 
Mentioning the name of the man whom he had 
been successful in releasing from captivity in 
Constantinople, Mr. Sheedy was surprised to hear 
his companion say, “That is the man who stole 
the Gainsborough picture.” 

Mr. Sheedy at once volunteered to bring about 
the return of the canvas if proper arrangements 
could be made. He said that his friend had 
turned over a new leaf after his experience in 
Turkey, and was then living an honest life in 
England. He is the father of children now 
approaching maturity, none of whom has ever 
heard of their father’s experiences as a thief. Mr. 
Sheedy first exacted from Mr. Pinkerton a prom- 
ise that no attempt should be made to discover 
the identity of his friend while he (Sheedy) was 
opening negotiations. A trip was made to Eng- 
land, and Mr. Sheedy found his old friend more 
than willing to permit the picture to be returned 
to the Agnews. He thought, however, that he 
was entitled to a reward, and placed his figure at 
£5,000. At this juncture the matter was placed 
in the hands of Robert Pinkerton, with whom 
Mr. Sheedy conducted his negotiations. Immun- 
ity for the reformed thief was promised, and he 
came to this country. Mr. Agnew, being con- 
vinced that at last there was a prospect for the 
return of the canvas which had been missing for 
twenty-five years, came over on the last western 
trip of the Etruria. Mr. Pinkerton vouched to 
Mr. Agnew for the integrity of Mr. Sheedy, 
and Mr. Sheedy vouched for his friend. The 
£5,000 was placed in the hands of Mr. Sheedy, 
and he obtained possession of the picture, which 
was packed in the false bottom of a trunk. The 
transfer of the canvas to Mr. Agnew was made 
in the Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, on Wed- 
nesday, April the third. 

Of those directly and indirectly connected with 
the chain of events centring around the theft of 
the Gainsborough canvas only a few now remain 
alive. Chapman lived to complete his sentence 
in the Smyrna prison. Suscovitch died in Lon- 
don, James Wilmont died in New York City and 
Joseph Reilly completed the sentence imposed 
upon him for the Union Trust Company forgery. 
When liberated he made an attempt to have the 
canvas returned to its London owners, but died 
before he had been successful. Sir William 
Agnew, from whom the picture was stolen, has 
been dead for many years. Charles Becker is 
now serving a term of imprisonment in California 
for a swindle by means of which he obtained $22,- 
000 from the Nevada Bank of San Francisco. 
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ES FI oc he cccccecsesesiccscvescscssscesed Contemporaries 


Irwin H. Spiggs, who was elected Mayor of 
Eureka last fall by the Republicans, has resigned 
his office to accept the more lucrative position of 
dealer of the faro bank in the White Elephant 
saloon. While there is no ordinance to prevent 
him filling both positions, Spiggs thought the faro 
game would occupy too much of his time. In- 
cidentally he is receiving no salary as Mayor, 
while the dealer’s job is quite a sinecure.—Asso- 
ciated Press Despatch from Eureka, Utah. 





“What is the lady’s name?” asked the deputy 
at the County Clerk’s office, as he was filling out a 
marriage license yesterday. “I clare, boss, I can’t 
jest recall that gal’s name,” was the answer which 
the would-be aspirant for matrimonial honors 
gave to the astonished deputy. 

It was just this way: Late yesterday afternoon, 
after the County Clerk’s office had closed its front 
doors, a young colored man came bashfully up to 
the side door and said he wanted a marriage 
license. One of the deputies immediately took 
down the book and started to fill his wants. He 
asked the man for his name and received that 
information all right, although the fellow had to 
think twice before he could spell it properly. The 
deputy then asked for the girl’s name, and the 
colored fellow was “up a stump.” He had for- 
gotten it. He couldn’t remember the name of the 
girl who was soon to change her name for his 
own. The deputy was amazed, but he finally 
suggested to the young lover that the best thing 
he could do was to find out whom it was he was 
going to marry. The colored man took his advice 
and, asking the deputy to wait a few minutes, he 
left. He soon returned with a smile of satisfac- 
tion on his face. He handed the deputy a piece 
of paper with the name of the girl on it, and 
the license was filled out. He carried it off 
proudly, and probably by this time he has got 
the name of his sweetheart firmly fixed in his 
mind.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 





Alfred Ayres, author of The Verbalist and 
other text-books making for the correct and 
refined use of the English idiom, had occasion 
recently to administer a reproof to a New York 
policeman. The colloquy is reported as follows: 
Mr. Ayres—“I am constrained to call your atten- 
tion to the flagrant violation of a city ordinance.” 
The policeman—“Say, an old guy like you ought 
to be home in bed instead of out on de ave chewin’ 


de rag wida cop.” Mr. Ayres—“But I am simply 
directing your notice to a matter which should lie 
within the province of your official observation.” 
The policeman—“G’wan, now—g’wan! I’ve had 
enough chin-music from you—see?” Mr. Ayres 
—‘T shall insist that your take cognizance of my 
technical complaint.” The policeman—‘“G’wan, I 
tell you, or I'll run you in.” Mr. Ayres—“I pre- 
fer not to bring the matter to that issue, though 
logically your position is quite untenable, to say 
nothing of your grossly inapt choice of expres- 
sions. But such insolence must not go unpun- 
ished. You will please give me your numeral.” 
The policeman gave the verbalist a number, which 
proved to be wrong, but the complainant subse- 
quently identified the offender, before whom 
Nemesis now looms up. When the magistrate 
shall pronounce judgment upon that policeman let 
us hope his sentence will be a correct one.—Judge. 





To a father’s fear of frightening the last spark 
of life from the breast of a loved daughter lying 
dangerously ill with typhoid, a gentlemanly bur- 
glar of the Bronx owes his unmolested escape 
from the residence of William H. Birchall at 
184th street and Creston avenue, during Mon- 
day’s early morning hours. Miss Catherine Birch- 
all was recently stricken with typhoid, and her 
illness depressed both father and mother. One of 
them, generally the former, remained up with her 
all night. About five o’clock in the morning the 
burglar forced back a latch on a parlor window 
that opens on the broad porch extending in front 
of and half way around the house. The burned 
ends of several hundred matches found on the 
floors of the several rooms on the first floor 
showed that he made a thorough search of the 
lower portion of the house before ascending to 
the sleeping apartments up stairs. Putting out a 
light that burned at the head of the stairway, he 
proceeded to go through the rooms adjoining 
those occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Birchall. The 
door of the latter’s room was locked from the 
inside, and he went into the room where the sick 
girl was lying in a critical condition. The light 
in the room was turned low, and Miss O’Brien 


, 


the trained nurse in charge of the patient, at first 
thought it was the anxious father who had come 
to inquire about his daughter’s condition. 
Leaving her place by the side of the patient, 
Miss O’Brien arose to greet the man whose face, 
which was averted, in the dim light she had not 
fully seen. Ten feet away from him she stopped, 
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startled by the sight of a black mask over the 
man’s forehead and nose, with small holes cut 
out for his eyes. The mask was fastened under- 
neath a black derby hat, which was of good mate- 
rial. Clad in a black overcoat of fine texture, 
with a suit also of dark material, creased trousers 
and polished shoes, the nurse was impressed with 
the fact that the intruder had every appearance 
of a gentleman, despite the nature of his calling. 
She did not lose courage, and the man appre- 
ciated her wonderful composure. He gazed criti- 
cally at her simple blue and white nurse’s uniform, 
and, walking to the side of the bed, looked curi- 
ously and half sympathetically at the feverish and 
pallid face of the girl, turned around with a nod 
of his head and strode toward the door without 
disturbing the patient’s fitful sleep. “I’m sorry; 
please excuse me,” was all he said. Miss O’Brien, 
without a tremor, followed him out into the hall. 
She stood within two feet of him. The man start- 
ed downstairs, apparently unmindful of danger. 
Miss O’Brien awoke Mr. Birchall, who appeared 
in the hall with his revolver. The nurse advised 
him to do no shooting, as the least sound might 
disturb his daughter and mar her chances of re- 
covery. No attempt was made to fire upon the 
burglar, who left the house through the main 
entrance, carefully closing the door after him. 

“He was very nice,” said Mrs. Birchall yester- 
day. “He never made any trouble, but walked 
out of the sick-room like a gentleman—a gentle- 
man burglar.’—New York Herald. 





A Department Store Idyll,.......cceeeseees New York Evening Post 


“It did me good just to see them,” the stout 
saleswoman said to the fitter, as the two met 
at the drawer where they were putting away 
things. 

“See who?” the fitter replied, in her best 
English. ; 

“That couple that went out of here just now. 
You must have noticed—a big, awkward country- 
man and a girl rigged out in cheap feathers and 
rose ribbon. Had a satchel with them.” 

“Believe I did see them,” said the fitter. “A 
bridal pair?” 

“Going to be. About the first of the month, 
I think. He is helping pick out the bridal out- 
fit. The girl wanted a shoulder cape, but she 
couldn’t go over nine dollars. She wanted jet 
trimming, lace and all that. She tried on the 
cheapest one we have—that eleven-dollar lot— 
and was delighted. The groom liked it, too. He 
told her she looked like a peach in it and praised 
her up so that she turned all colors. He even 
asked my opinion as to how it looked. However, 
she pulled it off at once when she heard the 
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price, but her face fell and she looked nearly 
ready to cry when she said that after all per- 
haps a coat at nine dollars would be more useful 
than the cape.” 

“Well, so it would be more useful,” said the 
fitter, putting her pins in line an equal distance 
from the armhole of a garment she was to alter. 
“Did she get a coat?” 

“No; she’s got the cape, and I’m as much 
pleased about it as she is. ‘That fellow she is 
to marry is a hulking clown, but he has a heart 
and as much delicacy as a duke. When the girl 
took the cape off and looked so disappointed he 
motioned to me behind her back, holding out a 
two-dollar bill, and then said out loud: ‘Here, 
miss, is that the lowest you can take for that 
garment? She’s bought two dresses and some 
shoes and handkerchiefs downstairs and it seems 
to me you ought to make her a better figure than 
that. The cape ain’t worth a cent over nine 
dollars.’ 

“IT pretended to consider a little and walked 
away, as though to consult somebody. Then, 
while the girl was examining the cape for the 
fifth or sixth time and I was behind a screen 
hanging up some cloaks, he gave me the extra 
two dollars. ‘Don’t let her know,’ he whispered. 
‘She’d never take it if she thought I helped to 
pay for it. - But it’s her wedding cape, and I want 
her satisfied.’ Then I told the girl that it was the 
last cape we had of that special kind, so I would 
let it go for nine dollars. And you ought to 
have seen her face! She just lit up all over 
like a sunburst, and went off wearing the cape, 
as proud as though it was silk velvet instead of 
velour, and was lined with real silk instead of 
flimsy satin. They have gone down to the res- 
taurant now to get lunch. I doubt if the young 
fellow has much money, but he’s as tender of his 
sweetheart as if she was made of crystal and 
likely to fall to pieces in his hands any minute.” 





The Diary of a Diary..........4+. Barrington Kidd........see00+ Life 

Jan. 1, 1901—I am bought. She is a nice- 
looking girl, but seems mighty quiet. Well, all 
the better; I hate to be bothered. She has put 
me away in a comfortable desk, very pleasant 
after that crowded shelf in the store. I shall have 
a good time in this house. 

Jan. 2—No wonder she is quiet. The poor 
thing told me about it last night. Something to 
do with a man who hasn’t money enough to suit 
her father. I’m sorry, but I do wish people would 
not drop tears on one’s glazed paper. It ruins 
one’s complexion. This morning I’m a sight. 

Jan. 3.—She talks to me of joining a sisterhood 
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or the University Settlement. What rot! Imagine 
us in Rivington street ! 

Jan. 4.—More tears; this is awful. 

Jan. 5.—Wish I was back in the shop. 

Jan. 6.—Her father is going to take her South. 
The doctor says she needs it. I know what she 
needs. 

Jan. 8—We are off. I have to be pencil-written 
on the train. Degrading. 

Jan. 10.—At Aiken. She takes me out under 
a pine tree. Great Scott! How the dickens did he 
get here? She is frightened, drops me on the 
ground, runs back to hotel. He puts me in his 
pocket and follows her. We meet papa; a scene. 
Evidently I am forgotten. 

Jan. 11.—This is extremely embarrassing. I 
passed the night under his pillow. He wanted 
to look into me, but didn’t of course. He’s a good 
sort. Maybe I can manage it. 

Jan. 12—He did me up in a paper and sent 
me to her room. Her father guessed that the 
package came from him, and untied it. Old cad. 
More than that, he’s going to read me. Well, I’m 
—he only read one sentence, and it made his 
eyes blink. Glad of it. He’s a widower, and she’s 
the only child. 

Jan. 13.—Papa asked him to dinner. 

Jan. 14.—O. K. It’s better to be kissed than it 
is to be cried over. 


EN Sic cpatinapidateredscosoesased New York Evening Post 


We were sitting on the banks of the Roanoke 
River in the moonlight, and the old fisherman 
became talkative. “Well yes, stranger,” said he. 
“This here river do ’pear a bit lonesome an’ 
sperit-like to them that ain’t used to it. Seems 
like the trees, maples, willows, pines and sich- 
like, does sigh too reg’lar; an’ the growl of the 
river sweepin’ down ’tween these high banks— 
it do make a queery feelin’ come over a fellah. 

“She ain’t no bad river neither, for I heah 
tell that a few miles above heah, at Weldon 
an’ Roanoke Rapids, is the fines’ water-power in 
the world. All I know is that in freshet time 
you better not meddle with her. She jes’ spreads 
out over her banks for a half mile or so, an’ has 
things her way. 

“Now, the geographers has her down all right, 
’ceptin’ in one partic’lar. They says she’s rapid 
—an’ there ain’t no rapider. They says she’s 
got good water-power, an’ that’s so. They says 
her banks are high an’ lonely-like, an’ it do make 
a fellah feel creepy to trapse ‘long heah in the 
dark. But in one place they got her wrong. They 
says the Roanoke River is called Roanoke after 
an Injun name meanin’ crooked, which is as big 
a mistake as they ever made. I ain’t disputin’ 
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that the Roanoke is crooked. Oh, no; she’s as 
crooked as a fishin’-worm; but the reason she’s 
christen’d Roanoke is on account of a horse an’ 
a tree. 

“It happened ’way back yonder, when the first 
settlers moved over from Virginia to these parts. 
Well, the tale is straight; I got it from my daddy, 
who got it from granddad, an’ he got it from his 
dad. All us fishermen knows it to be true. It 
runs this way: Right ’cross the bank heah from 
where we are settin’ stands Halifax Courthouse. 
About there, in them times, was a village of red- 
skins. Well, in that village was a young buck, 
son of the old chief, an’ he wuz like most Injins 
in be’n’ indifferent to most things ’ceptin’ one. 
There wuz a Injin gal that he wuz nigh daft over. 
*Pears like he wanted to make her the mammy 
of his pappooses, an’ she seemed to like the notion. 

“There wuz jes’ one drawback. Every tribe 
had a lot of funny little laws, seem like for their 
own hindrance. This here tribe had one. One 
day in each year wuz set for everybody that 
wanted to git married, and every single can’idate 
had to fetch along a feather from the red flamin- 
go’s wing, which, as that bird wuz uncommon 
skerce an’ skeery, went to show that the can’idate 
wan’t no bad hunter, and could take keer a family. 
Now, as that day came nigh, all the young bucks 
that wanted a squaw hurried out to the woods 
to kill one o’ them birds—that is, all ’ceptin’ the 
young Injin I wuz tellin’ you *bout. He had hard 
luck. He fell sick, an’ never got well enough to 
git out ’twell a few days before the app’inted 
time. 

“When he did go he went in a rush, an’ nat’rally 
didn’t find no flamingo, as the other fellahs had 


‘ skeered all they hadn’t killed to the far bank of the 


river, which at this very time wuz risin’ in as bad 
a freshet as you ever see. The Injin knew that 
if he didn’t git the gal on that one day some other 
fellow would; so he says to hisself, ‘I’ll swim 
’cross this river, bein’ as I can’t paddle no canoe 
’cross in this mess of floatin’ logs an’ sich like, 
an’ I'll git that gal or I'll die tryin’, 

“Now, he had a beautiful roan horse given 
him by a white settler, who wuz a friend of his’n, 
an’ he gits on his horse, an’ the gallant animal 
takes him over the half-mile of ro’rin’ water in 
fine shape. Well, it didn’t take him long, bein’ 
a first-class hunter, to get what he comes for, an’ 
fore long he had that feather stickin’ in his 
hair, an’ turned back t’words home; but the Roan- 
oke done got madder an’ madder since he come 
over, an’ it seemed like he couldn’t git back. 
Broken bridges, old dead trees, an’ sich like flyin’ 
down stream like a cyclone ain’t nothin’ to laugh 
at. I ain’t never heard tell that that Injun did 
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laugh at ’em, but jes’ the same, he thought more 
of the gal than he did of his own life, so in 
goes horse and Injun. 

“They had fine luck dodgin’ all sorts o’ funny 
things in that ragin’ torrent, ’twell they got "bout 
two-thirds o’ the way ’cross, when, all at once, 
somethin’ happened. The river was clean out’n 
its banks, an’ the tops o’ the tall oaks that skirt 
both sides jes’ showed above the water. Straight 
into the kivered up, net-like branches of one of 
ther trees dived that noble horse. In a minute or 
so, the game wuz up, so fur as he wuz consarned; 
the twigs wound ’round his legs an’ jes’ pulled 
him on down. The Injun swum out and got his 
gal. An’ ever since, the river has been called the 
Roanoke, after the horse and the oak that caused 
his death. Roanoke meanin’ crooked, indeed; 
why, out there, where you see Guinea-chicken 
Rock stickin’ its ugly head out, is where the ani- 
mal sunk; an’ on dark nights when the river’s 
rough, his sperit neighs most pitiful, an’ then 
dies away as the water rushin’ over his sperit’s 
head strangles the sound. If you don’t believe 
me, ask the others; every fisherman on the Roan- 
oke in eastern Car’lina has heard the sound, an’ 
knows the story. Good-night, suh.” 

Since that day I have always remained skepti- 
cal in regard to the origin of the name Roanoke. 





Providence and Its Instrument....... New Orleans Times-Democrat 


During a recent conclave of railroad magnates 
in New Orleans something reminded a _ well- 
known general manager of a whimsical story. “I 
am afraid there is no particular moral to this 
yarn,” he said, “but it happens to be true, and 
I'll give it to you for what the newspaper boys 
call ‘human interest.’ Not long ago the million- 
aire president of a big manufacturing concern 
up in Ohio made a speech at a banquet, and to 
illustrate how seeming misfortunes may prove 
blessings in disguise, he said that he got his start 
in life through being kicked off of an accommoda- 
tion train in the dead of winter. It was during 
the hard times of the ’80s, he went on to relate, 
and although he was a skilled mechanic and some- 
thing of an engineer, he found it impossible to 
procure work of any kind, even manual labor. 
Things went from bad to worse, and at last he 
found himself stranded somewhere in southern 
Ohio. He was stone broke and desperate, and 
wanted to get to Dayton, where he had heard 
vaguely there was something doing in his trade. 
So one bitter cold evening he slipped on board an 
accommodation train, hoping to be able to talk the 
conductor into carrying him, but he failed igno- 
miniously. He begged and pleaded and told his 
story with all the eloquence of despair, but the 
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ticket puncher refused to melt. On the contrary, 
he pulled the bell rope when they came to the next 
station, grabbed the unhappy young mechanic and 
propelled him off the car with a series of swift 
kicks. He landed in a snow bank and slept in a 
freight shed, but next day his chance came. A 
span suddenly gave way in a new iron bridge 
over a big creek at the edge of the town and the 
whole structure threatened to go down before ex- 
perts could arrive from the builders’ foundry. At 
that critical juncture the stranger jumped into the 
breach, built a temporary supporting trestle out 
of logs and crossties, and saved something like 
$20,000 worth of work. Of course, the bridge 
people were delighted, and when they saw what a 
really scientific job he had done they offered the 
shabby engineer a handsome position in their 
establishment. From that on his rise was rapid. 
In concluding the little tale, he laid especial 
stress on the apparent hopelessness of his position 
the night he was ejected from the train, and 
made the point that one should never give way 
to despair. ‘If that conductor had carried me on 
instead of kicking me off,’ he said, ‘I would have 
missed the great chance of my life and might be 
working now at the bench. I am really indebted 
to him for my start in the world, and I have often 
wished that I could meet him and tell him 
about it.’ 

“This curious little narrative was generally 
copied by the papers,” continued the railroad man, 
“and one day a conductor in our service came 
into my office in great excitement and showed me 
a clipping. ‘I’m the very man that put that fel- 
low off,’ he declared, and after questioning him a 
little as to dates and details I concluded he was 
correct about it. He remembered the incident 
perfectly, and also recalled the fact that the ‘big 
bridge’ at the town had broken the following day, 
but the subsequent career of his hobo passenger 
was something he had never heard of. It filled 
him with awe and veneration, and he was espe- 
cially impressed by the generous disposition on 
the part of the lucky man to attribute his fortune 
to the circumstance of having been kicked off 
of the train, and his expressed desire to meet the 
person who did the kicking. After ruminating 
over the matter fur a week or two and reading 
the speech until he knew it by heart, he concluded 
it would be wrong to deny the millionaire an 
opportunity to express his gratitude, and accord- 
ingly he applied for a leave of absence to pay 
him a visit. I granted the leave, got him a pass 
and he departed in high feather. As soon as he 
arrived at his destination, according to his own 
story, he went at once to the manufactory, which 
was a great deal vaster and more impressive than 
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he had expected, and asked to see the president. 
After some delay he was shown into a magni- 
ficent private office on the second floor, where 
a stalwart gray-haired gentleman was seated be- 
hind a big mahogany table. The conductor had 
prepared quite a well-turned and witty littlespeech 
of introduction, for he realized, of course, that 
the millionaire wouldn’t know him from Adam’s 
house cat, but the splendor of the surroundings 
and the cold blue eye of the man himself knocked 
it all out of his head, and the only thing he could 
do was to spread the newspaper clipping on the 
big table and blurt out: ‘I’m the fellow that put 
you off.’ ‘Indeed!’ said the president, looking 
at him keenly. ‘How do you know? The con- 
ductor stumbled over his- story, and before he 
concluded the magnate jumped up, smiling warm- 
ly. ‘This is a great pleasure,’ he said, ‘a very 
great pleasure—something I have been looking 
forward to for years!’ ‘It’s mutual,’ said the con- 
ductor, grinning. ‘Thanks,’ said the manufac- 
turer. ‘You noticed, perhaps, in my little speech 
that I gladly ascribed my start in life to the fact 
that you kicked me off the cars instead of carrying 
me to Dayton on that winter night which you 
recall with such remarkable precision?’ ‘Yes, I 
noticed that,’ said the conductor, who, without 
knowing why, suddenly began to feel a curious 
sense of apprehension. ‘Exactly,’ pursued the 
president, rubbing his palms, ‘and as far as results 
are concerned you were, of course, merely an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence. I have 
returned thanks to Providence in various ways, 
and think Providence and I are about even. But 
the kicking,’ he went on, in the same silky voicé, 
which the conductor says made cold chills crawl 
all through the roots of his hair, ‘the kicking was 
a personal touch of your own—a sort of humorous 
embellishment, without which the throwing off 
of a half-sick, half-clad, penniless wretch might 
have been a bit too sombre. Let me see,’ he 
added, musingly, ‘it seems to me you were a 
good deal heavier then.’ ‘I used to weigh one 
hundred and eighty,’ said the conductor, ‘but I’ve 
run down since.’ ‘Yes,’ said the president politely, 
‘my own experience was just the reverse; I was 
greatly run down that night and have since gained 
considerably in weight, which makes things about 
even at present.’ With that he suddenly grabbed 
the conductor by the collar, whirled him around 
like lightning and kicked him all the way down 
stairs.” 


A Newspaper's Autograph........+..00 Emporia (Kansas) Gazette 

The Gazette is abused a great deal, and very 
justly, for mean things that appear in it, and it 
is laughed at immoderately at times because of 
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the mistakes which occur in it, which often are 
immensely funny. But like every proscribed 
creature it has its good points: One of these is 
that the Gazette never speaks of a dying person 
as “lying at death’s door”; it never lets a boy who 
has rustled for a job on a grocery delivery wagon 
“accept a position.” It has sworn off speaking 
of the groom as “a rising young business man,” 
and the bride as “the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter.” Also a funeral is not spoken of as 
“the last sad rites” in the Gazette, where “a large 
concourse of friends” came “to pay their last 
tokens of respect.” An “elaborate luncheon” is 
never “served in courses” by the society editor of 
this paper, and a country town like Emporia is not 
called “this city.” Fine writing is not permitted 
in obituary notices, and resolutions of respect and 
cards of thanks cost 5 cents a line, cash in ad- 
vance. The man who writes pay locals and makes 
the trains and gets up the editorials and thinks 
up the short items is not “we,” and no merchant 
can send over a 10-cent basket of truck and get 
a dollar’s worth of advertising. These are all 
good points about the paper. And they are only 
enumerated because the bad points are so patent 
that it is marvelous that the people have any 
patience with the Gazette at all. 





A Living Concordance........ Eugene Field....... Sharps and Flats* 


As near as I could find out nobody ever knew 
how Conky Stiles come to know as much of the 
Bible as he did. Thirty years ago people as a 
class were much better acquainted with the Bible 
than folks are nowadays, and there wasn’t an- 
other one of ’em in the whole Connecticut valley, 
from the Canada line to the Sound, that could 
stand up ‘longside of Conky Stiles and quote 
Scripture. Well, he knew the whole thing by 
heart, from Genesis, chapter I., to the “Amen” 
at the end of a Revelation of St. John the Divine; 
that’s the whole business in a nutshell. 

His name wasn’t Conky; we called him Conky 
for short. His real name was Silas Stiles; but 
one time, at a Sunday-school convention, Mr. 
Hubbell, the minister, spoke of him as a “verita- 
ble concordance of the Holy Scriptures,” and so 
we boys undertook to call him Concordance, but 
bimeby that name got whittled down to Conky, 
and Conky stuck to him all the rest of his life. 
Not a bad name for him, either, as names go. 
Heap more dignified than Si. 

My father always insisted that Conky got his 
start in the Scriptures in this way: Conky’s 
folks lived for about five years, while Conky was 


a boy, in the old Ransom house. Their next 
*Charles Scribner’s Sons. —- 
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neighbors were the Cooleys, and just over across 
the road lived the Kelseys. Maybe you’ve heard 
of the Cooley-Kelsey debate? No? Funny, isn’t 
it, how soon folks forget events and epochs and 
things! Fifty years ago nothin’ else but the 
Cooley-Kelsey debate was talked of in Hampshire 
County, and yet here we are livin’ in this in- 
telligent State of Illinois, and it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that half of our people never heard 
of Lawyer Kelsey or Deacon Cooley. 

You see, the deacon was high up in the Con- 
gregational Church, and he believed in “baptyzo,” 
which is the Greek for the Congregational doc- 
trine of sprinkling. Lawyer Kelsey had never 
been converted and had never made a profession, 
but, havin’ a brother who was a Baptist minister 
in Pennsylvania, he was counted with the Bap- 
tists, too; and I guess he was a Baptist if he 
was anything, though, like as not, he’d have 
said he was a heathen if he thought he could get 
up an argument by sayin’ it, for of all the folks 
you ever saw Lawyer Kelsey was the worst for 
keepin’ things stirred up. One time Deacon Cooley 
and Lawyer Kelsey come together and locked 
horns on that word “baptyzo,” Lawyer Kelsey 
maintainin’ that the word wasn’t or shouldn’t be 
“baptyzo,” but “baptizdo”; and, as you know, 
of course, there is as much difference between 
“baptyzo” and “baptizdo” as there is between a 
fog and a thunder-shower. 

Well, for about six months they had it up hill 
and down dale, in all the meetin’-houses and 
school-houses and vestry-rooms and town-halls in 
the country, and it did beat all how much learn- 
in’ they got out of the books and dictionaries, and 
what long sermons they made, and what a sensa- 
tion there was among the unbelievers as well as 
the elect. I guess they’d have been arguin’ yet 
if the freshet hadn’t come and distracted public 
attention by carryin’ away the: Northampton 
bridge and the Holyoke dam. 

It happened that while this theological cata- 
clysm was at its height, Conky Stiles, bein’ six 
years old, was born again, and, repentin’ of his 
sins, made a profession of faith. And from that 
time he never lapsed or backslided, but was a 
conscientious and devout follower, illustrating in 
his daily walk (as Mr. Hubbell, the minister, 
said) those priceless virtues which had illum- 
inated the career of his grandmother Cowles—a 
lady esteemed not more by the elders for her 
piety than by the younger folks for her cookies 
and squash pies. 

When Conky was eight years old he got the 
prize at our Sunday-school for havin’ committed 
to memory the most Bible verses in the year, and 
that same spring he got up and recited every line 
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of the Acts of the Apostles, without havin’ to 
be prompted once. By the time he was twelve 
years old he knew the whole Bible by heart, and 
most of the hymn-book, too, although, as I have 
said, the Bible was his specialty. Yet he wasn’t 
one of your pale-faced, studious boys—no, sir, 
not a bit of it. He took just as much consolation 
in playin’ three-old-cat and barn ball and hockey 
as any of the rest of us boys, and he could 
beat us all fishin’, although perhaps that was be- 
cause he learnt a new way of spittin’ on his bait 
from his uncle Luke Mason, who was considera- 
ble of a sport in those days. 

Conky was always hearty and cheery. We all 
felt good when he was around. We never minded 
that way he had of quotin’ things from the Bible; 
we'd got used to it, and maybe it was a desirable 
influence. At any rate, we all liked Conky. 

But perhaps you don’t understand what I mean 
when I refer to his way of quotin’ the Bible. It 
was like this: Conky, we'll say, would be goin’ 
down the road, and I come out of the house and 
holler: “Hello, there, Conky! Where be ye 
goin’ ?” 

Then he’d say, “John xxi. 3.” That would 
be all he’d say, and that would be enough, for it 
gave us to understand that he was goin’ a-fishin’. 

Conky never made a mistake; his quotations 
were always right; he always hit the chapter and 
the verse sure pop every time. The habit grew on 
time as he got older. Associatin’ with Conky for 
fifteen or twenty minutes wasn’t much different 
from readin’ the Bible for a couple of days, except 
that there wasn’t any manual labor about it. I 
guess he’d have been a minister if the war hadn’t 
conie along and spoiled it all. 

In the fall of 1862 there was a war meetin’ 
in the town hall, and Elijah Cutler made a speech 
urgin’ the men-folks to come forward and con- 
tribute their services, their lives if need be, to the 
cause of freedom and right. We were all keyed 
up with excitement, for next to Wendell Phillips 
and Henry Ward Beecher I guess Elijah Cutler 
was the greatest orator that ever lived. While we 
were shiverin’ and waitin’ for somebody to lead 
off, Conky Stiles rose up and says, “I Kings xix. 
20,” says he, and with that he put on his cap and 
walked out of the meetin’. 

“Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my 
mother, and then I will follow thee.” That’s 
what Conky said—er as good as said—and that’s 
what he meant, too. 

He didn’t put off his religion when he put on 
his uniform. Conky Stiles, soldier or civilian, 
was always a livin’, walkin’ encyclopedy of the 
Bible, a human compendium of psalms and prov- 
erbs and texts, and I had that confidence in him 
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that I would have bet he wrote the Bible himself 
if I hadn’t known better and to the contrary. 

We were with McClellan a long spell. There 
was a heap of sickness among the boys, for we 
weren’t used to the climate, and most of us pined 
for the comforts of home. Lookin’ back over 
the thirty years that lie between this time and 
that, I see one figure loomin’ up, calm and bright 
and beautiful in the midst of fevers and sufferin’ 
and privation and death; I see a homely, earnest 
face radiant with sympathy and love and hope, 
and I hear Conky Stiles’ voice again speakin’ 
comfort and cheer to all about him. We all loved 
him; he stood next to Mr. Lincoln and General 
McClellan in the hearts of everybody in the regi- 
ment. 

They sent a committee down from our town 

one Thanksgivin’-time to bring a lot of good 
things, and to see how soon we were goin’ to 
capture Richmond. Mr. Hubbell, the minister, 
was one of them. Deacon Cooley was another. 
There was talk at one time that Conky had a soft 
spot in his heart for the deacon’s eldest girl, 
Tryphena, but I always allowed that he paid 
as much attention to the other daughter, Try- 
phosa, as he did to her elder sister, and I guess 
he hadn’t any more hankerin’ for one of them 
than he had for the other, for when the com- 
mittee come to go home, he says to Deacon Cooley, 
“Well, good-by, deacon,” says he; “Romans xvi. 
— 
We had to look it up in the Bible before we 
knew what he meant. “Salute Tryphena and 
Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord”—that was 
Conky’s message to the Cooley girls. 

He wrote a letter once to Mr. Carter, who was 
one of the selectmen, and he put this postscript 
to it: “Romans xvi. 6.” You see, Mr. Carter’s 
wife had been Conky’s Sunday-school teacher, 
and Conky did not forget to “greet Mary, who 
bestowed much labor on us.” 

Down at Elnathan Jones’ general store the 
other day I heard Elnathan tell how Conky 
clerked it for him a spell, and how one day he 
says to Conky: “That Baker bill has been run- 
nin’ on for more’n six weeks. We can’t do 
business unless we get our money. Conky, I wish 
you’d just kinder spur Mr. Baker up a little.” 

So Conky sat down on the stool at the desk 
and dropped Mr. Baker a short epistle to this 
effect: “Romans i. 14; Psalms xxi. 11; Psalms 
exlii. 6.” Next day who should come in but 
Mr. Baker, and he allowed that that letter had 
gone straighter to his conscience than any ser- 
mon would have gone, and he paid up his bill 
and bought a kit of salt mackerel into the bargain, 
so Elnathan Jones says. 
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I could keep on telling things like this day 
and night, for lots of just such stories are told 
about Conky all over Hampshire County now. 
Some of ’em doubtless are true, and some of ’em 
doubtless ain’t—there’s no tellin’; but it can’t be 
denied that most of ’em have the genuine Conky 
flavor. 

The histories don’t say anything about the 
skirmish we had with the rebels at Churchill’s 
Bridge along in May of ’64, but we boys who 
were there remember it as the toughest fight in 
all our experience. They were just desperate, the 
rebels were, and—well, we were mighty glad 
when night came, for a soldier can retreat in the 
dark with fewer chances of interruption. Out of 
our company of one hundred and fifty men, only 
sixty were left. You can judge from that what 
the fighting was at Churchill’s Bridge. When 
they called the roll in camp next day, Conky 
Stiles wasn’t there. 

Had we left him dead at the bridge, or was he, 
wounded, dying the more awful death of hunger, 
thirst, and neglect? 

“By ——,” says Lew Bassett, “let’s go back for 
Conky.” 

A detachment of cavalry went out to recon- 
noitre. Only the ruin of the preceding day re- 
mained where we boys had stood and stood and 
stood, only to be repulsed at last. Bluecoats and 
graycoats lay side by side and over against one 
another in the reconciling peace of death. Occa- 
sionally a maimed body retaining only a remnant 
of life was found, and one of these crippled 
bodies was what was found of Conky. When the 
surgeon saw the Minie hole here in his thigh, and 
the sabre-gash here in his temple, he shook his 
head, and we knew what that meant. 

Lew Bassett, a man who had never been to 
meetin’ in all his life, and who could swear a 
new and awful way every time, Lew Bassett 
says: “No, Conky Stiles ain’t goin’ to die, for I 
shan’t let him”; and he bent over and lifted up 
Conky’s head and held it so, and wiped away the 
trickles of blood, and his big, hard hands had 
the tenderness of a gentle, lovin’ woman’s. 

We heard Conky’s voice once and only once 
again. For when, just at the last, he opened his 
eyes and saw that we were there, he smiled 
feeble-like, and the grace of-the Book triumphed 
once more within him, and he says—it seemed 
almost like a whisper, he spoke so faint and low 
—“Good-by, boys; 2 Timothy iv. 7.” 

And then, though his light went out, the sub- 
lime truth of his last words shone from his 
white, peaceful face: 

“T have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” 
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Living English Poets: Stephen Phillips 


Stephen Phillips was born near London, July 
28, 1868. He attributes his love of verse to the 
influence of his mother, through whom he claims 
descent from the Wordsworths and from those 
Lloyds who were the friends of Lamb and Cole- 
ridge. In 1886 he entered Queen’s College, but at 
the end of his first term Mr. Frank Benson came 
to Cambridge with his troupe of Shakesperian 
actors, and Mr. Phillips left the university for the 
stage, continuing a member of the company for 
six years. Abandoning the theatrical profession 
in 1892 he gave himself up with a good deal of 
enthusiasm to the study of the classics, especially 
to Milton and the Greeks. In 1897 a small 
collection of his verse was gathered, and was 
crowned by the London Academy, winning a 
prize of one hundred guineas. In 1899 he pub- 
lished his blank verse tragedy, Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, which won at once almost the universal 
praise of the critics. A few months ago Herod: 
A Tragedy, another drama, appeared; and it has 
been well received, and has had a popular run 
on the English stage. The selections which fol- 
low fairly represent Mr. Phillips’ best work. 
They are reprinted with the permission of the 
poet and his publisher, Mr. John Lane. 


THE WOUND 


I dreamed that, having died, my soul was brought 
Into the Presence. Many angels stood 

Around, and with delight upon me gazed; 

And higher I discerned the face of God 

Diffusing silent universal bliss. 

Then moved an angel toward me, and with joy 
Addressed me, saying: “Come and rest at last, 
And having rested, then thou shalt rejoice.” 

The heavenly company smiled on me sweet; 

But I unbared my soul, and showed to them 

That wound which never human word, or hope, 
Or pity hath ever assuaged; and at the sight 

A strange disturbance on the spirits came, 

And even a dimness on the face of God. 

Then rose from God’s right hand a gentle Form, 
With silent eyes that said, “Hast thou forgot?” 
And He disclosed His branded brow and hands. 
But I toward Him turning softly said, 

“Thy wounds are many, but Thou hadst no child.” 


TO MILTON—BLIND 


He who said suddenly, “Let there be light!” 

To thee the dark deliberately gave: 

That those full eyes might undistracted be 

By this beguiling show of sky and field, 

This brilliance, that so lures us from the Truth. 
He gave thee back original night, His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 
Where at each thought a star flashed out and sang. 
O blinded with a special lightning, thou 





Hadst once again the virgin Dark! and when 

The pleasant tlowery sight, which had deterred 

Thine eyes from seeing, when this recent world 

Was quite withdrawn: then burst upon thy view 

The elder glory; space again in pangs, 

And Eden odorous in the early mist, 

That heaving watery plain that was the world, 

Then the burned earth, and Christ coming in the 
clouds. 

Or rather a special leave to thee was given 

By the high power, and thou with bandaged eyes 

Wast guided through the glimmering camp of God. 

Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 

The evening, or are sentries to the dawn, 

Or pace the wide air everlastingly. 

Thou wast admitted to the presence, and deep 

Argument heardest, and the large design 

That brings this world out of the woe to bliss. 


FACES AT A FIRE 


Dazzled with watching how the swift fire fled 
Along the dribbling roof, I turned my head; 
When lo, upraised beneath the lighted cloud 
The illumed unconscious faces of the crowd! 
An old gray face in lovely bloom upturned, 
The ancient rapture and the dream returned! 
A crafty face wondering simply up! 

That dying face near the communion cup! 

The experienced face, now venturous and rash, 
The scheming eyes hither and thither flash! 
That common trivial face made up of needs, 
Now pale and recent from triumphal deeds! 
The hungry tramp with indolent gloating stare, 
The beggar in glory and released from care. 
A mother slowly burning with bare breast, 
Yet her consuming child close to her pressed! 
That prosperous citizen in anguish dire, 
Beseeching heaven from purgatorial fire! 
Wonderful souls by sudden flame betrayed, 

I saw; then through the darkness went afraid. 


THE PRISONER 


Backward the prison door is flung, 
Without the young wife stands; 

While to herself she murmurs with bright eyes, 
And over-eager hands. 


They brought the young man out to her, 
That was so strong erewhile; 

Slowly he ventured up to her strange arms 
With unrecalling smile. 


O like a mother she must lead 
His slow and wandering pace; 

He stammers to her like a little child, 
And wonders in her face. 


O like a daughter must she live, 
And no wife to him now; 

Only remain beside those ailing limbs, 
And soothe that aged brow. 
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“Husband,” she said, “I had rather closed 
Those wild eyes on the bier, 

Rather have kissed those lips when they were cold, 
Than seen them smile so drear!” 


THE WIFE 
A true story done into verse 


Her husband starved; and gazed up in her face: 
There was no crumb of bread in the bare place. 
Grieving she stared into the waning light 

With fixed eyes that had in them no sight. 

But now at last so deeply, “Ah!” he said, 

She might no longer bide about the bed; 

But as in panic ran from side to side, 

And like a creature all around her spied. 
Sudden she stood; and paled in her thought, 
And with both hands at her wild bosom caught; 
She saw the room of every morsel reft, 

And only her own body now is left. 

Then like a martyr robing for the flame, 

She wound the shawl about her without shame; 
Lo in the red shawl sacredly she burned, 

Her face already into ashes turned! 

And blind out of the brightness of his face 

* On to the street she came with wandering pace. 
But at the door a moment did she quail, 
Hearing her little son behind her wail; 

Who, waking, stretched his arms out to her wide, 
And softly, “Mother, take me with you!” cried; 
For he would run beside her, clasping tight 

Her hand, and lag at every window bright, 

Or near some stall beneath the wild gas-flare, 

At the dim fruit in ghostly bloom would stare. 
Toward him she turned, and felt her bosom swell 
Wildly: he was so young almost she fell; 

Yet took him up, and to allay his cries 

Smiled at him with her lips, not with her eyes, 
Then laid him down; away her hand she snatched, 
And now with streaming face the door unlatched, 
When lo, the long uproar of feet, 

The huge dim fury of the street! 

While she into the wild night goes, 

That in her eyes a light shower blows. 

Faces like moths against her fly, 

Lured by some brilliance to die: 

The clerk with spirit lately dead, 

The decent clothes above him spread; 

The joyous cruel face of boys; 

These dreadful shadows proffering toys; 

The constable with gesture bland 

Conducting to the orchestral strand; 

A woman secretly distressed 

And staidly weeping, dimly dressed; 

A girl, as in some torment stands, 

Offering flowers that burn her hands; 

A blind man passes, that doth sound 

With shaking head the hollow ground. 

In showering air, the mystic damp, 

The dim balm blown from lamp to lamp, 

A strange look from a shredded shawl, 

A casual voice with thrilling fall! 

The officer from passing eye 

Hustles the injured forms that lie, 

Creatures we marred, compelled upright 

To drift beside us in the light. 

But now she slowly trembles as she sees 

The cruel lover that must give her ease: 
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Burning, weary, he paced in moody stride, 
With little lilies on his breast that died. 

O meekly she beside him went away, 

And dutifully as a daughter may. 


Out from the arms of that shadow 

Swiftly she burst, and eager now, 

With food for him that called aloud, 

She battled through the hostile crowd; 

An army to frustrate her bent, 

In sullen numbers ’gainst her sent. 

The Mystic river floating wan, 

The cold soul of the city shone; 

The mooned terminus through the dark 

With emerald and ruby spark, 

The stoker burningly embowered, 

With fiery roses on him showered, 

Glide; at her feet the mud-gleam blue, 

Above a cloudy tinge and rue; 

And through the dark the early smell 

Of waking meadows on her fell. 

With her right arm the door she pushed, 

And to the dead the widow rushed. 

But at the sight so deeply was she torn, 

She babbled to him like one lately born; 

And sorrowful dim sounds about him made, 
That were not speech: at last she grew afraid. 
“He is not dead!” she cried, “I’ll think it not! 
I shall go mad to see my darling rot. 

I cannot imagine, O my Father, God, 

That this kind hand will moulder in the clod! 
Dead? Is he dead? But I will find him fast, 
I'll catch his spirit up upon the blast. 

We have been so long together, much have known; 
And old friends out of sadness have we grown.” 
But as the woman, dying in her thought, 
Looked upward; at her dress her baby caught, 
And she revived, and toward her little son 
Ventured, that he into her arms might run. 
And like a strange woman all doubtfully 

She stretched her arms out shining wistfully, 
As though with meek advances she beguiled 
Into her sighing bosom her own child. 


Then pulled him close to her, and held him there, 
And all those tears fell down into his hair. 
Softly she said, “Oh, crueh new-born thing! 

The years to you a gentleness will bring; 

Then think of me as one that not in thought, 
But out of yearning into woe was brought.” 

So as she mourned above him, the old farm 

With evening noises in the twilight charm 
Returned, and she remembered quiet trees 

Just stirring, she can hear the very breeze! 

Her prudent mother wisely to her speaks, 

Her peaceful hair a little sorrow streaks. 

And as a soft and dreadful summer day 

Will suddenly through December stray, 

So the mild beauty of old happiness 

Wandered into her mind with strange distress; 
Till slowly with the gathering light, lo! Life 
Came back on her; Desire and Dust and Strife; 
The huge and various world with murmur grand. 
Time had begun to touch her with soft hand, 
And sacred passing hours with all things new, 
Divine forgetfulness and falling dew. 

Then hunger fell on her; she set a plate; 
Mother and child that food together ate. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions 


Chinese Etiquette. ......ccccccccrcccccccrcccscccccees Baltimore Sun 

No matter what our feelings- toward them may 
be, there is no doubt that the tidal wave of in- 
terest in regard to the Chinese has unconsciously 
left with us some impressions of their customs 
and we find ourselves listening to any story told 
to us about them, whether the stories be good 
or bad. The one thing after possession of the 
thirteen classics upon which the Chinese pride 
themselves is politeness, and the observation fol- 
lows that if natural refinement is to be measured 
by the mien and carriage of a people, the Chi- 
nese are entitled to a high place among the 
children of men. 

A Chinese official in full costume is a most 
imposing figure and carries himself with great 
dignity and self-possession, although he is usually 
some four or five inches shorter than the aver- 
age American. In this respect he owes much to 
his long dress, but more to the patient study of 
an art now almost monopolized among Americans 
by aspirants to the triumphs of the stage. There 
is not a single awkward movement as the Chinese 
gentleman bows his visitor into his house or 
supplies him from his own hand with the cup of 
tea which is indispensable to an interview. Not 
until his guest is seated will the Chinese host 
venture to take up his position on the right hand 
of the former; and if, in the course of an excited 
conversation, either should raise himself, how- 
ever slightly, from a sitting posture, it is the 
hounden duty for the other to do so, too. No 
Chinese gentleman will sit while his equal stands. 
Occasionally, where it is not intended to be over- 
respectful to a visitor, a servant will bring in 
the tea—one cup in each hand. Then, standing 
before his master and the guest, he will cross 
his arms, serving the guest, who is to his right, 
with the left hand, his master with the right. 
The object of this is to expose the palm—in 
Chinese the heart—of either hand to each re- 
cipient of tea. It is a token of fidelity and re- 
spect. 

The tea itself is called “guest tea,” and is not 
intended for drinking. It has a more useful mis- 
sion than that of allaying thirst. Alas for the 
“barbarian” who drinks off his cupful before 
ten words have been exchanged and confirms the 
unfavorable opinion his Chinese host already 
entertains of the manners and customs of the 
West! And yet a little trouble spent in learning 
the quaint ceremonies of the Chinese would have 
gained him much esteem as an enlightened and 





tolerant man. For, while despising western men 
outwardly, the Chinese grandees know well 
enough that inwardly western men feel them- 
selves superior, and thus it comes to pass that 
a voluntary concession on the part of Americans 
or Englishmen or Frenchmen to any of their 
points of etiquette is always most amicably ac- 
knowledged. 

“Guest tea” is provided in a Chinese interview 
to be used as a signal by either party that the 
interview is at an end. A guest no sooner raises 
his cup to his lips than a dozen voices shout to 
his coolies to bring his chair; so, too, when the 
master of the house is prevented by other en- 
gagements from playing any longer the part of 
host, he makes a motion as if to drink his tea, 
and forthwith the guest’s chair is called for. 
Without previous warning—unusual except 
among intimate acquaintances—this guest tea is 
never to be touched except as a signal of depart- 
ure. Strangers meeting in China may freely ask 
each other their names, their provinces and their 
business prospects. It is always considered a 
compliment to an old Chinaman, who is justly 
proud of his years, to inquire his age, and it 
takes the curious form of “Your venerable teeth,” 
but middle-aged Celestials do not as a rule care 
about the questions, and their answers can rarely 
be depended upon. It is also good form in China 
to ask the number and sex of a man’s children; 
also if his father and mother are still “in the 
hall,” i. e., alive. His wife, however, must never 
be alluded to even in the most indirect manner. 
Friends meeting, either or both in sedan chairs, 
stop their bearers at once and get out with all 
possible expedition; the same rule applies to ac- 
quaintances meeting on horseback. 





Se Oe rt Bn ov. n.0 60 00esccncncescsnesosces London Argosy 


In the glorious days of King George II. men 
wore silk or velvet coats of all colors of the rain- 
bow. They tripped mincingly along upon their 
toes, supporting upon their heads a wheelbarrow 
full of peruke covered with a bushel of powder, 
their “Steinkerke” was sprinkled with snuff, their 
sword-knots trailed almost on the ground, and 
their canes dangled from the fifth button; pearl- 
colored silk stockings and red-heeled shoes com- 
pleting their costume. It seems almost as though 
one of “those goddesses the Gunnings” had 
penned the following lines to George Selwyn at 
Paris in 1766, instead of the sporting Earl of 
March (subsequently “Old Q”). “The muff you 
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sent me by the Duke of Richmond I like prodig- 
iously, vastly better than if it had been ‘tigré’ 
or of any glaring color; several are now making 
after it.” And again in 1776 he writes: “Pray 
bring me two or three bottles of perfumes and 
some patterns of velvets that are new and 
pretty.” 

Almost to the last moment of his life a piece 
of rich waistcoating was as much an object of 
attraction to the great Marquis Wellesley as 
it would have been to any of the most frivolous- 
minded young dandies about the town. Indeed, 
this nobleman would frequently sit alone in 
solitary state, “en grande toilette,” with his blue 
ribbon and garter, as if about to appear at a 
royal “levee. , 

In the year 1798 there arose on the horizon 
of fashion, or rather there blazed in its full 
meridian, that wonderful phenomenon of ele- 
gance, George Bryan Brummell. Born in 1777, 
the son of an under-secretary of Lord North’s, 
and educated at Eton, he enjoyed the credit of 
being the best scholar, the best oarsman, and 
the best cricketer of the day. Though not a gen- 
tleman by descent he yet made plenty of aristo- 
cratic friends, and being régarded as a sort of 
“Admirable Crichton,” experienced little difficulty 
in obtaining the “entrée” to Devonshire House, 
where he was introduced to the Prince Regent, 
who gave him a commission in the roth Hussars. 

Until Brummell came upon the scene the 
Prince, though not remarkable for his taste, had, 
thanks to his rank, been constituted the “master 
of the elegancies,” or leader of the dandies, but 
he was at once dethroned by the superior genius 
of Brummell, who retained the sovereignty till 
the year 1817. During this period he became 
the model of all men who wished to dress well, 
and when he had struck out a new idea he would 
smile at its gradual progress downwards from 
the higher to the lowest classes. To the last 
of his stay in England he continued to wear pow- 
der, rather priding himself upon preserving this 
remnant of the “vieille cour.” His clothes were 
a perfect study. The coat was generally of blue 
cloth, and its collar raised against the back of 
the head like the hood of a monk—a style familiar 
to us in pictures and miniatures of the period— 
the buckskin or nankeen breeches were so in- 
credibly tight that they could only be got on 
with immense labor, and could only be taken off 
in the same manner as an eel is divested of its 
skin. Then came a waistcoat about four inches 
long, open on the chest, displaying a stiff white 
muslin cravat. Hessian boots completed the cos- 
tume, and to these the Beau paid particular atten- 
tion. They were commonly reported as being 
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blackened “au vin de champagne”; at any rate 
two shoemakers were supposed to insure the per- 
fectness of their fit, one made the right and the 
other the left foot. He had three glovers for his 
gloves, one of whom was exclusively charged 
with the cutting out of his thumbs. Three hair- 
dressers were likewise engaged to dress hishair As 
for the personal appearance of this sublime dandy, 
“his face,” we read, “was rather long, his feat- 
ures neither plain nor ugly, his forehead un- 
usually high, hair light brown, whiskers inclined 
to be sandy, eyes gray and full of oddity.” His 
conversation, without having the wit and humor of 
Lord Alvanley, another of the dandies, was highly 
agreeable and amusing; indeed Brummell has 
never been surpassed or equalled since. The 
Prince of Wales would frequently come of a 
morning to the Beau’s house in Chesterfield street 
to witness his toilette, and to acquire the art of 
tying his own neckerchief “a la mode.” For 
many years, notwithstanding the great disparity 
of rank, Brummell continued the Prince’s inti- 
mate friend. At last, however, a coolness sprang 
up between them, and the “mirror of fashion” was 
forbidden the royal presence. 

The Prince—then King—saw the poor dandy 
once many years after when passing through 
Calais. Thackeray says: “The bankrupt Beau 
sent him then a snuff-box with some of the snuff 
he used to love, as a piteous token of remem- 
brance and submission, and the King took the 
snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on, and 
had not the grace to notice his old companion, 
favorite, rival, enemy, superior.” Brummell, of 
course, had many successors, but “the old order 
changeth,” and none of them ever attained to the 
Olympian heights of his dandyism, not even the 
elegant d’Orsay, who for a time was constituted 
the king of fashion, and held poor Brummell’s 
sceptre. 


i dinesninccksdtiespoeniincesaeredneen London Globe 


Recent sad events, and especially the expressed 
preference of the King for purple or violet as the 
color for royal mourning, have served to remind 
us of the ancient symbolism of the imperial hue. 
The color is not only symbolical and charged 
with ancient associations, but forms a welcome 
variety to the “customary suits of solemn black,” 
which on such an occasion of national mourning 
and sorrow help to deepen the general gloom. 

The symbolical associations of purple are of 
ancient origin. Violet and not black is the usual 
color of mourning in Turkey at the present day, 
but our western use of the color in connection 
with royalty is derived from the customs of 
ancient Rome. In the days when the City on 
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the Seven Hills was the capital of the world the 
imperial robes were of purple—or “Tyrian dye,” 
as it was sometimes called. 

Although the use of purple or violet as the 
color of royal mourning has not been confined 
to any one European King or Emperor, the Kings 
of France of long ago were inclined to look upon 
it as their own peculiar prerogative. This led 
once to a rather absurd scene, when our own 
ex-King James II. was living in exile at the 
court of his royal brother of France. James, like 
his predecessors and his successors till 1801, 
claimed the title of “King of France,” and on 
some occasion of public mourning both King 
Louis XIV. and the exiled James appeared at- 
tired in violet. The Marquis de Dangean, who 
mentions the incident in those memoirs which 
have served as such a rich quarry for many his- 
torical writers, from Voltaire downward, says: 
“It surprised us to see two Kings of France.” 
It was an amusingly characteristic example of 
the Stuart obstinacy and want of tact. The sur- 
prise of the magnificent Louis was probably 
greater than that of his courtiers. James’ broth- 
er, Charles II., wore the same royal color when, a 
few months after his restoration, his younger 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, died of small- 
pox. Mr. Pepys remarked in his Diary, Septem- 
ber 16, 1660: “Thence to White Hall Garden, 
where I saw the King in purple mourning for his 
brother.” 

The use of the imperial purple was confined 
to the reigning monarch, for Mr. Pepys tells 
us a few years later how he went to Whitehall 
and saw the Duchess of York in a fine dress of 
second mourning for her mother, black edged 
with ermine. Mary, Queen of Scots, when in 
mourning for the Earl of Darnley wore black 
and white, with a slight mixture of purple, and 
the same variegated colors were worn by Queen 
Anne on the death of her husband, Prince George 
of Denmark. Consciously or unconsciously, in 
wearing these three colors Queen Anne combined 
the mourning suits customary at three several 
courts at different times. Black was the German 
color. The Empresses Dowager of Germany were 
accustomed, it is said, never to leave off their 
mourning, and their apartments were hung with 
black till their death—a most unnecessarily dole- 
ful custom. Purple, as we have seen, was the 
color for both French and English royal mourn- 
ing, while white was in earlier times usually worn 
by French Queens on the occasion of the King’s 
decease. “Reines blanches,” they were called, 
because of this custom. White, it may be re- 
marked, was the customary color for female 
mourning in ancient Rome, under both the re- 


public and the empire, and in more modern days 
it has been worn not only by French Queens 
but by other royal mourners. Henry VIII. wore 
white after the execution of Anne Boleyn. Strutt, 
who mentions this interesting fact, does not at- 
tempt to give any explanation of this departure 
from the usual custom. 

A great variety of colors have been and are 
still used to symbolize mourning in different ages 
and in different quarters of the globe—but purple 
—the imperial purple—is likely long to remain the 
appropriate hue for use on the occasion of the 
death of the British Empire’s ruler. 





Summer Clothes and the Man..........ese0++ New York Evening Sun 


Thinking of the windward side of an ice- 
berg has been known to reduce materially the 
human temperature in torrid weather. So serious 
contemplation of an authoritative announcement 
regarding what we must wear when the palm 
leaves wave next summer ought to mitigate some- 
what the chill of these early spring winds. It is 
therefore with pleasure that we take up the cur- 
rent number of the most serious publication in 
existence, one which sings of clothes and the 
man, and read of flannels and belts and negligé 
shirts and all the rest of the apparel that helps 
to make the long summer a season of delight to 
New Yorkers. 

To put the summing up first, we have the cheer- 
ing news, on the authority of the Haberdasher, 
that “we shall have next summer the comfortably 
and sensibly dressed man. Clothes will fit as they 
should. Figures will be less sharply outlined, 
and color will be depended upon to add life to a 
costume that is sadly lacking in all color qual- 
ities.” ’ 

At the risk of reviving the terrible controversy 
that swept over the nation last summer, alienating 
families and arraying brother against brother, it 
must be announced that the bi-sexed anomaly 
known as “the shirtwaist man” is doomed with 
the dodo. He is not to be. We read: “The coat- 
less man is an impossibility, and I do not think 
he will be seen outside of low grog-shops and 
tenement houses.” Moreover, what is practical, 
and not mere theorizing, because it is an axiom 
that we take the goods the clothiers provide, we 
learn: “Men’s shirtwaists form but a very in- 
significant part of the average line, and are 
absent from the high-class line. We think that 
the buying has been very moderate, and that the 
shirtwaist will not figure to any extent in next 
summer’s business. The best retail houses are 
ignoring it entirely.” Which sensible folk will 
say is as it should be. 
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Te 


The Old Country Band,.......eeeeeees John L. SAVOY... ..cececeeeess Philadelphia Ledger 


I mean the band of olden time, when you and I were boys; 
When music, to be sweet to us, must drown all other noise; 
When martial airs entranced our ears, and every feeling fired; 
When uniforms with golden braid were all our hearts desired. 


Oh, how those fellows marched about on every holiday! 

The “Square” was filled with music sweet, the streets with bright array. 
The town folks stood upon their steps, the country folks, discreet, 
With horses prancing to the tunes, drove up some other street. 


The boys? Well, you can easy guess—we shall not try to hide it, 
Whenever that old band was out, we fellows marched beside it. 


We kept the step the bandmen did, 


and kept it quite as well, 


And always held our corner up when it was time to yell. 


Perhaps they made some discords—perhaps the side horns blew 
About three times as strong and loud as they by right should do; 
Perhaps the cymbals didn’t clang exactly with the bass; 


Perhaps the “B-flats’” missed some 


notes and tooted out of place. 


But what cared we when we were boys?—to our uncultured breast 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” was as good as Sousa’s best; 

Our little backs would straighten up, our thoughts would soar away— 
The acme of our earthly bliss—to play a horn some day. 


I’ve heard full many bands since then, and paid to get a seat; 

I’ve heard them play their loudest airs and softly, sadly sweet; 

But never has my being thrilled with rapture more complete 

Than when I heard old Strasburg Band go marching down the street. 


en eT ee Commoner 


Hickory, dickory, dock. 

He took a flyer in stock. - 
The market went broke 
And left him in soak, 

And he couldn’t survive the shock. 


Old Father Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get his poor dog a crust. 

When he got there the cupboard was bare, 
For bread was controlled by a trust. 


Little Jack Horner 
Worked up a corner 
In sugar and steel and wheat. 
When the proper time came 
Some checks bore his name, 
And’ he captured a senator’s seat. 


The Man in the Moon came tumbling down 
And asked for the right way to Wheeling. 
He went to the East and his wealth increased 

By a subsidized method of stealing. 


There was a man in Pittsburg town, 
And he was wondrous wise. 

He piled up wealth by tariff laws 
Enacted by poor guys. 


And as he saw his wealth increase 
He posed in manner chaste, 

And built a block or two for books 

So he’d not die disgraced. 


Icebergs 


Old King Coal was a jolly old soul, 
A jolly old seeker of mirth. 
He called for wire and also some posts, 
And built a neat fence ’round the earth. 
John James Mehan,......se.eee0e- Criterion 


No port lamps gleam along our sides, 
No banners float on high; 

No human look-out raises glass 
To scan our sea or sky. 


No admirals above our decks 
’Mid guns and gunners stand 

In hidden sheath to send the sound 
Of warlike, stern command. 


Yet all the navies of the world 
Our bows in vain assail; 

We fear no smoking battle tower 
That thunders through the gale. 


By captains gray our path is marked, 
By sailors white and old; 

For us the phantom rockets glare 
And phantom bells are tolled. 


In misty, unremembered ports 
Our beacon lights were set, 

By hands long gone from mortal view, 
By forms that men forget. 


And we may wander on our course 
*Till time at end shall be, 

For in our breasts are locked the hulls 
Of ships once lost at sea. 
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By Western Shores....Louis A. Robertson....8an Francisco Bulletin 


By Western shores, oft Triton blows 
His sounding shell; and she who rose 
All wet and wanton from the deep, 
To make man’s pulse with passion leap, 
Here on the wave in beauty glows. 
A herd upon the hillside lows, 
And where yon stream in music flows, 
There Pan is piping to his sheep, 
By Westeen shores. 


Here vine-crowned Bacchus doth repose, 
And Nymphs and Satyrs, like to those 
Oi Tempe, from the copses peep; 
Why for the fabled Lotus weep? 
When ’neath the Poppy we may doze, 
By Western shores. 


FRO GREGROE. ccccccesssccesccccceessesceseess New York Evening Sun 


Grim-visaged, stern of face and mien, 
She treads the earth to keep it down. 
From store to store she rushes on, 

Nor looks behind, to right nor left; 

Her elbows swing and stab and jab 

To clear a path, where idle throngs 
Would bar her way to windows decked 
With hose marked down to 49, 

From 51; or things in tin, 

Or lace, or glass, or silk, or mull, 

The thing itself she little recks; 

The marking down—the price in red— 
Ah, that’s the thing that fires her brain 
And nerves her limbs to siruggle on— 
To jab and stab, and tread on corns 

Of those, who tirst in line had choice 
Of colors, weights and shades and lots. 
She’ll pay them back in harsh retort 
For inches gained and bargains lost. 
Time flies; her strength, now failing fast, 
Must bear a final rush to where 

The sign “Shop worn,” a beacon light, 
Shows things in green and red and blue, 
All much crumbled, some torn and soiled, 
But all marked “Choice for 29.” 

Night falls. She reels, all spent and worn, 


A hat-warped, glove-torn, helpless thing, 
To clutch a strap on homeward train 
And smile in triumph as she counts— 
“A penny saved on this—on that— 

Yes two, no three—how nice! And this? 
O, yes, one there, two here; let’s see— 
That’s seven in all—yes, that is right! 
Won’t John be glad? My carfare was, 

O, my, how horrid, 30 cents!” 
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Under Way .Howell 8. England .Wilmington (Delaware) Sunday Star 


In the East the day is breaking, 
Our sails are spread for flight, 
And the Viking wakes within us 
With all his old delight; 
The wild seas roll to windward, 
The tame shores sink to lee, 
And its “Ho, for the Mary Chapin!” 
And “Ho, for the open sea!” 


The foam has kissed the gunwale, 
The spray has kissed the prow, 
The great, free winds of Heaven 
Have kissed our cheek and brow. 
It shames us, sore that ever 
We owned the landsman’s chain, 
And its “Ho, for the Mary Chapin!” 
And “Ho, for the open main!” 


Oh, how the red blood tingles! 
Oh, how the eyes flash forth! 
We shout as did the fathers 
For sailing from the North— 
No human law can hinder, 
No human strength restrain, 
And its “Ho, for the Mary Chapin!” 
And “Ho, for the open main!” 


The Viking wakes within us, 
And dies the landsman weak; 
The great, free winds of Heaven 
Have kissed our brow and cheek; 
The wild seas roll to windward 
The tame shores sink to lee, 
And its “Ho, for the Mary Chapin!” 
And “Ho, for the open sea!” 


Sunday AfternOons.......seeeeeeeee Job LinCOlN....cccerereccess Saturday Evening Post 


From the window of the chapel softly sounds an organ’s note, 
Through the wintry Sabbath gloaming drifting shreds of music float, 
And the quiet and the firelight and the sweetly solemn tunes 

Bear me dreaming back to boyhood and its Sunday afternoons; 


When we gathered in the parlor, in the parlor stiff and grand 

Where the haircloth chairs and sofas stood arrayed, a gloomy band, 
Where each queer oil portrait watched us with a countenance of wood, 
And the shells upon the whatnot in a dustless splendor stood. 


Then the quaint old parlor organ, with the quaver in its tongue, 
Seemed to tremble in its fervor as the sacred songs were sung, 
As we sang the homely anthems, sang the glad revival hymns 
Of the glory of the story and the light no sorrow dims. 


While the dusk grew even deeper and the evening settled down. 
And the lamp-lit windows twinkled in the drowsy little town, 
Old and young we sang the chorus and the echoes told it o’er 
In the dear, familiar voices, hushed or scattered evermore. 


From the windows of the chapel faint and low the music dies, 

And the picture in the firelight fades before my tear-dimmed eyes, 
But my wistful fancy, listening, hears the night wind hum the tunes 
That we «ang there in the parlor on those Sunday afternoons. 
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Te 


The New Star in Perseus.......ccceceecreeceenes Scientific American 


A sensation has been produced in the realm of 
stellar science by the recent discovery of a tem- 
porary star whose brightness exceeds that of any 
other object of that class which has been ob- 
served in the last three centuries. On February 
21, Dr. T. D. Anderson, of Edinburgh, a well- 
known amateur astronomer, detected this celes- 
tial phenomenon in Perseus, a little south of 
Alpha and east of Beta in that constellation. Al- 
though the accounts regarding it are not alto- 
gether accordant, it would seem that at its maxi- 
mum it exceeded Capella in brilliancy, and almost 
rivaled Sirius. And this culmination appears to 
have been reached on Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 24. Since that time the star has perceptibly 
diminished in splendor. A little later even a 
novice could see that it had faded. Upon receipt 
of news of the discovery the Harvard photo- 
graphs of that region of the heavens made for 
a month previous were examined. The plate for 
February 19 showed the new star, but with a 
magnitude of less than 10.5. It also appeared 
on the plates of February 2, 6, 8 and 18. 

It is necessary to go back to the famous out- 
burst observed by Tycho Brahe in 1572 to find 
with certainty one which surpassed this in bright- 
ness. Tycho’s star appeared in Cassiopeia, and 
is said to have equaled Venus at her best. Kepler 
saw another in 1604, but it is impossible to say 
whether it beat the new star in Perseus or not. 
Scarcely more than a dozen temporary stars have 
been reported since that time, and not one has 
matched the latest. Indeed, some of them have 
been invisible to the naked eye, or else, while 
bright enough to be seen without instruments, 
were detected only by the camera. The last dis- 
covery of a naked-eye temporary star occurred in 
January, 1892, and was made by the same Dr. 
Anderson who found “Nova Persei.” It was in 
Auriga, only a short distance from the recent 
luminous outbreak, and not far from Cassiopeia, 
the site.ot Tycho’s star. Pickering has called 
attention to the fact that nearly all of the fifteen 
stars which he enumerated appeared either in 
or near the Milky Way, a coincidence that he 
thought was not without significance. 

Astronomers designate celestial developments 
of this kind “new stars,” but the phrase is mis- 
leading. Those who are versed in such matters 
do not imagine that these sudden appearances 
represent fresh creations, but suppose that some- 
thing invisible before has become visible. But 





even so, the phenomenon presents a mystery of 
tremendous interest, both scientific and popular, 
and there has been much speculation as to its 
cause. 

It has been suggested, for instance, that chemi- 
cal combinations might occur in the atmosphere 
of an orb which had cooled down from incan- 
descence to a barely luminous condition, and that 
these combinations would evolve enough heat to 
produce a vivid light for a short time. Zollner 
conceived that a star with a thin crust over its 
molten mass might meet with an accident that 
would rupture the covering and liberate an im- 
mense quantity of glowing material. Lockyer’s 
notion has been that two vast swarms of mete- 
oritic particles, flying in different directions, meet 
in space, and are made to glow by friction. 
Others have believed that two suns or stars, once 
hot and brilliant but since grown cold and dark, 
come into collision. Should such a thing happen 
the energy of motion would be converted into 
thermal energy, and the two bodies might be 
set on fire. 

A theory somewhat akin to these last two was 
proposed by Wilsing a few years ago. Klinker- 
fues had previously tried to account for the flash 
of a certain class of variable stars on the hypo- 
thesis that the rotation of a satellite around its 
primary raised an immense tidal wave of obscur- 
ing atmosphere, sweeping it to one side and more 
fully revealing the partially hidden luminous 
surface below. Wilsing fitted this theory to 
temporary stars by supposing that some huge 
wanderer in space, like a dark sun, passed near 
enough to another body to produce similar effects, 
but on a larger scale. Seeliger has shown that 
tidal action could hardly last more than a few 
hours, but Scheiner remarks that it might serve as 
a trigger to liberate forces that would not exhaust 
themselves for a long time. The Klinkerfues- 
Wilsing theory commended itself more strongly 
than any of the others just mentioned to Sir 
William Huggins, the eminent English astron- 
omer, although it has not been generally accepted. 

A hypothesis advanced by Seeliger soon after 
the appearance of Nova Aurige has met with 
more favor, as it can be better reconciled with 
observed phenomena. According to this author- 
ity, only one solid body is concerned in the busi- 
ness, and this encounters a nebula. Now a nebula 
is supposed to be an exceedingly attenuated col- 
lection of matter, either gaseous or dust-like. 
Yet when one reflects on the almost inconceivable 
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velocities at which the cloud and dark orb come 
together he can understand that a good deal of 
heat must be developed. The friction might be 
of short duration, and the effect on the invading 
body would not extend to any great depth, yet 
for the time being the result might be eminently 
pyrotechnic. The surface of the dead star would 
become incandescent, and possibly some of its 
material be vaporized. At the same time parts 
of the nebula would also be heated and caused to 
glow. Thus there would be two sources of light, 
though the latter would be temporary. There 
are strong reasons for suspecting that the recent 
outburst in Perseus represents an occurrence of 
this sort, and that the star and nebula will dis- 
appear from view after a few weeks or months. 

The evidence on which this supposition is based 
is supplied by the spectroscope. That instrument 
showed conclusively that in Nova Aurigz at least 
two objects were concerned, because there were 
two different spectra, one superposed on the 
other. There was the characteristic spectrum 
of a nebula, and the spectrum of an incandescent 
solid over which some incandescent metallic 
vapors floated. The same state of things was 
also indicated, but less distinctly, in the case 
of the temporary stars in the Northern Crown 
(1866) and the Swan (1876). And already the 
same combination has been imperfectly revealed 
in the observations of Nova Persei. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that the nebular spectrum 
of the star in Nova Aurige lasted much longer 
than the stellar spectrum, and that when last 
observed with a telescope it presented the appear- 
ance of a ball-like nebula. 

The spectroscope betrays motion as well as 
composition. And Campbell estimated that the 
two objects involved in the production of Nova 
Aurige moved toward each other at the rate of 
550 miles a second! Lockyer is said to have put 
the combined motion in the new star in Perseus 
at 700 miles a second. Possibly this is an over- 
estimate, because Campbell reports that relatively 
to the solar system the star seems to be nearly 
stationary. 

As yet the distance of Nova Persei from us 
cannot be guessed. It may be fifty light years 
away, and it may be a thousand. It has been 
in existence too short a time for any parallax 
work to be done with it. But the chief matter 
of interest is the nature of the event which the 
object reveals, and not the precise location of the 


scene. 





Age Of the EQrth,..cccseccccceccccevetesccaceeeses New York Tribune 
The latest utterance on the age of the earth 
is that of Professor W. J. Sollas, who occupies the 
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chair of geology at Oxford, and is President of 
the geographical section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. His ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of that organization 
a fortnight or so ago was devoted to reviewing 
the estimates of others.and elucidating his own 
opinion on this interesting subject. 

It should be premised that inasmuch as matter 
is believed to be indestructible, the scientist has 
difficulty in understanding how it could have had 
a beginning. Hence, the material composing the 
earth is to be regarded as having existed for- 
ever, though its condition may have undergone 
many changes. However, even though it may 
once have been a nebula, “without form and 
void,” and though at one period in its history it 
was perhaps merged with the far greater mass 
comprising the other planets and the sun, there 
came a time when it was detached from them all, 
acquiring a globular shape, and was probably 
(though not certainly) so hot as to be entirely 
molten. It is customary, therefore, to specify 
some particular stage in its development as the 
starting point for calculations of the earth’s age. 
Lord Kelvin, for instance, dated his estimate from 
the time when the globe became cool enough to 
be habitable by the lowest known forms of life. 

Kelvin placed the interval which has elapsed 
since that era at between 20,¢90,000 and 40,000,- 
000 years, but he believed that it was nearer the 
former figures than the latter. This computation 
was based principally or the rate at which various 
kinds of rock will radiate heat, and on the as- 
sumption that the rate has remained uniform 
from temperatures like 2,000 and 2,500 down to 
that now observed at the earth’s surface. Pro- 
fessor Sollas remarks, however, that another 
factor in Kelvin’s estimate was the supposition 
that the temperature of the earth increases one 
degree for every 51 feet of depth, whereas other 
authorities make the rate less rapid. The Oxford 
geologist believes that one degree for 80 or 90 
feet would be nearer the correct average. He 
specifies several instances where it is even slower 
than this. In the Lake Superior copper mines the 
rate is one degree for every 223.7 feet of descent. 
A modification such as is here suggested would 
bring Kelvin’s figures up to about 50,000,000. 

Then there is Prof. George Darwin’s fascinat- 
ing calculation, based on the belief that the moon 
was thrown off from the earth in a tidal wave. 
At that time the latter body was supposed to be 
rotating on its axis in a period of from two to 
four hours. The subsequent retardation of its 
speed through the attraction of the moon would, 
according to Prof. Darwin’s mathematics, require 
something like 56,000,000 or 57,000,000 years at 
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least, and possibly more. Prof. Sollas thinks that 
this theory has strong claims to acceptance, and he 
picks no flaws in it, though eventually offering a 
different estimate of his own. 

Joly based another computation on the sup- 
posed rate at which salt had been carried into the 
ocean by rivers. But Prof. Sollas offers several 
reasons for suspecting that Joly did not adopt 
a sufficiently rapid rate. He would therefore cut 
down Joly’s 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 years nearly 
one-half. Prof. Sollas courteously betrays a con- 
siderable lack of confidence in the ocean salt 
system of computation. 

The particular class of evidence to which the 
Oxford geologist attaches the largest importance 
is the depth of those rock formations which are 
clearly of sedimentary origin. Taking these at 
their greatest thickness, wherever this may occur, 
he finds an aggregate deposit of about 50 miles, 
or 264,000 feet. Great difficulty is experienced 
in hitting upon an approximate accurate average 
rate of depesition. But Prof. Sollas, after present- 
ing elaborate reasons for so doing, adopts one foot 
a century as the most satisfactory standard; and 
with this basis, he gets a little over 26,000,000 
years as the time which has elapsed since the 
formation of sedimentary rocks began. The whole 
tendency of his argument is avowedly to harmon- 
ize the estimates of others as far as possible, and 
it will be observed that he comes much nearer 
to Lord Kelvin’s figures than to either Prof. 
Darwin’s or Prof. Joly’s. 

Those who have followed the discussion of this 
subject for more than a quarter of a century will 
recall that Huxley deemed a period of even 
100,000,000 years hardly adequate for the play of 
forces whose activity is self-recorded in the rocks. 
But while speaking as a geologist, Huxley also 
advocated the theory held by progressive zoolo- 
gists thirty or more years ago that the evolution 
of life from the lowest forms to the highest could 
not have taken place in anything like the limits 
allowed by Kelvin. There again came a demand 
for 100,000,000 years or more. Without re- 
ferring to Huxley by name, Prof. Sollas raises 
the question as to how far 26,000,000 years will 
satisfy the biologists, and then replies, “amply.” 

This particular argument hinges on the sus- 
ceptibility to change shown by various forms of 
animal life, whose fossil remains have been dis- 
covered. Some are much more mutable than 


others; and Prof. Sollas insists that it is not fair 
to take the slowest and most changeless families 
as the standard. This course, he declares, is like 
judging of the velocity of a river by the condition 
of stagnant pools beside the stream. But he holds 
that biologists are not yet in a position to give 


independent evidence anyhow. “Nor,” he adds, 
“can they hope to be so until they have vastly ex- 
tended those promising investigations which they 
are now only beginning to make into the rate of 
the variation of species.” 





Coastal Recession....... A. H. Gouraud,...... Popular Science News 


Upon the great deep in a profound calm, when 
air and water are hushed and motionless, the 
mighty, yet gently swelling undulations, every- 
where varying the glassy level, remind us of the 
tremendous activities that slumber beneath. The 
ocean is an emblem of restlessness and instability, 
the earth of fixity and permanence; but its bosom, 
nevertheless, like that of the inconstant and 
mobile sea, unceasingly rises and as unceasingly 
falls. It is only with the development of modern 
science that the alternate elevations and de- 
pressions, disturbing, in varying degree, the land 
level of every portion of our globe, have been 
the subject of observation and study, or, indeed, 
have been known to exist. In one of these all 
but imperceptible land-subsidences, that affecting 
the vicinity of our metropolis, and thence extend- 
ing a thousand miles along the southern coast, 
our generation has but a passing interest, but 
with the generations to follow it may occasion 
deeper concern. 

All visitors, occasional or otherwise, of the 
New Jersey coast, of Coney Island and the 
southern shore of Staten Island, are familiar 
with the encroachments of the sea thereupon. 
These invasions, however, are largely the result 
of local currents, the minor tending to obscure 
the operation of the major cause, and thus to 
awaken little of public interest or concern. In 
1839 and again in 1866 the Federal Government 
surveyed an eight mile strip of the New Jersey 
beach, extending from a point opposite the 
Shrewsbury River, or about seven miles south 
of Sandy Hook, thence to Deal. It was thereby 
determined that, during the twenty-seven years 
intervening, the maximum recession was 480 feet 
at Deal, the minimum, 90 fect, at Seabright, the 
average annual loss for the entire strip being 
eleven feet. Greater wastage has, during more 
recent years, been sustained by portions of Coney 
and Staten islands, despite the employment of 
protective agencies, which upon the New Jersey 
shore have apparently proved more effective. 

While the action of local currents as well as 
other causes may vary the degree of: loss at dif- 
ferent points, the rate of subsidence is probably 
uniform, and is estimated-at a quarter of an inch 
per year or about two feet per century. Its 
manifestation is therefore very gradual; even 
upon gentle slopes where the wastage is greatest 
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the annual wear excites little comment, and only 
a comparison of. the losses of one generation with 
those of another enables us to realize that a 
mighty earth movement is in slow operation be- 
neath our feet. Sixty years ago the first board- 
ing house at Long Branch stood upon a high 
bluff at a considerable distance from the sea, 
but for many years the ocean has rolled over its 
former site as well as that of the road that ran 
to the westward of it. Similarly the site of the 
first boarding houses at Cape May has been en- 
gulfed and the land at various intermediate points 
has, in equal degree, been despoiled. During the 
seventeenth century at Town Bank, near Cape 
May, was effected the first settlement of that sec- 
tion. The village looked upon the Delaware Bay, 
and, behind the abode of the living, stood that of 
the dead; but for generations the localities of 
graveyard and town have been veiled by a watery 
shroud. For a century past a thriving industry 
has existed in south New Jersey based upon the 
manufacture of shingles froin buried cedar trees, 
some of which have been exhumed bearing the 
rings of a growth of a thousand years and more, 
the many trunks underlying each other beneath 
the surface of the swamps. The successive layers 
of trees, as well as indications of original growth 
upon the hard bottom, demonstrate a gradual sub- 
sidence of what was originally upland. In the 
Chesapeake Bay and upon the Georgia and Caro- 
lina coast, the killing of standing timber, the 
existence of submerged stumps and of widening 
swamp areas, are evidences of the southerly 
extension of the rising sea-level. 

Of deeper import are the manifestations of this 
mysterious and age-long oscillation in and about 
the harbor of New York, for the site of the 
metropolis itself may be within the field of its 
operation. Of this there seems to be no evidence, 
but it should be remembered that the various 
extensiou.s of the shore line and the raising of 
marginal street levels within the past century, 
would tend to mask so immaterial a change as 
that under discussion. 

There is a not improbable tradition that during 
colonial times cattle were accustomed to wade 
at low tide across the strait separating Brooklyn 
from Governor’s Island, but now a navigable 
channel. More convincing evidence of land de- 
pression is, however, afforded elsewhere in the 
upper bay. Robin’s Reef beacon, from whose 
cyclopean eye dart weird flashes that momentarily 
light up the darkness, is built upon the southern 
outcrop of a ledge which reappears at the surface 
at Oyster Island, and again still further north 
at Ellis and Liberty islands, the latter the site 
of the famous bronze colossus. The two so-called 
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islands first mentioned are now visible only at low 
tide, but less than a century ago tree roots were 
plainly discernible upon each. Behind the ledge 
of which they form intermittently visible prom- 
inences, are shallow waters overlying flats which 
there is reason to believe were formerly salt water 
marshes, similar to the existing Newark meadows. 
These latter, since revolutionary time, were cov- 
ered with an ample growth of timber, the roots 
of which are still to be seen; but the soil that 
nurtured this former forest is now saturated with 
the daily invasion of the salt tide. The growing 
requirements of our harbor commerce and con- 
sequent absorption of its water front necessarily 
effect great changes in its shore line. Through 
the flats mentioned, navigable channels, projected 
or accomplished, are lining the land-margin with 
docks, warehouses and other structures tending 
to obscure or alter its contour. Upon recent maps 
appear Fish, Caven and Constable points, situated 
respectively opposite Liberty, Oyster and Staten 
islands, each of which points, prior to the changes 
effected by human agency, had greatly worn 
away, upland changing to meadow and marsh. 

In geological times more or less remote, fre- 
quent elevations and depressions of great magni- 
tude have followed each other at enormous in- 
tervals of time. Some of these elevations uplifted 
the now submerged continental plateau, so that 
it rose abruptly over a hundred miles to the sea- 
ward of the present coastline. Across this now 
buried area the channel of the Hudson River can 
still be distinctly traced terminating in a magnifi- 
cent gorge or fiord with almost precipitous sides, 
twenty-three miles in length and over twelve 
hundred feet deep. It is probable that the range 
of these former great oscillations underwent a 
progressive diminution, but that one of the more 
recent was considerable is proved by the exist- 
ence of quartz pebbles upon the summit of the 
Neversink Highlands. The wave-lashed beaches 
that rest in the afternoon shadow of this famous 
landmark contain no whiter or cleaner stones 
than were formed by the same agencies upon 
the overlooking crest in ages beyond our ken. 

We may reasonably assume that these great 
movements are of the past and that the present 
disturbance of our coast level cannot extend much 
further. Demonstration that such oscillations 
may be accomplished within ‘historical time is 
afforded by the temple of Jupiter Serapis near 
Naples. Within two thousand years this well- 
known ruin has been submerged twenty feet, 
again elevated and is now once more sinking at 
the same rate as our neighboring coast. This 
Mediterranean movement, however. is more local 
than our own. 
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Solar Motors......... Charles F. Holder....... Scientific American 


For many years the attention of inventors has 
been directed to the question of utilizing the di- 
rect rays of the sun as a substitute for coal, wood, 
or other fuel, large burning glasses or reflectors 
being the general form of the various machines. 
Especially in France have these been seen. A so- 
called “burning mirror,’ made by a Frenchman 
named Villette, was four feet in diameter, and 
produced so intense a heat that, according to the 
report, it melted cast iron in sixteen seconds. The 
heat resulting from the sun’s rays is remarkable. 
An Englishman, one Parker, years ago built a lens 
about three feet in diameter, which melted a cube 
of cast iron in three seconds, and granite was 
fused in one minute. This result was produced 
from a concentrating surface of seven square feet; 
which suggests that if the reflector could be made 
so that the field of concentration would be a 
square mile the iron would melt in less than a 
millionth of a second, suggesting the possibilities 
in this direction with enormous reflectors, or 
groups of small ones. 

It was for a long time difficult to build a con- 
cave mirror of very large size, but this was finally 
overcome by having the surface of the concave 
mirror covered with small pieces of glass, or mir- 
rors, each of which is so placed that the light or 
reflection from each side is thrown upon the same 
spot, the sum total, or the amount of heat cen- 
tralized, being equivalent to the amount reflected 
by each glass, multiplied by the number of mir- 
rors. In Europe the early solar glasses were 
generally of two kinds; that is, the heat was con- 
centrated in two ways—by reflection from pol- 
ished concave mirrors and by refraction through 
a convex lens. The earliest use, centuries ago, 
of such a contrivance was theoretically to dazzle 
or blind an enemy, metal disks being employed; 
but nearly all such devices failed to be of any 
practical value and fell into the category of 
“curiosities.” The story of Archimedes will be 
remembered in this connection. Twenty years 
before Christ it is alleged he set fire to the 
enemy’s ships by using an enormous sun glass. 
Sir William Herschel experimented with the sun’s 
heat in Africa; and Captain Ericsson has made 
a number of studies in this direction and ex- 
hibited a solar motor in New York in 1884. 

In western America within the past twenty 
years it has been found that there are regions 
where it is especially desirable to obtain a motor 
which can be run practically without fuel. Such 


a region is the Californian desert, where vast 
mining interests have sprung up, and in arid sec- 
tions where irrigation is necessary, and even in 
the richest portions of fertile California in con- 
nection with the question of irrigation. On the 
desert the sun shines almost continuously, and in 
southern California the percentage of sunshine 
to cloud is remarkable. These conditions have 
called attention to the possibility of a practical 
sun motor, and it is interesting to note that in 
South Pasadena, California, such a machine has 
been set up and is successfully accomplishing the 
work for which it was made—an automatic en- 
gine running by the heat of the sun. This 
machine is exhibited at the Ostrich Farm, and 
has attracted the attention of a vast number of 
people, especially as southern California is now 
thronged with tourists. In appearance the motor 
resembles a huge disk of glass, and at a distance 
might well be taken for a windmill of some kind; 
but the disk is a reflector thirty-three feet six 
inches in diameter on top, and fifteen feet on the 
bottom. The inner surface is made up of seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight small mirrors, all 
arranged so that they concentrate the sun upon the 
central or focal point. Here is suspended the 
boiler, which is thirteen feet six inches in length, 
and holds one hundred gallons of water, leaving 
eight cubic feet for steam. At the time of the 
writer’s visit to the farm the motor was the sub- 
ject of no little comment, and the attendant stated, 
confidentially, that some of the questions asked 
were remarkable. One man assumed that it had 
something to do with the incubation of the ostrich 
eggs; and many asked what made it go, being 
unable to understand or appreciate the idea. The 
motor is attractive in appearance; built lightly, 
supported by seeming delicate shafts, though in 
reality strong enough to resist a wind pressure 
of one hundred miles an hour. The reflector must 
face the sun exactly, and heavy as it is, weigh- 
ing tons, it can be easily moved. it stands, after 
the fashion of the telescope, upon an equatorial 
mounting, the axis being north and south; the 
reflector follows the sun, regulated by a clock, 
the work being automatic, as, in fact, is every- 
thing about it. The true focus is shown by an 
indicator, and in about an hour after it is adjusted 
the boiler is seen to have attained a white heat 
and the steam gage registers one hundred and 
fifty pounds. The steam is carried from the sus- 
pended boiler to the engine in a flexible phosphor- 
bronze tube and returns again from the con- 
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denser to the boiler in the form of water, so that 
the boiler is kept automatically full. The engine 
is oiled automatically, and when the disk is once 
turned, facing the sun, it runs all day as inde- 
pendent of an engineer as does a windmill. 

The amount of heat concentrated in the boiler 
by the seventeen hundred and odd mirrors can- 
not be realized, as nothing can be seen but a 
small cloud of escaping steam; but should a man 
climb upon the disk and cross it he would literally 
be burned to a crisp in a few seconds. Copper 
is melted in a short time here, and a pole of wood 
thrust into the magic circle flames up like a 
match. That the motor is a success is seen by 
the work .it is doing—pumping water from a 
well, illustrating the possibilities of cheap irriga- 
tion, and lifting fourteen hundred gallons per 
minute—equal to one hundred and fifty-five 
miner’s inches. Up to the present time the motor 
has produced results equal to about ten horse- 
power, but fifteen is claimed for it. 

The motor is the result of a number of experi- 
ments by a band of Boston capitalists. One of 
the first productions was a silver reflector, which 
cost many thousands of dollars, but was aban- 
doned. The next was modeled after the Ericsson 
machine of 1884; but it was a failure. A third 
was erected at Longwood, proving also a failure. 
A fourth attempt was made, this time in Denver, 
which was fairly successful, doing one-half the 
work of the Pasadena model. Finally the latter 
was produced and found to be a success. A 
duplicate, perhaps improved, will be erected at the 
Pan-American Exhibition. Dwellers in the East, 
where rain falls every few days throughout the 
year, cannot realize what such a perfected motor 
means to the West, where arid lands await but 
the flow of water to blossom as the rose. In such 
regions—and they represent millions of square 
miles—fuel is usually very scarce, often being so 
important a factor that the question of it deter- 
mines the success or failure of the work. This is 
essentially true of the Californian desert and vast 
regions in Colorado, Utah, and surrounding States 
and Territories. Mines and pumping plants are 
often far from railroads, and in sections where 
no fuel is in sight, wood and coal being hauled 
from long distances. In such locations the solar 
motor is a boon. The skies are comparatively 
free of clouds, and the machine can begin work 
an hour after sunrise, possibly earlier, and con- 
tinue until half an hour before sunset. It is 
possible that with cheaper methods of storing 
electricity sufficient power may be stored during 
the day to run the engine at night, or during 
the absence of the sun. Inventors are already 
experimenting upon methods of increasing the 
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effectiveness of the motors, and probably larger 
ones, and groups of them, will be seen in the 
near future. 

No invention of modern times has given such 
an impetus to the development of arid lands as 
the solar motor, and it has been visited by many 
interested in the question. The development of 
lower California has been seriously impeded by 
the lack of fuel, the country Leing dry and bar- 
ren in localities where rich mines are known to 
exist. The country is cloudless for months—in 
every sense the land for the solar motor, as water 
underlies the surface almost everywhere, and 
when pumped up and sent out upon the soil the 
region, which was formerly a desert, can be 
made fertile and literally to blossom as the 
rose. 





Constructing the Simplon Tunnel,..... ....5++ *,...New York Tribune 

What makes the Simplon tunnel chiefly inter- 
esting both to engineers and the uninitiated is not 
the fact that it will be the longest of its kind in 
the world, but the employment of radically new 
methods in its construction. These were adopted, 
moreover, for a reason that few would ever think 
of. Cutting a hole through granite is not now 
so serious a difficulty as dealing with the heat 
that is encountered in a mountain tunnel when 
it has attained a certain length. It is well known 
that the air grows cooler with ascent, similarly, 
the air gets warmer as one descends; and if, in- 
stead of going down from a level surface, as in 
the copper mines of Lake Superior, one simply 
pushes ahead horizontally into a mountain a mile 
or so below,its crest, the temperature will be 
observed to rise in the same manner. 

During the construction of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel a maximum of 85 deg. Fahr. was experi- 
enced, and in the S. Gothard, 87 deg. It is 
estimated that for something like six miles of the 
Simplon tunnel the rock, when first laid bare, will 
show a temperature of 104 deg. While the S. 
Gothard tunnel was being cut no less than six 
hundred lives were lost among the workmen, 
most of them indirectly, in consequence of this 
heat. After engaging for hours in vigorous physi- 
cal toil inside the tunnel, the men would go out 
into the Alpine coolness, take cold and die. But 
if such results followed the construction of the 
S. Gothard tunnel, what might be expected of 
temperatures 15 deg. or 20 deg. higher for a much 
longer distance? It was this consideration which 
gave rise to what is the most important innova- 
tion in the Simplon tunnel. Improvements there 
will be, of course, in methods of drilling, blast- 
ing and removing the fractured rock, but the chief 
novelty has been planned for the sole purpose of 
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abating the intense heat that would naturally be 
encountered. 

The other great mountain tunnels of the world, 
even when designed to accommodate two railway 
tracks, are single. The Simplon tunnel will really 
be a pair of parallel passageways, whose centres 
are 55 feet 9 inches apart. Each will afford room 
for only one track. At intervals of 200 meters 
(656 feet), as the workmen advance, they will cut 
small cross tunnels to connect the main ones. 
These openings will be closed with doors, all 
except that which at any particular time happens 
to be the one furthest in. It will then be possi- 
ble, by forcing air in through one tunnel and 
allowing it to return through the other, to estab- 
lish a fine circulation. For that portion of the 
heading which is beyond the last door a supply 
of air will be furnished through a 10-inch pipe 
by hydraulic blowers. The air will be artifically 
cooled by a water spray before being pumped into 
the tunnel. Already this system is in operation at 
the southern end, but for the present a different 
plant has been employed at the northern end. 

When a tunnel of this kind has been finished, 
it slowly cools off inside. The temperature at the 
middle of the Mont Cenis tunnel is now about 
66 deg. or 68 deg. Fahr., and in the S. Gothard 
tunnel between 72 deg. and 74 deg., and it re- 
mains substantially stationary the year round. A 
like improvement may be expected to occur in 
the Simplon tunnel, but more speedily on account 
of the plan just described. 

Still, even after the heat has been disposed of, 
other evils have been experienced in the past. 
It has been deemed too costly to cut vertical 
shafts from the tunnel to the upper air for 
ventilating purposes. Accordingly, there has 
been a distressing accumulation of smoke and 
foul gases from the locomotives. The products 
ot combustion are imprisoned near the middle of 
the tunnel, because there is an up grade from 
each end to promote drainage. There is a tunnel 
in the Apennines, between Bologna and Florence, 
in which for a long time passengers and trainmen 
suffered greatly from this cause. On one occa- 
sion, when one of the crowned heads of Europe 
was riding through this tunnel, the engineer and 
fireman both became unconscious. At length an 
engineer of Bologna, Signor Saccardo, proposed 
to try a big ventilating fan at one end of the 
tunnel. Within a few minutes he reduced the 
temperature 26 deg. and expelled the smoke and 
vapor. Since this gratifying result was attained 
the system has been installed at two other places 
in Italy and in the S. Gothard tunnel. Prepara- 
tions are now being made for its introduction to 
the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
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How the Welsbach Mantle is Madeé......cecccceeceseereces Keystone 

The mantle of the Welsbach light is an ash con- 
sisting mainly of the oxides of certain rare metals 
—lanthanum, yttrium, zirconium, etc., which are 
rendered incandescent by heating to a high tem- 
perature. A six-cord cotton thread is woven on 
a knitting machine into a tube of knitted fabric 
of a rather open mesh. This web has the grease 
and dirt thoroughly washed out of it, is dried and 
cut into lengths double that required for a single 
mantle. It is then saturated in a solution con- 
taining the requisite oxides, wrung out, stretched 
over spools and dried. Next, the double-length 
pitces are cut into two, the top of each piece 
is doubled back and sewed with a platinum wire, 
which draws the top in and provides a means of 
supporting the mantle, when finished, from the 
wire holder. After stretching the mantle over 
a form, smoothing it down and fastening the 
platinum wire to the wire mantle holder, the 
mantle is burned out by touching a Bunsen burner 
to the top. The cotton burns off slowly, leaving 
a skeleton mantle of metallic oxides, which pre- 
serves the exact shape and detail of every cotton 
fibre. The soft oxides are then hardened in a 
Bunsen flame. A stronger mantle is made upon 
lace-making machinery. 





Electric Traction on Railway8.........+++0++ New York Evening Post 


Recent discussions concerning electric power 
on railroads entering the city seem to reinforce 
the popular belief, held ever since the introduc- 
tion of electric traction on street railways, that 
the steam locomotive is as surely doomed to ex- 
tinction as was the car-horse, and that both 
freight and passenger service on main-line rail- 
ways will some day be operated by electricity. 
This belief is shared by some engineers, though 
not largely by those who have closely studied the 
difficult problems involved in the change from one 
application of power to the other. There is a 
wide difference between the requirements of a 
high-speed express train running long distances 
without a stop, and those of a local suburban 
passenger train making frequent stops and run- 
ning on a slow schedule; while the demands for 
power and speed in the transportation of the 
various kinds of freight are of still another class. 
Hence, for its intelligent appreciation the ques- 
tion of applying electric traction to existing rail- 
ways should be viewed from the standpoint of 
each of these diverse services. 

Electric traction has, so far, been accomplished 
in only two ways. The moving car or train has 
carried its own supply of power, in the shape 
of accumulators, or a conducting system of some 
sort has been installed as a part of the permanent 
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way, to furnish a connecting link between the 
moving train and a stationary source of power. 
For various reasons, too technical for discussion 
here, there seems to be no promise of reducing 
the cost and inefficiency of the former method to 
such a point that it can compete with steam. It is 
to the conductor system, trolley, or third rail that 
we must look for the solution of the problem. 

The answer to the whole question may be said 
to lie in the solution of an economic equation. 
On the one hand is the wasteful consumption of 
fuel in the locomotive, the high cost for mainten- 
ance of permanent way, subjected as it is to the 
pounding of driving-wheels worked by recipro- 
cating engines, and the impossibility of starting 
the train rapidly. On the other hand, there is 
considerable saving in fuel economy in the elec- 
tric system by the use of large stationary engines 
and boilers of high efficiency, a vast gain in 
accelerating power, a saving in maintenance 
costs, but as an offset to these advantages there 
is a greater outlay for permanent way, on account 
of the conducting structure, and a considerable 
interest charge against capital invested in power- 
houses and machinery. Furthermore, the cost of 
a conducting system, operated from a single pow- 
er station, increases out of all proportion with its 
length, or the distance to which power for trains 
must be transmitted. Observe, in addition, that 
the increased efficiency of fuel consumption dis- 
appears unless the power station is kept loaded 
to a point near its maximum capacity. 

All of these considerations point definitely to 
one variety of train service as the particular field 
for electric traction. It is in the local, or subur- 
ban, work of railways that the conditions of short 
distances between terminal points, frequent stops, 
and a fairly steady demand for power in operat- 
ing trains are met. In illustration may be men- 
tioned the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
suburban service from the Broad street station 
in Philadelphia. Taking the conditions as they 
existed three years ago, there were 398 trains 
a day in and out of the station, running over nine 
radiating routes comprising about 160 miles of 
double track, upon which were located 159 stop- 
ping points. The train in use seated 210 pas- 
sengers, and the minimum “headway,” or depart- 
ure interval, was I2 minutes. In a somewhat 
elaborate study of this system it was shown that 
an electrical equipment, giving seating accom- 
modations for twice the number of passengers, 
and diminishing the minimum headway to four 
minutes, would cost, in round figures, $10,000,000, 
and at a net charge of one cent per mile for 
passenger traffic would have an earning capacity 
of about 10 per cent. on this cost. 
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The most important point, however, is the 
enormous opportunity for the betterment of pas- 
senger service of this character which is afforded 
by electrical equipment. There is no doubt that 
a schedule of six-car trains at half-hour intervals, 
such as a busy suburban system might operate, 
is far less convenient to the public than a schedule 
of one-car trains departing every five minutes. 
By subdividing the train and dispatching the 
smaller transportation units at shorter intervals, 
such a gain in convenience is made that the 
earning power of the system is at once enhanced. 
More passengers will ride, because the facilities 
for riding are greater. The whole matter rests 
in the answer to the question, Will it pay? View- 
ing the tendency of our cities to expand them- 
selves into far-reaching suburbs, it seems very 
certain that the system most fully meeting the 
demands of the passenger for rapid, economical, 
safe and pleasant transportation will pay best, 
others things being equal. 

Why many suburban lines have not been 
equipped with electric motors already may be 
explained by former absence of competition, now 
furnished by the ubiquitous trolley car, by absence 
of enlightened public opinion, which would de- 
mand the better motive power, and by the general 
over-capitalization of old and established railway 
systems, which work to discourage the assump- 
tion of new financial burdens for equipment. But 
some progress has been made. The Baltimore 
and Potomac system south from Washington, 
the Detroit and Ann Arbor line, the fine sys- 
tem connecting Cleveland, Ohio, with Akron 
in the same State, the busy suburban line from 
Hartford to New Britain, the service between 
Boston and Nantasket Beach. the suburban 
service of the Chemin de Fer d’Orléans through 
andoutof Paris, and numerous others areall work- 
ing successfully under service conditions by elec- 
tricity. The Illinois Central Railroad has under 
consideration plans for the electrical operation of 
all its short-distance traffic centering in Chicago. 

For such a suburban service as that maintained 
by several railways in New York and its vicinity, 
electric traction may be shown to be no more 
costly than steam, while its advantages with 
respect to speed, comfort, flexibility of service, 
and even safety, are incontestable. It cannot be 
long before these facts are patent to the railway 
managements, though they have moved in the 
matter with a caution and conservatism not en- 
tirely to be condemned. Equipment of their 
lines with electric motors will certainly extend 
the suburbs, attract more people to them, and 
thus promote as well the general welfare as the 
earning power of the roads themselves. 
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Huysmans the Symbolist.........0ceseeeeees Virginia M. Crawford* 

The conversion of M. Huysmans is no isolated 
episode in the history of contemporary French 
literature. Whether or no it heralds, as many 
have assumed, the dawn of a Christian renais- 
sance in French, it may unquestionably be held 
to indicate a revolt against materialism, both in 
faith and in literature. Verlaine and Huysmans, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére and Frangois Coppée have 
each in turn, according to the measure of his 
abilities, borne witness to one and the same truth. 
They have, one and all, deliberately altered their 


attitude toward life, and have publicly burned the - 


gods whom they previously adored. Naturalism 
in art and materialism in religion have outlived 
their day in Paris, and the swing of the pendulum 
is now set in the contrary direction. Men have 
wearied of mere exteriority, of faithful photo- 
graphic reproduction, and they have wearied 
above all of the attitude of mind which can only 
perceive the sordid and repulsive side of life. 
Amid the strange tangle of vague religious aspira- 
tions and fantastic spiritualistic beliefs with 
which all classes in Paris seem to be infected at 
the present time, we can discern a real craving 
after the invisible, a longing for closer union 
with the spiritual forces of existence. It is on 
these lines alone that we can hope for the revival 
of literature from the present condition of na- 
tional decadence. Literature is in the main true 
to life just in so far as it marks the external 
correspondence between the seen and the unseen; 
and to-day we are learning to realize afresh the 
value of symbolism as a means of bringing home 
this correspondence to the world’s intelligence. In 
France it seems to me at least possible that this 
revolt against materialism may crystallize into 
a definite revival of Catholic faith. French liter- 
ature has always represented within its boundaries 
the two extremes of a licentious paganism and the 
expression of an intense Christian spirituality. 
The literary level of purely devotional writing 
has usually been very much higher in France than 
in other countries, Spain alone, perhaps, excepted. 
The Pagan and the Christian element in litera- 
ture dominate each other in turn in succeeding 
waves of national emotion. In the earlier years 
of the present century there occurred an unex- 
pected recrudescence of Christian faith when 
Chateaubriand gave the signal with his Génie du 
Christianisme, and De Maistre and Lamartine, 


*Studies in Foreign Literature. L. C. Page & 
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Lamennais and Montalembert devoted their pens 
with a passionate energy to the service of the 
Church. To-day, under altered conditions, and 
in a somewhat wider basis, the same phenomenon 
may repeat itself; and the symbolist movement, 
with the author of En Route as its most pene- 
trating exponent, may mark the advent of a 
new period of spiritual efflorescence on Gallic 
soil. 

To the critic M. Huysmans’ art presents many 
conflicting qualities. We shall understand it bet- 
ter if we bear in mind that he is, by early train- 
ing, a realist. Zola, who makes no mistakes, ex- 
cept in literature, always knew that Huysmans, 
and not Maupassant, was the man of genius. To- 
day, freeing himself from the shackles of the 
naturalist school, he transfers to the spiritual 
place all the accuracy, the conscientiousness, the 
powers of observation which he acquired in the 
past. He penetrates to the spiritual meaning of 
life with the same unerring precision as in former 
years he painted external features. There are 
even times when old associations are so strong 
upon him that he seems to take pleasure in apply- 
ing ignoble words to spiritual purposes with a jar- 
ring effect. It is one of the few blots on a style 
at once singularly harmonious and extraordinarily 
terse and daring. Symbolism, that most elusive 
of studies, he reduces to an exact science. He 
has mastered it in all its details, all its ramifica- 
tions. He enters exhaustively into the symbolism 
of numbers and of gems, of colors and scents, of 
beasts and birds, and he tabulates the conflicting 
theories of saints and of scholars. That on a sub- 
ject so suggestive and so beautiful he should have 
ended by wearying the reader with a mass of ill- 
arranged detail is a matter of very real regret. 
He has possessed himself by much reading of a 
vast store of rare and somewhat fantastic in- 
formation, pigeon-holed ready for use. But, like 
Zola, he lacks discrimination in the use of his 
material; he keeps nothing back, forgetful that 
the reader’s appetite may not be as exorbitant as 
his own. The superficial critic will probably 
condemn his habit of intercalating in his narra- 
tive long pages which have no direct connection 
with his subject. D’Annunzio sins in the same 
way. It is a proceeding that violates the accepted 
canons of literary construction of our day. But 
if canons are violated with good results, where 
is the evil? The proceeding becomes rather an 
affirmation of a new law. 
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The Dramatized Novel,,..Henry Guy Carleton.....New York Journal 

Meteorologically speaking, I think the drama- 
tized book wave is too good to last. While the 
area of high pressure does not seem to be 
diminishing in the valley of the Rialto, a falling 
barometer in several of the managerial bank 
accounts indicates that a violent change may 
come at any time, followed by clearing and settled 
weather. 

The prevailing conditions, however, have been 
good for the crop of growing playwrights, 
enabling many to get their names for the first 
time upon billboards and programmes, and so 
many novelists have been so amazed to find that a 
five per cent. royalty from the theatre equals seven 
times the same royalty from a publisher, that 
921,643 of the best known of them are already 
advertising the eighty-second edition of the books 
they intend to write next year, all rights reserved. 

The novelist has ceased to study Brander Mat- 
thews’ profound Theories of the Drama, and dis- 
covered at last that the process of dramatizing his 
immortal work is easy, thus—Make a contract 
with a manager, who in turn makes contracts with 
a star, a scenic artist, a costumer, various thea- 
tres, some actors, a few advance agents, a bill- 
board firm, a photographer, a property man and 
a playwright, and, lo! the thing is done. 

The fortunate tinker selected for the dramatiz- 
ing job reverently receives the inestimable work, 
pockets the $2 retainer advanced, and then he 
and the army of other hirelings begin their labors 
with almost human intelligence, while the man of 
genius suns himself in the glory of the prelimi- 
nary announcements, and has abundant leisure to 
make inquiries into the relative value of bonds 
and mortgages for future investment, consult with 
architects and yacht builders, and plan carefully 
his triumphant tour around the world. 

It is perhaps well to chronicle the fact that the 
dramatizer of a novel may expect to find a few 
technical difficulties in his way. The author, for 
example, may insist that every one of the eighty- 
four characters and two hundred and thirty-one 
scenes in the book shall appear in the play. The 
star, if a lady, may demand to be the permanent 
pivot of every scene, speak all the good lines, and 
have every other character made to appear as 
feeble-minded and inert as possible, that she may 
shine more brilliantly by contrast. 

I once tried my own hand at dramatizing a 
book. I was sweetly told by the star, who owned 
the priceless rights, that it merely required a little 
rearranging and pruning. On reading the thing, 
I clearly saw to put the work in decently dramatic 
form, and not as a monologue, I would be com- 
pelled to omit everything but the title, the names of 
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characters and one hundred and twenty-four 
words of the author’s text. I also could not see 
my way clear to having the star speak all the 
lines and do all the applause—compelling deeds 
alone—the other characters merely grouping 
themselves in an adoring background. My scheme 
was not successful, and I am still unlaureled as 
a dramatizer of novels, and feel that I shall have 
to remain so. 

Great plays have indeed been made from novels, 
but they were great novels already written in 
dramatic form by great men. 





The Enduring in Literature..... Charles Dudley Warner,....Century 

The standard of literary judgment, then, is not 
in the individual—that is, in the taste and prej- 
udice of the individual—any more than it is in 
the immediate contemporary opinion, which is al- 
ways in flux and reflux from one extreme to an- 
other; but it is in certain immutable principles 
and qualities which have been slowly evolved 
during the long historic periods of literary criti- 
cism. But how shall we ascertain what these 
principles are, so as to apply them to new circum- 
stances and new creations, holding on to the 
essentials and disregarding contemporary tastes, 
prejudices, and appearances? We all admit that 
certain pieces of literature have become classic; 
by general consent there is no dispute about them. 
How they have become so we cannot exactly 
explain. Some say by a mysterious settling of 
universal opinion, the operation of which cannot 
be exactly defined. Others say that the highly 
developed critical judgment of a few persons, 
from time to time, has established forever what 


-we agree to call masterpieces. But this discus- 


sion is immaterial, since these supreme examples 
of literary excellence exist in all kinds of com- 
position—poetry, fable, romance, ethical teaching, 
prophecy, interpretation, history, humor, satire, 
devotional flight into the spiritual and supernatu- 
ral, everything in which the human mind has 
exercised itselfi—from the days of the Egyptian 
moralist and the Old Testament annalist and 
poet down to our scientific age. These master- 
pieces exist from many periods and in many lan- 
guages, and they all have qualities in common 
which have insured their persistence. 

To discover what these qualities are that have 
insured permanence and promise indefinite con- 
tinuance is to have a means of judging with an 
approach to scientific accuracy our contemporary 
literature. There is no thing of beauty that does 
not conform to a law of order and beauty—poem, 
story, costume, picture, statue, all fall into an as- 
certainable law of art. Nothing of man’s making 
is perfect, but any creation approximates perfec- 
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tion in the measure that it conforms to inevitable 
law. To ascertain this law, and apply it, in art 
or in literature, to the changing conditions of our 
progressive life, is the business of the artist. It 
is the business of the critic to mark how the per- 
formance conforms to or departs from the law 
evolved and transmitted in the long experience 
of the race. True criticism, then, is not a mat- 
ter of caprice or of individual liking or disliking, 
nor of conformity to a prevailing and generally 
temporary popular judgment. Individual judg- 
ment may be very interesting and have its value, 
depending upon the capacity of the judge. It 
was my good fortune once to fall in with a 
person who had been moved, by I know not what 
inspiration, to project himself out of his safe local 
conditions into France, Greece, Italy, Cairo and 
Jerusalem. He assured me that he had seen noth- 
ing anywhere in the wide world of nature and 
art to compare with the beauty of Nebraska. 

What are the qualities common to all the mas- 
terpieces of literature, or, let us say, to those 
that have endured in spite of imperfections and 
local provincialisms ? 

First of all I should name simplicity, which 
includes lucidity of expression, the clear thought 
in fitting, luminous words. And this is true when 
the thought is profound and the subject is as 
complex as life itself. This quality is strikingly 
exhibited for us in Jowett’s translation of Plato— 
which is as modern in feeling and phrase as any- 
thing done in Boston—in the naif and direct 
Herodotus, and, above all, in the King James 
vernacular translation of the Bible, which is the 
great text-book of all modern literature. 

The second quality is knowledge of human 
nature. We can put up with the improbable in 
invention, because the improbable is always hap- 
pening in life, but we cannot tolerate the so-called 
psychological juggling with the human mind, 
the perversion of the laws of the mind, the 
forcing of character to fit the eccentricities of 
plot. Whatever excursions the writer makes in 
fancy, we require fundamental consistency with 
human nature. And this is the reason why 
psychological studies of the abnormal or biog- 
raphies_of criminal lunatics are only interesting 
to pathologists and never become classics in lit- 
erature. 

A third quality common to all masterpieces is 
what we call charm, a matter more or less of 
style, and which may be defined as the agreeable 
personality of the writer. This is indispensable. 
It is this personality which gives the final value 
to every work of art as well as of literature. It 
is not enough to copy nature or to copy, even 
accurately, the incidents of life. Only by diges- 
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tion and transmutation through personality does 
any work attain the dignity of art. The great 
works of architecture, even, which are some- 
what determined by mathematical rule, owe their 
charm to the personal genius of their creators. 
For this reason our imitations of Greek architec- 
ture are commonly failures. To speak technically, 
the masterpiece of literature is characterized by 
the same knowledge of proportion and perspective 
as the masterpiece in art. 

If there is a standard of literary excellence 
as there is a law of beauty—and it seems to me 
that to doubt this in the intellectual world is to 
doubt the prevalence of order that exists in the 
natural—it is certainly possible to ascertain 
whether a new production conforms, and how far 
it conforms, to the universally accepted canons of 
art. To work by this rule in literary criticism 
is to substitute something definite for the indi- 
vidual tastes, moods, and local bias of the critic. 
It is true that the vast body of that which we 
read is ephemeral, and justifies its existence by 
its obvious use for information, recreation and 
entertainment. But to permit the impression to 
prevail that an unenlightened popular preference 
for a book, however many may hold it, is to be 
taken as a measure of its excellence, is like claim- 
ing that a debased Austrian coin, because it cir- 
culates, is as good as a gold stater of Alexander. 
The case is infinitely worse than this; for a 
slovenly literature, unrebuked and uncorrected, 
begets slovenly thought and debases our entire 
intellectual life. 

I am not concerned to define here what is 
meant by literature. A great mass of it has been 
accumulated in the progress of mankind, and, 
fortunately for different wants and temperaments, 
it is as varied as the various minds that produced 
it. The main thing to be considered is that this 
great stream of thought is the highest achieve- 
ment and the most valuable possession of man- 
kind. It is not only that literature is the source 
of inspiration to youth and the solace of age, 
but it is what a national language is to a nation, 
the highest expression of its being. Whatever 
we acquire of science, of art, in discovery, in the 
application of natural laws in industries, is an 
enlargement of our horizon, and a contribution 
to the highest needs of man, his intellectual life. 
The controversy between the claims of the prac- 
tical life and the intellectual is as idle as. the 
so-called conflict between science and religion. 
And the highest and final expression of this life 
of man, his thought, his emotion, his feeling, his 
aspiration, whatever you choose to call it, is in 
the enduring literature he creates. He certainly 
misses half his opportunity on this planet who 
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considers only the physical or what is called the 
practical. He is a man only half developed. I 
can conceive no more dreary existence than that 
of a man who is past the period of business 
activity, and who cannot for his entertainment, 
his happiness, draw upon the great reservoir of 
literature. For what did I come into this world 
if I am to be like a stake planted in a fence, and 
not like a tree visited by all the winds of heaven 
and the birds of the air? 





Fhe Varabng Gebel ...0ccvcces évcccecscccccsscces London Academy 

There is one kind of novel that always justifies 
itself, and that is the glorified bedroom yarn. 
When it is fully glorified it is called The Three 
Musketeers; when it is imperfectly glorified, it is 
called The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. But in 
either case it is the schoolboys’ bedroom yarn 
written out with more or less reference to the 
facts of life—or shall we say to the labels of 
life? The schoolboy faculty of beginning a story 
anywhere and continuing without art or insight, 
but with reckless invention, does not require a 
great deal of cultivation to issue in romances 
which will beguile a railway journey, or even 
form the stay-at-home pabulum of millions. On 
the whole, these are fat years for the yarners. 
Some of them must be doing uncommonly well: 
and we do not grudge them their success. There 
is Mr. Richard Marsh: he is prodigious. The 
tradition current in the receiving department of 
this office that he publishes a new novel every 
Tuesday is an exaggeration. We do not believe 
that, working at top pressure, Mr. Marsh writes 
one novel a month. But that he comes near to 
this figure seems to be indicated by the following 
incomplete list of Mr. Marsh’s productions in the 
last year: 

March 3, Marvels and Mysteries; May 5, A 
Second Coming; June 9, Ada Vernham, Actress; 
September 1, The Seen and the Unseen; October 
13, The Chase of the Ruby; November 1, A Hero 
of Romance; Date (?), The Goddess: a Demon. 

That is pretty good for a year of unexampled 
depression in the book trade. Mr. Marsh has 
got into his stride and he throws off a story with 
an abandon—we might add, an abandonment— 
that is refreshing. Take his story The Chase of 
the Ruby. It was published, you observe, on 
October 13; therefore it opens in South Africa, 
where Guy Holland has a daylight vision, on the 
veldt, of the death of a rich uncle. He rushes 
home in time to hear the will read. And the will 
says that the whole of the dead man’s property 
is to go to Guy “on condition that he recover 
from Mary Bewicke, the actress, whom he knows, 
my ruby signet-ring, which she obtained from me 
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by a trick on the 27th of this last May. . . . In 
default, my whole estate, without any deduction 
whatever, to become the absolute property of my 
other nephew, Horace Burton.” This delectable 
plot probably flashed on Mr. Marsh while his 
ticket was being punched on the top of a ‘bus. 


‘But the reader’s grasp of the issue is not too 


lightly assumed: 


The reading was following by silence, broken by 
a question from Mr. Holland. 

“And pray what is the plain English of it all?” 

“The will is plain English. You are to obtain a 
certain ring from a certain lady and deliver it to 
me within a certain time. If you do so you are 
your uncle’s heir; if you do not Mr. Horace is.” 


Mr. Marsh is at once on terms with his readers; 
for him the rest is mechanics, and for them it is 
excitement. But this is only one type of yarn 
out of many that Mr. Marsh has studied. In 
The Goddess: a Demon, he relies on his sub-title 
to secure immediate attention to certain weird 
happenings in Imperial mansions; particularly the 
goings on of “The Woman who Came Through 
the Window.” The public who will accept the 
solution of this story will accept anything. It 
comes off in a house in Pimlico: 


How exactly it all happened, even now I find it 
hard to say. As Lawrence sprang forward, the 
figure rose to its feet, and in an instant was alive. 
It opened its arms; from its finger tips came knives. 
Stepping forward it gripped Lawrence with its 
steel-clad hands, with a grip from which there was 
no escaping. From every part of its frame gleam- 
ing blades had ‘sprung; against this “cheval-de- 
frise” it pressed him again and again, twirling him 
round and round, moving him up and down, so that 
the weapons pierced and hacked back and front. 
Even from its eyes, mouth and nostrils had sprung 
knives. It kept jerking its head backwards and for- 
wards, so that it could stab with them at his face 
and head. And, all the while, from somewhere 
came the sound of a woman’s laughter—that dread- 
ful sound which I had heard in my dream. : 

Presently it was still; its movements ceased; it 
became again inanimate. As if its lust for blood 
was glutted, it rolled over, lethargically, upon its 
side, leaving its handiwork exposed—a horrible 
spectacle. A grin—as it were a smile, born of re- 
pletion—was on the creature’s face. 

Later, the thing was torn to pieces; its anatomy 
laid bare. Examination showed that its construc- 
tion had been diabolically ingenious. 

This is scrumptious dormitory yarning; but is it 
anything else? Mr. Marsh, be it understood, has 
in no way presumed on his public. That we 
gather from an examination of other examples of 
the Yarning School’s work. Mr. Guy Boothby’s 
A Prince of Swindlers introduces the only kind 
of detective that has not yet been exploited. Need 
we say he is the millionaire detective, or, at all 
events, the detective who resides in a Park-lane 
mansion, and whose door is beset every day by 
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a long line of carriages containing his wealthy 
clients? Up to a certain morning London had 
never heard the name of Klimo. He came to 
London (to detect) a complete stranger; and yet 
“within twenty-four hours the whole aspect of the 
case was changed. The man, woman, or child 
who had not seen his posters or heard his name 
was counted an ignoramus unworthy of inter- 
course with human beings.” The women doubt- 
less wondering how Klimo would suit their com- 
plexions, and the men whether it had a free 
wheel ; but princes, the nobility, and business men 
rushed with their losses and dirty linen to Belver- 
ton street, Park lane, next door to Porchester 
House. We give Mr. Boothby full credit for 
making Klimo the detective and Carne the swin- 
dler one and the same person, and next-door 
neighbors—with access to each other’s houses 
through a secret door between the two mansions. 
After this it seems rather a descent to Mr. 
William Le Queux’s Inspector Patterson, who, on 
finding two people murdered in a weird house 
at Brompton, refrains from reporting the fact 
because there is a snake crawling about the house, 
and he is superstitious about snakes. So he con- 
fides in a journalist, and together they go to the 
house of luxury and death, where a man and 
woman, forsaken by everyone, sit rigid corpses 
—the lady smiling in death and reclining upon 
cushions of yellow silk in a gown of pale mauve 
trimmed with lace, and the man stretched at her 
feet on a real Turkey carpet. But there is in- 
spiration in the sudden ringing of a telephone bell 
in the house, and an unknown guilty voice in- 
quiring from an unknown guilty retreat whether it 
was all over. That seals the reader’s attention. 

No account of the Yarning School would be 
complete without some reference to Mr. Fergus 
Hume, author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
The Silent House in Pimlico, The Bishop’s Secret, 
The Crimson Cryptogram, etc., etc., etc. Among 
the “Etc., etc., etc.” is A Traitor in London, a 
characteristic importation of the Boer into melo- 
drama. The story ends with a skurry of blood 
and confusion near Spion Kop. Van Zwieten, 
the traitor, calls with his last breath to his enemy 
Wilfred Burton: “Come near.” 

Quite unsuspicious Wilfred knelt down beside 
him. In an instant Van Zwieten raised his revolver 
and shot him through the throat. He fell back 
with blood pouring from his mouth. 

Van Zwieten laughed. “Quits!” he said. Then 
he fell back dead. 

But Wilfred himself has something on his mind, 
and he says it to Brenda: 

“In my breast pocket—look yourself—packet— 


confusion. I shot Malet.” 
“You?—Oh!” gasped Brenda. “Why?” 


, 
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Wilfred Burton raised himself up with one last 

expiring effort. “For England!” he cried. “For 
England. God bless Eng——” Then he, too, fell 
back a corpse. Brenda fainted. 
In this and several other recent yarns the Boer 
element is introduced as a new sauce; in Mr. 
Hume Nisbet’s For Right and England we have 
a Boer setting and Kruger for villain. The story 
opens in a Transvaal chapel, where Mr. Kruger is 
preaching; and we read: “Imagine a criminal of 
the most brutal type, possessed of a purpose, and 
fired with undying, immovable, implacable faith 
in that purpose, and you have Kruger as he now 
faced his besotted congregation.” Mr. Nisbet has 
told us in his preface: “This is a Holy War, and 
we speak without prejudice.” 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn is a writer of more dig- 
nity, and of more real skill, than any of those 
we have named; and we gather from the preface 
of his last story, The Bag of Diamonds, that he 
sets a very just valuation on the novel that is a 
glorified bedroom yarn. He says that his story 
is sent forth “with no pretension to being an 
analysation of life problems or physical intri- 
cacies, but as a simple attempt at the mysterious 
and marvelous.” It is meant to beguile, and it 
beguiles. Mr. Fenn is most readable. 

“Never mind now,” said the policeman. “Set it 
—, Gentlemen, I’ve got a theory about this 

ere. 

He turned on his bull’s-eye again, as he spoke. 


“A theory,” cried Capel impatiently. 
7 sir. You see that crooked knife thing?’ 
‘ e ” 


“And the mark of the bloody hand on the coun- 
terpane, where it’s dragged?” 
“Yes, we saw that.” 
‘Well has any one looked under the bed?” 


“Then we shall find him there.” 

He stepped forward, and raised the heavy val- 
ance, directing the light beneath. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “What did I say?” 

Just here we had to change for Matlock Bath. 
We do not know whether Guy obtained the ring; 
what happened to the Goddess; whether Klimo or 
Carne was uppermost in the end; or what-it was 
that the policeman found under the bed. But 
thousands know these things, and are satisfied. 
And it is because these readers are so many that 
we take note of the crude literary fare which is 
supplied to them so lavishly. Doubtless, year by 
year the schoolmaster establishes a higher taste, 
and the yarning novelist will be forced—by refer- 
ence to his bank account—to satisfy it. 





The Books of My Youth.......... Algernon West.......... Literature 

My life has been passed among men and not 
books, and I can but note the change that has 
come over writers and readers since I was a child. 
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In my very early days the tales that were read 
to us always contained a moral, as jam was used 
to cover the obnoxious powder with which in 
those days we were unmercifully dosed. 

I can still see in the eye of my imagination the 
picture of a boy who, having caught a fish, went 
into the larder of his father’s house, and, in jump- 
ing up to reach a plate, was caught by a meat- 
hook through the jaw; and the father takes the 
opportunity of lecturing him on the cruelty of 
fishing. Mrs. Brabauld’s Eyes and No Eyes was 
a constant lesson on the merits of observation, 
and of what was lost by the want of appreciation 
of the various wonders of Nature. The book 
purported to combine instruction with amusement, 
—instruction, no doubt, was there; but oh! where 
was the amusement? How often was the ex- 
ample of the priggish William dinned into my 
ears: 

“Do you, then, William, continue to make use 
of your eyes; and you, Robert”—which was al- 
ways meant for me—‘“learn that eyes were given 
to you to use.” 

Harry and Lucy, written by Miss Edgeworth 
in Evenings at Home, and Sanford and Merton 
—which I also thought written by that dis- 
tinguished authoress, until I discovered that it 
was written by Mr. Day, who apparently initiated 
a lifelong friendship with her by dosing her with 
tar oil—were among the books of my nursery 
days. Sanford and Merton only lives in the pres- 
ent generation in the burlesque effusion of Mr. 
Burnand, who talks of the intolerable humbug, 
Mr. Barlow, and tells his readers to avoid in a 
general way the example set by all the characters 
in the book, without exception: 

“Be good, be virtuous, and save up your pocket 
money in order to provide for your father in his 
old age.” 

The Swiss Family Robinson was not written 
for the uninterrupted amusement of the young, 
but for the sake of the moral lessons, tedious 
beyond expression, which the various adventures 
give rise to. 

In early lessons my fiercest indignation was 
aroused by the tragic tale of Rosamond and the 
Purple Jar. I so well recollect my anger at the 
injustice of the mother who gave her unreflecting 
daughter the choice of a purple jar she admired 
in a chemist’s shop or a pair of boots. Fascinated 
by the glittering vase, of course she chose that, 
and on getting it home she asked for a bowl in 
which to pour its contents; after a homily from 
the odious mother, the little broken-hearted child 
sees the fluid poured forth and the vase become 
a plain white vessel. At that moment the father 
invites the poor girl to go for a walk with him. 


“No,” said the mother, “you have no boots to walk 
in, you chose the purple jar.” Could cruelty any 
further go? 

Captain Marryat’s life-like stories—Midship- 
man Easy and Masterman Ready—were then 
almost new, and were the first books that I ever 
read without a moral lurking in the background 
and I reveled in their boisterous merriment. 

In my boyhood the broad fun of Pickwick, and 
the tragedy of Bill Sikes and his dog, Nicholas 
Nickleby and Martin Chuzzlewit, had a place in 
common with Harrison Ainsworth’s Windsor 
Castle and the Tower of London, Old St. Paul’s 
and Jack Sheppard, so wonderfully illustrated by 
Cruikshank—they took possession of my time 
and my imagination. Then of an evening, when 
the lights were put out at bed time, we used 
surreptitiously to congregate and hear the blood- 
curdling scenes from Jane Eyre, and creep trem- 
blingly to our bedrooms. The earlier romances 
of Miss Broughton—Goodbye, Sweetheart, Red 
as a Rose Is She, and Nancy—simply fascinated 
me, followed by the never-ending delight of The 
Warden, Doctor Thorne, Barchester Towers, and 
those old friends in Barsetshire with whom we 
lived in such terms of close intimacy and affec- 
tion. Shall I ever forget Anthony Trollope’s 
Mrs. Proudie and how, at her death, her poor 
henpecked husband could never think of but one 
text: “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

All these fade before the never varying, never 
ending delights of the pathos, the irony, and the 
gentleness of Thackeray in Esmond, The New- 
comes, and Vanity Fair, which in my old age 
never weary, often console, and always amuse 
me. 

How would it be possible to compare such 
books with the flood of literature which is nowa- 
days poured forth from the circulating libraries, 
and which, because it is new, is read?—as Miss 
Broughton said, conversing on the changes of the 
day: “I was considered a Zola, now I am a 
Charlotte Yonge.” Horrible accounts of fraud- 
ulent speculations, of frivolous men and women, 
of luxurious millionaires and successful adven- 
turers crowd out novels as beautiful as Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s Through One Administration, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, as pretty and modest 
as the Confounding of Camelia, and as witty as 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby, and with their realis- 
tic horrors corrupt the literature of the present 
generation. But perhaps we are only passing 
through a phase of books which are called pow- 
erful and should be called indelicate, if not in- 
decent—and a brighter future may be in store 
for us at the beginning of the new century. 
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In Dialect: Selections of Character Verse 


Te 


ge eT Edward Singer...........cseeees Indianapoiis Sun 


What’s the use o’ workin’? Nuthin’! Tell you what I’m goin’ to do— 

Goin’ to get a kivered wagon an’ a hoss—er mebbe two; 

Goin’ to take the kids an’ Lydy, climb up on the seat an’ say 

“Git up!” to the lazy hosses when the blossoms bloom in May; 

Goin’ to strike acrost the country to the lands what never was— 
Not a-payin’ tax ter nuthin’, like a rovin’ gypsy does! 


I have talked an’ talked with Lydy, an’ she’s with me ev’ry clip, 
An’ the little kids is yellin’ at the prospect of the trip; 

First we kind o’ thought a houseboat kinder easier ’ud be, 
Floatin’ down the Mississippi clean to Memphis, Tennessee! 
But a kivered wagon’s better than a houseboat ever was— 
Jist a-drivin’ through the country like a rovin’ gypsy does! 


That’s the kind o’ life I’m wantin’! That’s the kind o’ life fer me! 
That’s the acme o’ perfection an’ the slogan of the free! 

Not a thing to keep me worried ’cept to find a place to lay 
Er to swipe some new pertaters on the farms along the way; 
With the kids back in the wagon an’ the hosses ploddin’ slow 
Takin’ any blessed pathway that the hosses want to go! 


What’s the use to stay here workin’—specially the like o’ us? 
Slavin’ in a dog gone country throttled by the octupus! 
Never see me bow to Hanna! Things has got in sich a way— 
Jist as Tillman in the Senate shot it to ’em yesterday. 


What’s the use o’ workin’? 


Nuthin! 


I’ll climb on the seat an’ say 


“Git up!” to the lazy hosses when the blossoms bloom in May. 


To the Judge.......++. James Whitcomb Riley.......... Home Folks* 


Friend of my earliest youth, 
Can’t you arrange to come down 
And visit a fellow out here in the woods— 
Out of the dust of the town? 
Can’t you forget you’re a Judge 
And put by your dolorous frown 
And tan your wan face in the smile of a friend— 
Can’t you arrange to come down? 


Can’t you forget for a while 
The arguments prosy and drear, 
To lean at full-length in indefinite rest 
In the lap of the greenery here? 
Can’t you kick over “the Bench,” 
And “husk” yourself out of your gown 
To dangle your legs where the fishing is good— 
Can’t you arrange to come down? 


Bah! for your office of State! 
And bah! for its technical lore! 
What does our President, high in his chair, 
But wish himseif low as before! 
Pick between peasant and king— 
Poke your bald head through a crown 
Or shadow it here with the laurels of Springs— 
Can’t you arrange to come down? 


“Judge it” out here, if you will— 
The birds are in session by dawn; 
You can draw, not complaints, but a sketch of 
the hill 
And a breath that your betters have drawn; 
You can open your heart, like a case. 
To a jury of kine, white and brown, 


*The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


And their verdict of “Moo” will just satisfy 
you— 
Can’t you arrange to come down? 


Can’t you arrange it, old Pard? 
Pigeonhole Blackstone and Kent— 
Here we have “Breitmann,” and Ward, 
Twain, Burdette, Nye, and content! 
Can’t you forget you’re a Judge 
And put by your dolorous frown 
And tan your wan face in the smile of a friend— 
Can’t you arrange to come down? 


Daddy an' de Banjo..... Inez C. Parker..... St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


When daddy plays de banjo, 
"E smile—jes’ kinder gay, 

An’ ’s foot jes’ taps de flo’, right sof’, 
An’ ’is eyes look fer away; 

An’ up an’ down, an’ crosst de strings 
Is han’ behgins to walk, 

An’ us chillun listens, stiller’n mice, 
To hear de banjo talk. 


*E don’ have time to play hit much, 
Excep’n in de night, 

A’ter supper, when de dishes 
Am all washed out uv sight; 

Den daddy goes straight to de wall 
An’ lif’s dat-banjo down, 

An’ behgins to choon hit up, an’ make 
Hit make a funny soun’. 


But when ’e do behgin to play 
Jes’ listen an’ be still, 

‘Kaze you’s goin’ to hear de mocking bird 
Behgin to chirp an’ trill; 
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An’ de sky’ll be blue an’ sunny, An’ you’s stiller dan befo’ to hear 
An’ you'll hear de hum uv bees, Dem tones so low an’ deep, 
An’ you'll feel de souf-win’ blowin’, But, all to oncet—de music stops— 
Thoo de blossoms on de trees. An’ daddy am asleep. 
You'll hear de coats > -puaiaammaaaal § i iancrdsnnsctnsecncaniciatininvvnvumecines Denver Post 
’Crosst de pebb! es white, , 
An’ a dimplin’ an’ a-dancin’, Pa ust to go to church an pray 
An’ in class meetin’ have a say; 


In de shadders an’ de light; 
Den you'll hear de bell a- -ringin’, 
An’ de folks a singin’ choons, 
At dé church what we all goes to 


Had fam’ly wushup ev’ry night 
An’ tried to raise us boys up right. 
The preacher called him “Brother Todd, 


Uv a-Sunday aftahnoons. An’ said he was a child 0’ God 
’T’d bin an’inted ’mong the saints, 
as alte eee pee ed choon, An’ cleansed from all his sinful taints. 
disease “Gate oat noe all.” An’ that same preacher ust to be 
An’ Lizzy, dresst in pink, At our house purty frekently 
° . To read a chapter o’ the Word 


Wid roses in ’er hair, an’ slim 
White slippers on ’er feet. 

An’ how, when she am goin’ to dance, 
She look so mighty neat. 


An’ pray ontil I bet they heard 
His supplications flyin’ ’round 
Clear to the other end o’ town. 
But, as I was sayin’, pa 


A-list’nin’ to de banjo den, Was jes’ a Christian up to taw, 
’Pears lack.de sun shine clare: But since the time he got to be 
Den suddent, fo’ you knows it, A polertician, somehow he 
Dar am twilight in de air, Thinks more o’ gittin’ office place 
An’ great big twinkly stars come out, Than of the means o’ savin’ grace; 
Pe ph Fy | Bigg: Se sings Don't never go to church yn gs te 
Right trembly-lack an’ low ‘ Nor kneel down on the fam’ly floor. 
; Ma says he’s backslid from the fold, 
An’ den you jes’ kin shet yo’ eyes An’ he is that way ’cause she knows 
An’ see de purply sky, No polertician ever goes 
Wi’ de new moon hangin’ in it, To heaven, an’ she’s skeered that he 
Lack a sickle ’way up high; Is founderin’ in the sinful sea. 
An’ den you thinks about dat star— But I’ve a sort of Christian hope 
Hit’s bigger dan de rest— é He’s yit a-hangin’ to a rope, 
Dat shines, right bove li’l buddy’s grave. To pull back to the fold again 
Out yonder in de west. When he has got his fill 0’ sin; 


The rope a bein’ ruther slim 
An’ hears mammy sorter sigh, For sich a hefty fish as him, 

An’ you jes’ keeps on a-grinnin’ But he hangs to it true as steel— 
Yet you’d somehow lack to cry; He asks a blessin’ every meal. 


Lil Mose and the Beasts,.........00++: BD. F. QateN inndccsccccccces New York Herald 


Since I kin talk ter animals, and know jes’ wot dey say, 

I have long conversations wif ’em nearly every day. 

Dey mos’ly always tell de troof, dats mo’ dan some folks do, 
An’ all de animals I know’s is mos’ly good an’ true. 

I met ole Marsa Fox las’ night out by the apple tree, 

Sit down yere, lil Mose, he say, an talk a while wif me. 
He say a fox don’ like ter steal, he wouldn’t lic nor cheat, 
But foxes is like folks, he say, dey certain’y mus’ eat. 

An’ folks don’ never send him geese nor any kin’ ob game, 
So he’s got ter go an’ git it; an’ a coon is jes’ de same; 
An’ our ole mule he said ter me, a mule won’t never balk, 

Ef folks ’ud only give him jes’ a hones’ game ob talk, 
Instead ob pickin’ up a club, which certainly is wrong; 

Says, a mule was never stubborn *fore a nigger come erlong. 
I was talkin’ ter a pig one night, wot b’longs ter Uncle Sam, 
He say he don’t see why er coon’s so orful fond ob ham. 
He say dar’s other things ter eat, like veg’tables er pie, 
Dar ain’t no use in killin’ hogs, jes’ wait until dey die. 

De otter an’ de chip-munk, de possum an’ de coon, 

Am all partic ‘lar fren’s ob mine, an’ often when de moon 
Am shinin’ brightly overhead, we meets down by de mill. 
Wif Marsa rabbit, Marsa squirrel, de owl an whipporwill, 
An’ have a pleasant evenin’ in a quiet sort 0’ way, 
Discussin’ all important books an’ topics ob de day. 


You feels de dew a fallin’, 
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The Great Doubt and the Human Will,.......... Charles Fergusen* : 


Certainly the righteousness, the moral sym- 
pathy, of the universe does not impose itself upon 
us—it is not undeniable. We are left free to 
believe that the whole scheme is bad or un- 
feeling, and that the God of it is not our God. 
There is a silence in it that seems like indiffer- 
ence, and a hardness that seems like wicked- 
ness, and contradictions that look unreasonable. 
For thousands of years we have stood off at a 
distance, lynx-eyed, inquisitive, suspicious, and 
tried to construe it to the understanding, to see 
it steady and whole in logical perspective; but 
nobody has yet succeeded in doing that. There 
is always an unassimilable remainder, a surd. 
It is always possible to turn away and say: “I 
do not find myself here. I will get my living 
out of this, since I must; but I will live in an- 
other, an ideal world.” So thick are the veils, 
so patiently does God hide his face, that men may 
believe without compulsion, may achieve original 
love and be free. 

It is a part of the ground plan of the world 
that it should be always possible to doubt the 
safety of doing what is beautiful and right, pos- 
sible to doubt whether the ultimate authorities 
of the universe would back one up in that kind 
of enterprise. It seems that tonic, drastic doubt 
is forever necessary in order that beauty and 
right should grow indigenous in man. The meas- 
ure of the beautifulness in a man is the amount 
of ugliness that he can meet without despairing, 
and the dignity of the stature of his faith is in 
proportion to the clearness and sanity with which 
he doubts. The man of the modern spirit is a 
mighty doubter; and the depth of his Gethsemane 
measures the height of his Golgotha. 

The death of religion is in a dead certainty. 
Perhaps God would sooner destroy all the Bibles 
of the nations and efface all the miracles of faith, 


*In The Religion of Democracy. Funk & Wag- 
nalls,; New York. Mr. Ferguson has just com- 
pleted another book; in it he emphasizes one note 
which appears in the above extracts, namely: that 
though for all the material facts of the universe 
the Great Doubt may still persist, man has the 
power in himself to make the universe for himself, 
not being called upon to accept it as if already 
made by another. Mr. Ferguson therefore looks 
for the day of the dominance of the affirmative 
intellect. He believes that Christianity will reveal 


itself as principally a new orientation of the human 
mind—a passing of consciousness from the status 
of creature to that of creator. 


than remove the possibility of that spirit-stirring 
doubt. 

It is not that God has filled the earth with 
little traps to catch us and perplex us. The 
question of faith is not a matter of the pre- 


' ponderance of evidence—beak and claws on one 


side, rosebuds and summer on the other. It is 
perceived that since all things hang together, one 
thing must be as good as another and no better. 
The doubt spreads over all and takes in every- 
thing. 

The discovery of this inexpugnable doubt is 
the negative power of the modern spirit. Herein 
at last is one thing logically settled—to wit, that 
the final issue of life is not capable of logical 
settlement, must be allowed to remain, so far as 
mere intellect goes, an open question. There is 
no blackboard demonstration that God is good; 
you must risk it, or die a coward. There is no 
earthly help for you; you cannot shift the re- 
sponsibility. There is no insurance society that 
can guarantee you against loss; there is no prize- 
money promise of the ruling powers that the 
general government of the world may not at 
last, after all, repudiate. 

No extant person, natural, legal or mystical, 
is qualified to assume your soul. God has de- 
cided to withhold Himself, and has appointed 
no agents with power of attorney. The corpo- 
rations that pretend to the function of bless- 
ing and cursing, rewarding and punishing, are 
not authentic. The authority of the Church be- 
comes a fading spectre and the sovereignty of 
the State a legal fiction. There is only one 
sovereignty, and its exterritoriality is, for this 
day, in your own body. You are to make your 
report, not to the majority, or to the ordained 
and the anointed, but to that. 

God withholds Himself, and there is on this 
earth no sure fountain of salvation or honor. 
The Church can excommunicate, but it cannot 
effectually exclude; the State can crucify, but 
it ¢annot convict. There are instituted powers, 
but there are no instituted authorities. One may 
be hanged, drawn and quartered, perhaps with 
good desert; but he cannot, here, be judged. 

The Judge and Rewarder has not in Church 
or State, or anywhere save in conscience and the 
common, cosmic law, set up here His court. 

These things follow from the discovery of the 
invincible doubt; the discovery that the final 
issue is deep down in the core of consciousness, 
where the everlasting yea and nay are met, that 
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the final question cannot be resolved by the un- 
derstanding, but must be encountered, and some- 
how practically determined by the will. This dis- 
covery is a cardinal revelation, because it clears 
the road for faith. 

You find in yourself a witness that you are 
not altogether made but are also maker. This 
seems a voucher of eternity. You see yourself 
not as the last term in a process of development, 
but the first term. You date back of Abraham, 
back also of the amceba. You rise up from your 
passivity; you cease to wish and begin to will. 
You claim a share in the business and passion 
of creation. This is faith; it is also the prin- 
cipal of democracy. It is the assertion, in spite 
of doubt, that the sovereignty of God is in some 
real sense within yourself, and so in- conflict with 
the disorder and brutality of the world you are 
like a king contending for your own kingdom. 
You back up against the impregnable eternities, 
and are ready to die a thousand deaths for what 
to the soul seems sweet and just. 





Authority in Religion... ..cccccccccscscesevees sevsecessens Outlook 


We print on another page a letter from a corre- 
spondent on the subject of authority in religion. 
Without attempting to give a categorical reply 
to all his questions, we here restate what we 
regard as the answer to the general question, in 
such a way as will, we trust, serve as a reply, 
at least by implication, to his more specific 
queries. 

The general question is, Where is the final 
authority in religion to be looked for, within or 
without the soul? It cannot be looked for both 
within and without, for there cannot be two final 
and supreme authorities. We have no doubt 
that the supreme and final authority is within. If 
the external authority teaches or appears to teach 
one doctrine, and the conscience and the reason 
a different one, the man must follow his reason 
and his conscience. If the Church teaches that 
the world is flat and the sun and stars revolve 
about it, or that it is right to burn or hang 
heretics, and the individual’s reason teaches that 
the world is a globe and revolves around the sun, 
and that it is wrong to attempt to extirpate 
heresy by fire and sword, he must follow the 
latter teaching despite the teaching of the Church. 
If the Bible teaches or appears to teach that 
the world was made in six days, or that God 
approved the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
Canaanites, and the individual’s reason teaches 
that the world was indefinite ages in making, 
and that the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
Canaanites cannot be justified, he must conclude 
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that for him the Bible is in so far an imperfect 
guide. ; 

The Church and the Bible are authorities, in 
so far as they are authorities, only because their 
testimony to truth and righteousness commends 
itself to the reason and the conscience. It is 
wrong to steal, not because the Bible says Thou 
shalt not steal, but because this law finds a sim- 
ilar law written, as Paul says, in the heart. The 
soul responds to this law that it is just and good; 
and this response of the soul gives to the written 
law its authority. From the same source Christ 
derives the evidence of his authority. Not in- 
frequently he appeals directly to the conscience 
of his hearers and awaits their response, as when, 
after telling the story of the good Samaritan, he 
asks, Who was neighbor to him that fell among 
thieves? Sometimes he indirectly evokes this 
response, as when he provokes the rich young 
ruier to ask the question, What lack I yet? 
Sometimes the simple affirmation of a principle is 
made and the soul is left to think it over and 
recognize its spiritual truth, as in the word, But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies. Christ does 
not create laws; he does not issue them as a 
sovereign issues edicts; he interprets to the soul 
the laws of God, because he interprets to the 
soul the laws of its own nature as God has made 
it, and the soul recognizes the truth of the inter- 
pretation. 

This principle is as applicable to the Confucian 
and the Buddhist as to the Christian. They also 
must be governed by their own inner light. The 
Christian missionary must show them that much 
of Christ’s teaching is in harmony with the best 
teaching of their own great teachers; he must 
also show them that much of Christ’s teaching, 
and even more of the spirit of his life, is in 
harmony with unconscious desires and aspira- 
tions of their nature which their teachers have 
never discovered. If the missionary can do this, 
he succeeds; if he cannot do this, if instead he 
demands allegiance to a Christ so interpreted that 
the Chinaman finds in him nothing to satisfy the 
aspirations of his own soul, the missionary fails. 

It is true that this inner light is not infallible. 
There is no infallible guide; an infallible guide 
would be an injury, not a benefit, to man. Where 
man has believed in an infallible guide, he has 
stopped growing—that is, he has stopped true 
living. A wise father does not attempt to give 
his children infallible guidance; he throws them 
on their own resources, requires them to answer 
their own questions and act on their own judg- 
ment. Thus their judgments are formed. Man 
acquires truth better by finding it out for him- 
self than by having it found out for him and 
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given to him by an infallible teacher, whether 
within or without. 

The doctrine that the final authority in matters 
of religion is external to man has been the 
foundation of what is called religious persecu- 
tion. The argument is very simple, thus: The 
Church is the final authority; it is the duty of 
the individual to submit to this final authority ; 
he has no right to follow his own reason and 
his own conscience into error; still less has he 
a right to lead others to reject the final authority 
and follow him into error; to do this is to intro- 
duce chaos for order, anarchy for law; it must 
be prevented, and whatever punishments are nec- 
essary to prevent this disaster must be inflicted. 
The answer, and the only adequate answer, tu 
this argument is, The Church is not a final author- 
ity; the Bible is not a final authority; they are 
counselors; but they cannot for any man take the 
place of his own reason and his own conscience ; 
that reason and that conscience he must cultivate 
by every means in his power; but that reason and 
that conscience he must follow, for they are his 
ultimate guides; to his own Master every soul 
must give account for himself at last—no Church 
can render the account for him. 

This we understand to be the true doctrine of 
the final authority in religion. 





The New Index Expurgatorius............+. Courrier des Etats Unis 


A new edition of the Index is announced— 
that is to say, of the table of books prohibited 
by the Pontifical Congregation specially charged 
with the censure in regard to books. 

The present volume differs from all the pre- 
ceding editions. Leo XIII., as he himself says in 
the preamble of the decree which precedes the 
table, desires, in accordance with the request of 
the French, German and Italian Bishops, to ap- 
ply to the old prescriptions certain modificatiuns 
more in conformity with the spirit of the times. 
It is therefore a complete revision and also a 
reduction or commutation of the sentences form- 
erly pronounced, or, as the Pope himself expresses 
it, it is an “adoucissement.” 

For example, all the condemnations previous 
to the: year 1500 are effaced. Excepted also are 
the books which, notwithstanding certain repre- 
hensible passages, are distinguished by elegance 
of language, abundance of erudition, and a multi- 


' plicity of useful documents. Lastly, all works 


dealing with forgotten disputes and controversies 
which have long since been settled, are taken 
from the list—that is to say, pamphlets of an 
ephemeral nature. 

Notwithstanding this partial amnesty, the list 
of works which still remain under the ban is 


long. It comprises 278 pages and each page 
covers on an average about a dozen works, which 
gave an approximate total of 3,286 books. 

It is a curious collection, and many people will 
be surprised to find in it certain names illustrious 
in the Church. Among them are Bossuet and 
Jacques Bénigné for his Projet de réponse 4 M. 
de Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, communicated 
to the ecclesiastics of the Diocese of Troyes for 
their information. Then comes Fénélon, and 
Frangois de Salignac, the letter for his Explica- 
tion des maximes des Saintes sur la vie intérieure. 

Among the philosophers are Michel de Mon- 
taigne for his Essais, and Descartes for his 
Meditations, his letters to Pére Duret—in fact, 
all his philosophical works except those subject 
to revision, and his Discours sur les passions de 
Ame. After Descartes comes Nicolas Male- 
branche for several works, especially his Traité 
de la nature et de la grace, his Discours sur la 
recherche de la verité, his Entretiens and his 
Sur la métaphysique. Even Pascal is not spared, 
on account of his Lettres Provinciales and his 
edition of Pensées, annotated by Voltaire. 

It is hardly necessary to say that all the phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century are con- 
demned in general, including Montesquieu, for 
L’esprit des Lois and his Lettres Persanes. Fon- 
tanelle still stands condemned for his “plurality 
of worlds.” 

Our contemporary writers hold a conspicuous 
place in the volume. Balzac catches it for all 
his love romances. So do Alexander Dumas, 
Eugene Sue, George Sand, Ernest Feydeau, and 
Flaubert. Paul de Kock is not even mentioned; 
but Laimartine is stricken down for his Jocelyn, 
his Voyage en Orient, and the Chute d’un Ange. 
Victor Hugo is condemned for Nétre Dame de 
Paris and Les Misérables. Nothing is said about 
his Chatiments or his Quatre-Vingt-Treize. Emile 
Zola is wiped out with the words, “All his works.” 
The history of the French Revolution by Mignet 
is included, but that of Thiers is allowed to stand. 

We might mention also the names of Edgar 
Quinet and Michelet, the latter for six of his 
works, and Jules Simon for Religion naturelle. 

The omissions are no less strange than the 
designations. For example, we seek in vain in 
this new edition for the trace of the censures 
which created such a flurry in 1859-60 in regard 
to the pamphlets and books published on the 
Roman question. About, with all his semi-official 
works, and La Guéronniére, who wrote at the 
dictation of Napoleon III., “le Pape et le Con- 
gres” have been condemned as belonging to the 
category of authors of “pamphlets de circon- 
stance.” 
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In reality, the Congregation examines only the 
works that have been denounced. There are 
some among them whose character is such that 
there is no need of calling attention to them on 
account of their general reprobation by the faith- 
ful. In this way certain apparent contradictions 
can be explained. 





The Icon and Its Place in Eastern Ceremony..,.....Great Thoughts 


The Icon, or Holy Image, is the real centre of 
worship everywhere in the Greek Church. The 
doctrine of the Icon is simple enough, as it is 
taught in the catechism of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. This authoritative book says, “The 
adornment of the church, the images, of course, 
and all the other sacred accessories, the hymns 
that are sung, and the prayers, arouse our relig- 
ious sentiment, and inspire us with greater readi- 
ness to pray.” 

On this very slender basis, however, has been 
built the most extraordinary system of adoration 
that could be imagined. All that I had read 
and heard of the homage paid to the Icon had 
only in a slight measure prepared me for what 
I was to witness in various parts of Russia in 
connection with this universal custom of picture 
worship. The most curious characteristic of the 
typical Icon is that it is a compromise between 
picture and image. The word itself is simply 
the familiar Greek term for image. A similitude 
or likeness of anything was by the old Greeks 
called an “eikon.” The New Testament calls 
Jesus Christ the “eikon tou Theou,” or image of 
God. Transliterated from Greek into Russian, 
the Greek “eikon” becomes the “Icon” which is 
the commonest of all household words, as well as 
the most sacred of ecclesiastical epithets. Round 
the Icon all the elaborate forms and ceremonies 
of the most complicated ritualism in the world 
gather. 

The Icon, or Holy Image, ought of course, 
to judge by the significance of the term, to be the 
work of the sculptor, but he has nothing whatever 
to do with this object of religious art. Its pro- 
duction is entirely the performance of the paint- 
er, with the very important help of the artist in 
metals and of the jeweler. 

An Icon may be worth sixpence, or it may 
cost twenty thousand pounds. The construc- 
tion is on the same plan. I have one before 
me for which I gave a rouble (about two 
shillings). This simple Icon would in any Rus- 
sian house or church be held as sacred as if it 
were adorned with pearls and rubies. It is a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child. The faces, hands 
and feet are all painted, and very beautifully 
painted, on panel. The rest of the surface is 
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simply composed of embossed metal work. In 
this case the substance is bronze. Sometimes 
brass is used. All who can afford it buy an 
Icon of silver. Rich churches and wealthy nobles 
acquire golden Icons. Diamonds and gems of 
every description are scattered lavishly on the 
surface of many of the most celebrated Icons. 
These are found chiefly in the oldest cathedrals 
and monasteries. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Icon is a 
church accessory only. Though it is indeed the 
focus of all the ceremonial worship in the sanc- 
tuary, it is also the one holy object which estab- 
lishes a shrine in every house in Russia inhabited 
by orthodox people. It is difficult to find a room 
in any hotel, restaurant, or drinking shop, or in- 
deed any kind of place whatever where human 
beings dwell or gather, without an Icon. 

The most conspicuous object in the church is 
the “iconostasis.” This is a great screen before 
the door, and on it hangs at least one Icon. Be- 
fore this sacred object the priests are constantly 
passing. In front of the picture they frequently 
fall on their knees. They cense it with the fumes 
of the thurifer. It is the object of the most 
devout adoration, expressed by all the outward 
acts which are supposed to represent worship. 

Miraculous Icons play a large part in the 
religious life of the masses. Each province of 
the Empire possesses several, each of which is 
regarded with extreme veneration, and is the 
subject of marvelous myths. Indeed the mythol- 
ogy of Icons would constitute an elaborate study. 

The miraculous Icon which is best known to 
visitors to Russia is the one which is seen 
amongst the interesting and precious relics of 
Peter the Great. I have watched hundreds of 
people: thronging to prayer before this Icon. It 
hangs over the little altar in the small chapel 
which was Peter’s bedroom in that wooden hut 
built by him on the famous island where now 
stand the fortress and the cathedral of S. Peter 
and S. Paul. 

Equally famous, and just as much venerated, 
is the favorite Icon of the Moscow people. The 
Holy Picture of the “Iberian Mother of God” 
was brought from Mt. Athos, in Macedonia, that 
real Holy Land of the whole Greek Church, and 
deposited in the curious little chapel dedicated 
to this particular miraculous Icon, the Iverskaya 
Chasovnia. The chapel is familiar to every vis- 
itor to Moscow, for it stands between the two 
arches of that gate which is the principal entrance 
into the Kremlin from the Kitai Gorod, the chief 
quarter of the great city. The Tsar always stops 
to pray before this renowned Icon. So impas- 
sioned is the popular belief in its celestial powers 
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that a very large income is realized annually 
from the donations of worshipers of all social 
classes, and from the visits paid by this Icon to 
the homes of people dangerously sick, as well as 
to the weddings of the nobility, and to the cere- 
monies of benediction on new buildings. In- 
deed, the Icons are supposed to be the great 
agencies of all ecclesiastical blessings. 

One of the historic Icons which I found that 
myriads of pilgrims were most eager to see and 
to reverence was the singular picture which is 
a portrait of S. Sergius. Now, Sergius is by far 
the most celebrated of all Russian saints. He 
was reckoned an unrivaled thaumaturgist, the 
records of his miracles being astounding, though 
in great part absurd also. The “incorruptible re- 
mains” of this saint are exhibited close to the 
iconastasis, burdened with wonderful jeweled 
Icons, in the Cathedral of the Trinity, in the 
Monastery of S. Sergius, that splendid and 
venerable convent which draws enormous num- 
bers of pilgrims week by week. The Icon is 
painted on a little bit of the wood of his coffin. 

Perhaps the most singular custom in connec- 
tion with this form of adoration is that of the 
wandering Icon. 

Sometimes in summer a famous Icon is carried 
through the villages of a district. It makes an 
elaborate display, for it is a picture of the Vir- 
gin, with metal halo and frame, gold and silver 
necklaces, crosses and amulets. In front is a 
towel rail, on which is hung a curious collection 
of headkerchiefs, a special feature in the Rus- 
sian woman’s costume, and of homespun linen and 
towels. The peasants present these gifts, money 
being a scarce commodity in their class. All 
the villages through which the Icon is to pass 
prepare to receive it by decking every house in 
holiday attire. In front of each log-hut is a little 
birch table, covered with a white cloth, on which 
are placed a salt-cellar full of salt and a big loaf 
of black rye bread. The white-robed priest who 
brings the Wanderer goes from hut to hut. Mur- 
muring mechanically his unintelligible prayers 
he sprinkles each cabin with holy oil, while’ the 
inhabitants bow repeatedly, throw back their 
heads, make the sign of the cross three times, then 
kneel down and touch the ground with their 
heads, in token of humiliation, after which they 
rise to kiss the cross which the priest holds in 
his right hand. 





At a Russian Shrine,.......++4+ Mary L. Dunbar,.....s.008- Atlantic 


After refreshing ourselves, we proceeded to the 
monastery of Kievo Petchersk, the oldest in Rus- 
sia; the thirteen churches within its inclosure full 
of the barbaric magnificence of flashing jewels, 
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gleaming gold, and splendid vestments, always to 
be found in the Russian Greek church; while 
in gloomy cells, sometimes underground, the peni- 
tents who have contributed all their worldly 
goods to its treasure drag out a noisome, ghastly 
existence, supported by fanaticism and the rever- 
ence of the faithful for their sanctity, and much 
dreaded for their foul odors by an unappreciative 
Englishwoman. 

By previous appointment, we were received by 
the Right Reverend Metropolitan of Kiev, whowas 
to administer the eucharist to my fellow pilgrims. 
We walked from the hotel, on one of the high 
bluffs of the town, to the shrine, down many 
flights of steps. Pilgrims lined the way, kneel- 
ing, praying; the city was full of the solemnity 
of the season. All the pathos of the yearning 
and the need of the human heart was here. Surely 
the Father in heaven has a benediction for all 
who come with this dumb cry, though it rises 
out of the darkness of blinded eyes to Him. 

The shrine of S. Anthony is approached by a 
flight of nine steps, leading down from a vestibule 
or a chapel on the ground floor to a small oratory, 
from which, again, a second flight leads down 
to the crypt chapel, where the saintly relics are 
displayed for the veneration of the faithful. 

On our arrival at the upper chapel, or vestibule, 
which is filled with stalls for the sale of relics and 
charms, we were met by monks, who directly con- 
ducted our party to the crypt, where the service 
for which we had come was to take place at 
once; the church would decree no weary waiting 
to pilgrims of such distinguished rank. To wide- 
awake, unaccustomed English eyes everything 
was of interest, and as our party was hurried 
forward through the throng of kneeling pilgrims, 
I lingered to take in the picturesque scene, and 
so found myself separated from my friends. As 
I started to follow them down the renowned 
sacred nine steps to the first chapel, I saw a poor 
old white-haired man crouching on the floor at 
the bottom of the steps, vainly attempting to 
reach the altar, which stood at the other side. 
He wore the simple robe of the Russian peasant, 
of unbleached crash, a clean one, which he had 
brought for the occasion. He held two small 
candles in his shaking hands, and these, of the 
very cheapest description, costing about one cent, 
were to be his offering at the shrine. Seeing 
his inability to reach the altar, I asked him, in 
as good Russian as I could use at that time, if I 
should present his offering for him. With a 
grateful look, which touched my heart with its 
pathos, he assented, and taking the candles from 
his poor withered hands, I lighted them from 
others before the altar, and placed them on the 
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screen for him. I shall never forget the ecstasy 
that shone through the thin, wrinkled face, above 
which the soft silver hair seemed a crown of 
glory. In answer to my questions, he told me, 
with great trouble (I could scarcely hear his 
voice), that he had been three years upon the 
journey; and,at the nine steps found, after all 
the weary way, that he was unable to reach the 
goal of his devotion and hopes, because of his 
weakness, resulting from privation and fatigue. 
Alarmed that his lips still moved on, but with 
no audible sound, and seeing that he was trying 
to remove his small pack from his back, I loos- 
ened the strap and took it from him, placing it 
where he could lean upon it. He was too faint 
to move, and still more alarmed I bent over him, 
as he crouched on the floor, and endeavored to 
support him; but he grew too heavy, and as 
gently as possible I laid him down. Just then the 
servants of my own people, who had missed me, 
came to look for me, and I left him to their care, 
and went down the remaining steps to the lower 
crypt, pale with a nameless feeling, in which 
was an uplifting of my soul to the Father of us 
all. On my return I learned that the old man had 
actually died in my arms, and in my memory the 
foot of the nine steps is really sacred to me, with 
the blessing of a passing soul. 

On my arrival in the lower chapel I found that 
my friends were already in their position before 
the altar, room being left for me at the end of 
the circle. We were alone in the chapel, the 
service held entirely for us. By the time I had 
taken my place, the hidden choir had commenced 
chanting the opening part of the service, which 
was the communion office, or mass, and the 
Metropolitan came out from behind the screen, in 
cioth-of-gold vestments, attended by his rector 
and deacons, and was himself the celebrant. The 
service was much like the English, but given 
in the Slavonic language, and the ritual was very 
elaborate. His holiness coming to me at the time 
of the administration, I drew back, and quietly 
explained that I was not a member of the Russian 
Church, but an Englishwoman, whom he would 
not consider of the true faith. The princess then 
came to my side and introduced me; and he smil- 
ingly replied, in most excellent English, that as 
long as I was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land I was of the “true faith.” After the service 
was over, he told me to “go back to England and 
tell Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Dean Stanley, that he, the Metro- 


politan of Kiev, had administered to me the rites 


of the Russian Church,” adding that “it would 
not hurt me.” 
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The Strenuous or the Spiritual Life,,........+ Theodore F. Seward* 


The American people are unconsciously array- 
ing themselves on one or the other side of a sharp 
dividing line. The standard or ideal of life on 
the one side is vigor, energy, activity, dominion, 
conquering circumstances by the strong right 
arm. It has recently coined a new phrase to 
express its ideal. It calls upon the youth of the 
land to follow “the strenuous life,” which is an 
appeal for the strongest possible exercise of the 
human will. Its standard of success is material 
prosperity. 

The ideal of the other side is exactly the 
opposite of this. It sees in the history of man- 
kind a perpetual failure of the human will to 
give happiness, comfort, peace or even perman- 
ent prosperity. It sees that not only the teachings 
of the world’s Saviour, the Man of Galilee, but 
the analogies of science show that the secret of 
happiness lies in surrendering the finite human 
will to the supreme eternal will, and that true 
success is not to be gained by a strenuous mate- 
rialistic life, but by a spiritual life. 

An essential element of this movement is its 
larger and profounder interpretation of the word 
spiritual. Its followers believe that the spiritual 
universe and not the material is the basis of 
rational thinking; that, in truth, the spiritual or 
mental is the only real and permanent entity. 

The strenuous life is the law of material evolu- 
tion. It results in “the survival of the fittest.” 
Spiritual knowing is a process of moral and 
spiritual development. Its effect is to fit the 
human race to survive. It is a movement of the 
people and not of the churches. But it belongs 
in the churches, and will in time be assimilated 
by them. It is simply the spiritual gospel of 
Jesus the Christ, which the people are rediscov- 
ering and applying. It should be noted that the 
new, and what may be called the scientific con- 
ception of the spiritual life, does not belong to 
the old order of pietism or quietism. It is, rather, 
a strenuous life in a higher sense of that term, 
the outcome of right thinking. In the recogni- 
tion of his unity with God man gains his true 
and only potentiality. 

The choice which every citizen of this free 
land is called to make is between a materialistic 
and a spiritual ideal. Shall we obey the human 
and selfish will, or the divine will of love? 
We must not only make the choice for ourselves, 
but we must decide which standard shall be held 
before the children and youth of America in the 
homes, the schools and the churches. 


*In Spiritual Knowing or Bible Sunshine. Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


A Man and the Woman's Club....Edwin E. Slosson....independent 


The women of our town formed a club. At 
first I supposed it was one of numerous organiza- 
tions designed for the reform of the opposite sex. 
It shows the superior altruism of women that 
they are always forming societies for the aboli- 
tion of the vices of the men and rarely for those 
of the women. Their unselfishness in this re- 
spect is all the more remarkable because, of 
course, it would be so much easier for the sex 
to reform itself, though probably woman is labor- 
ing so hard at the beam which is in her brother’s 
eye that she has no time to pay attention to the 
mote which is in her own eye. 

But as time went on I found my own vices 
were not attacked; and when I learned that the 
club was not reformatory but devoted to the 
cultivation of art, the study of literature and his- 
tory, and the practice of domestic and political 
economy, I not only allowed my wife and mother- 
in-law to join, but applied for membership my- 
self. Greatly to my surprise I was told that I 
was constitutionally ineligible; that it was a 
woman’s club and no man could join. This seemed 
incredible in a State where the women have ac- 
quired all the political prerogatives of the men 
while retaining all the personal privileges pecu- 
liar to the sex elsewhere. Was it possible that 
emancipated woman is bent on the same policy 
of exclusion which has for so many centuries 
been the reproach of dominant man? Must the 
age-long conflict be fought over again with the 
men as Uitlanders? Have women pleaded for 
the open door to church, school, business and 
social organizations only to slam it in the face 
of the men who admitted them? 

At the first public reception of the Woman’s 
Club I presented this view to one of the prom- 
inent officials, and was pleased to learn that there 
was no prejudice against men as men. It was 
merely because men were so engrossed in busi- 
ness and material interests that they cared noth- 
ing for the higher objects of the club; so none 
of them would join if they were permitted. 1 
hastened to assure her of the contrary by ex- 
pressing my desire to join. She replied that no 
doubt the ladies would be delighted to admit me, 
but it would not do; for if they let me in all 
the men in town would want to join. There 


seemed to me a discrepancy in this argument 

somewhere, but before I could point it out to her 

she was called away by her official duties. 
The next lady I approached on the subject 





replied very sweetly that the ladies were just 
beginning, and were so ignorant of parliamentary 
law and such things that they did not want to 
admit the men who knew all about such things 
for fear of ridicule. I told her that we would 
all be willing to come into the club and teach 
the ladies; but she answered in an altered tone 
that she did not know of any men in town who 


‘ could teach the Woman’s Club anything. I 


thought there was a fallacy here, too, but, as I 
was saying over, “Barbara, celarent, darii—arma 
virumque cano,” in order to detect it, she left 
to receive some guests. She was sorry, however, 
to interrupt so interesting a conversation. She 
said so. 

So was I; but I soon met another lady man- 
ager (I believe that is the title, though it sounds 
like pleonasm. Why add the word manager ?). 
She said that the men could not attend the meet- . 
ings of the club because they were held in the 
afternoon. I suggested changing the time to 
evening, but she answered that that was im- 
possible, because there were no men in the club 
and the ladies could not go out alone in the 
evening. Here also the ends of the argument 
were so neatly tucked in that it was like a Gor- 
dian knot. 

Thinking over the matter I came to the con- 
clusion that possibly I was excluded because it 
was thought I was too ignorant to take advantage 
of the work of the club, or out of sympathy with 
the faith of its members. So I found a lady 
sitting behind the piano, and, placing my chair 
across the only exit, I started to prove to her 
how competent I was to enter any department 
of the club. In parliamentary law I knew when 
a motion to adjourn is in order, and could tell 
the difference between the Committee of the 
Whole and the Previous Question. I pronounced 
economics with as short an e and as strongly 
accented as anybody in the country, and this in 
itself was enough to prove I belonged to the new 
school. I could argue in favor of giving over 
all natural and some of the unnatural monopolies 
to the city councilmen who had shown their finan- 
cial ability by getting rich on a small salary in 
a few years. I could calculate how many calories 
you could get for a cent in codfish, and I could 
prove that we ought to eat only nuts and fruit 
because the monkeys who did not have anything 
else lived on this diet, and who are we that we 
should question the wisdom of our ancestors? 
As fdr history, I was equally at home in any 
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historical epoch used by recent novelists and 
could talk fluently of the time when Richard Car- 
vel was in flower. As for my knowledge of lit- 
erature I could narrate all the love affairs of 
Goethe and Shelley, and show how each was 
necessary to the development of their poetic 
genius. I was as well informed on the literature 
of Guatemala as any one I knew of, and I was 
especially competent to interpret English litera- 
ture because I had visited the Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. 

I could distinguish at sight between a Ribera 
and a Fra Angelico, even when disguised in 
penny pictures. I could name the seven lamps 
of architecture, and explain why these old lamps 
must never be exchanged for new. I was eligible 
to the Department for the Training of Children 
because of my sympathy with their belief in the 
Occidental suttee, the self-immolation of parents 
on the altar of their children, and I had faith in 
their principle that there should be no govern- 
ment of children except by and with the advice 
and consent of the governed. 

When I had finished, or to speak more ac- 
curately, when I had talked for a long time, the 
lady remarked that if I knew as much as I thought 
I did she did not see why I needed to join the 
Woman’s Club. The tone of the reply conveyed 
the impression that it was A Motion to Lay on 
the Table, and I could tell merely from the 
expression on her face and without looking at 
Reed’s Rules that the question was not debatable. 
We adjourned “sine die.” 

As I sat alone in the corner the thought oc- 
curred to me that I was excluded because I was 
not good looking, or because I did not dress in 
good taste; but, looking around the room, I soon 
convinced myself that that could not be the rea- 
son. I mean, of course, because the ladies looked 
too kind-hearted to exclude any one for such 
a cause. So I do not know to this day why I 
am not a member of the Woman’s Club. Perhaps 
they will let me in when they learn from this 
how I feel about it. 


“ Progress’ and the Pilgrim,......ccececseceeveees London Outleok 


The word progress has figured largely in the 
newspapers and magazines of late in connection 
with the advent of a new century. Much re- 
search has been expended on the conditions of 
man’s existence a hundred years ago, and many 
interesting contrasts, aided by pictorial illustra- 
tion, have been drawn between things as they 
were and things as they are. Progress has been 
proved by the comparison of a stage-coach on its 
fourteen-day journey from London to Edinburgh, 
with an express train which takes but little over 
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eight hours. The electric telegraph, the penny 
post, the modern ‘ironclad, the Mauser rifle, and 
the Twopenny Tube have all been called in to 
bear witness to our progress, and there must be 
few readers who do not consider themselves to 
have progressed so as to stand on a much higher 
plane of civilization than did their forefathers. 
But there is another side to the question; and 
there may be some profit in drawing attention 
to it, even if we disturb the complacency of the 
facile chronicler and the easy reader. 

And, first, what is progress? To bring the 
question to an issue at once, let us ask, for ex- 
ample, in what does the Twopenny Tube repre- 
sent progress? The obvious answer is that it 
saves time and money to the individual. If it 
sets free so much time and money for worthy 
objects, doubtless it enables the individual man 
to progress. But before we conclude that such 
is the case, let us look a little closer. On a wet 
day a man who lives in Bayswater, say, may leave 
his breakfast-table, and in five minutes be lowered 
by electric lift sixty feet into the bowels of the 
earth, take his seat in an electric train, and be 
whirled along in an artifically ventilated and arti- 
ficially lighted tunnel for twenty minutes, be 
raised to the street level at the Mansion House, 
and in another five minutes be deep in his busi- 
ness affairs. For the purposes of anything that 
can be rationally called progress, what has this 
man gained? If he be, as seems probable, a thing 
of earth and air, what are his legs for, his eyes, 
his lungs? Very evidently he would be much 
happier and healthier if he could taste somewhat 
of his natural conditions between house and office. 
But the press of human affairs in the streets has 
become too great for him, and as he sees no 
way of removing underground the horses and the 
dogs and the dust and dirt of the city, he betakes 
himself there, inventing a method of subterran- 
ean locomotion. He calls this progress. Does it 
not seem progress of the crab kind? Turn to our 
forefather on his fourteen-day journey by stage 
coach to Edinburgh a hundred years ago. His 
journey is long; but is that not the free and 
blessed air which fills his lungs; is that not mother 
Nature all about him; is there anything in his 
conditions to hurt or stultify him physically or 
morally? Is he not, on the contrary, able to profit 
in fullest measure by the sources of all knowledge 
and health? It may be possible to evolve in time 
a Twopenny Tube type of man: a being of big 
head, attenuated legs, shrunken lungs, and myopic 
eyes; but will he represent progress, or is our 
contention justified that a necessary concomitant 
of all progress is an increase in physical well- 
being? Meanwhile, most evidently the present- 
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day man is solving one of his latter-day problems 
—the over-population of cities—by leaving the 
upper air to the cattle who serve him, and him- 
self burrowing in the earth. 

And this leads to another anomaly of so-called 
progress. A most imposing set of statistical 
tables might be drawn up about the Lancashire 
of to-day. They would show the number of 
tons of cotton spun and woven in a year; they 
would represent the land as traversed by rail- 
ways and intersected by canals; they would set 
forth the population and its annual increase; 
and they could be annotated in the time-honored 
way with hoary phrases such as “busy hives of 
industry,” “a contented people,’ “the peaceful 
conquests of commerce,” and many such another. 
They would say nothing of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere in which no bird can sing, the polluted 
streams where no fish can live, the piggish herd- 
ing of humanity, the empty churches, the ram- 
pant orgies of the half-holiday. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the greater part of Lancashire was 
moor and forest-land, and Shakespeare was writ- 
ing his plays. In the matter of essential progress 
of humanity toward any end that is worth pro- 
gressing to, what advance have we made upon 
Shakespeare and his fellows? Repulsive pit- 
heaps, sewage-befouled streams, chemical-poi- 
soned brooks, and workers debased and unsexed, 
like the women nail-makers, do not constitute 
progress. There seems a complacent consensus 
of belief that morality comes with dividends and 
electricity is spiritual food. But Confucius, and 
Buddha, and Moses, and Socrates, and Dante, 
and Shakespeare died a long while ago, and 
though none of them traveled by twopenny tubes 
or imagined microbes, they discovered truths for 
us which we have not yet*set ourselves seriously 
to explore or profit by. By all means let us 
make the most of our science; let us imagine that 
the universe is ultimately stateable as a fact and 
pursue our investigations to that end; let us get 
into communication with Mars; construct flying 
machines for fine days and penny tubes for foul; 
eat chemical food, and invent a brain-machine 
to save us the trouble of thinking. None of those 
achievements will be progress unless we are 
equally eager for moral advancement; and it is 
abundantly evident that while the world re- 
joices to-day in a thousand physical amenities 
unknown to the wisest of the ancients, it has 
always present within its society every form of 
debasement and evil known in past times. To 
reduce these is the task of true progress, to the 
importance and necessity of which our exultations 
in science are greatly blinding us. Like Chris- 


tian, we journey amid strange events and meas- 


ure our progress by what meets our eyes; unlike 
him, we get no nearer any celestial haven, trying 
to satisfy our minds with vain marvels, and still 
our aspirations with vaunts of further wonder. 





Grumbling and Good-Feeling......0.sse-sese0e eecees Boston Herald 


A grumbling conversation is well known to 
everybody as the safe neutral ground on which 
two Englishmen, strangers to each other, can gen- 
erally contrive to meet with the completest sense 
of ease and comfort. No American who has 
been much on the continent in Europe will reluct 
to testify, from personal experience, to the genial 
accuracy of this delineation of the.average Briton. 
As a rule, he always has his preliminary griev- 
ance to ventilate, or, rather, to discharge, on 
the serene air in a cloud of sooty smoke. First 
must your private lungs be choked in congenial, 
sympathetic asphyxia with it before he will feel 
any real “sense of ease or comfort” in your com- 
pany. Fail him here, and you fail him in all that 
doth “become a man.” Meet him here, and he 
is yours for life. 

It may be on a radiant morning, and amid the 
entrancing scenery of Lake Como, in Italy, that 
your first encounter is made with the stalwart 
Briton. You have come down from your bed- 
room in the hotel, refreshed by a sound night’s 
sleep, and now, as this transcendent glory of sky 
and water and mountain greets your sight, you 
feel you must express yourself or die—to escape 
which fatal catastrophe, you unguardedly “try 
on” your ecstasy upon the Briton. Down from 
the sky tumbles your poetic rocket a bare, brute 
stick, while, in humiliated collapse, you mentally 
pronounce the man inferior in all finer susceptibil- 
ities to many an alligator you have met in the 
swamps of Florida. 

Not at all, as later in’ the day you will dis- 
cover! The man really enjoys beautiful scenery, 
and will lead you to the finest vantage points for 
viewing it. Your interruption was wholly unsea- 
sonable—there the trouble lies. Are there not 
higher duties of the waking hour, to which the 
mere seductive pleasures of scenery must be post- 
poned? Are there not matin songs first to be 
sung? There was a lumpy bump in his bed last 
night; the oil in the salad served him at supper 
had a vague suspicion of rancidity hovering 
around it; he had had to ring his bell with three 
successive and exasperated jerks before he could 
get his shoes blackened. All this you might 
have plainly read in the disconsolate perturbation 
of his visage. 

It was you, then, who were the one really 
lacking in delicate tact of sympathy. You opened 
up to him no chance to rid himself of his reeking 
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smoke by sympathetically discharging it on you, 
but brutally broke in upon him with lyrical rap- 
tures over lake and mountain, when the real and 
momentous duties of the morning hour still lay 
unperformed. Justice, not scenery, was what his 
soul then consumingly craved, justice on that 
torturing lumpy bump in his bed, on that rancid 
oil in his salad, on that infernal bellboy. And, 
for the bread of sympathy with such experiences 
you gave him the insensate stone of scenery. 
How could he feel any pulse of “ease or comfort” 
in companionship with a man who started con- 
versation in such a dislocating cart-before-the- 
horse way! 

A sympathetic start is the rainbow of promise 
to any clearing up of the mind to subsequent con- 
versational felicity, and, as is well known, the 
rainbow—to be really effective—must always be 
projected on a lurid background of cloud. It is 
on this philosophic ground that the Englishman 
thinks to have solved the problem by beginning 
every fresh acquaintance with an interchange of 
grumbling, sympathetically received and recipro- 
cated on either side. 


IN GRO Bin inns set ctetcnsasecsseesexeic Prof. George Hemp/* 


We do not often regard as real speech the 
words, calls and inarticulate clucks and grunts 
that we use in addressing animals. They con- 
stitute, however, a form of speech that not only 
is interesting in itself but may also be made to 
throw light on the more usual forms of language. 
In speaking to animals we are not restrained by 
any consideration for what is, or is said to be, 
correct or elegant, hence the development of such 
speech is natural and quite unrestrained. More- 
over, in addressing animals we permit ourselves 
to indulge the feelings that dominate us at the 
time and use soothing, gentle words and terms, 
or hurl loud, rude orders at them. Thus it be- 
comes possible to observe the effect that such 
repeated indulgence of feeling has upon the word 
usually employed, more than can be done in the 
study of words generally employed only in a 
conversational tone. 

But there is still another way in which the 
study of this form of speech may be made of 
use in general linguistic investigation, namely, in 
determining the dispersion and extent of our dia- 


*In a recent address before the United Philologi- 
cal Societies. Professor Hempl, in the name of 
the American Dialect Society, has been collecting 
data of this subject, having received about eight 
thousand reports. He invites further reports from 
any—especially farmers—who may be willing to 
write him the calls used in their neighborhood. 
Professor Hempl’s address is 1033 East University 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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lects. The farming population of a country makes 
up the great stable portion of the nation. In many 
ways it is the determining element, and a study 
of it and its ways throws light on the nation as a 
whole and its probable future. It is therefore 
possible to divide the country into dialect districts 
on the basis of farm usage in so apparently unim- 
portant a matter as the way of speaking to horses, 
cows, pigs, etc. 

To show how different usage is in these mat- 
ters, it will only be necessary to call attention 
to some of our local calls to cows. “Co’ boss” is 
the normal call in the North and may be heard 
here and there in other parts of the country. It 
came to us from southern or Saxon England. 
“Co’ mully,” which is frequent in Maine and other 
parts of New England, is rare elsewhere. In the 
Mddland and the South the most common call is 
“sook” or “sook cow.” This was originally ad- 
dressed only to calves and is a form of our ordi- 
nary word suck. The use is still restricted to 
calves in northern England and in Ireland, as 
also in some parts of this country. But in the 
largest portion of our continent the word has 
grown up with the “critter” and is the normal 
call to cows, while some diminutive like “soocky” 
is used to the calves. In the Southeast there are 
many forms of the good old call, “come wench,” 
which goes back to the time when wench desig- 
nated a perfectly respectable young woman. 
Hence the call is not much different from the calls 
“come lady” or “come old girl.” In New Jersey and 
southeastern New York we still find “cush,” a 
call that is common in northeastern England and 
is originally of Scandinavian origin. It has found 
its way into literature in Jean Ingelow’s The High 
Tide: 

Cusha, cusha, cusha, calling 
Ere the early dews were falling. 


In driving cows, various forms of “Hurry” or 
“Hurry up” and “Go ’long” are most frequent. 
Calves are generally addressed in the same way, 
but in the Southwest, “S’calf” or “Hiss calf” is 
very common. Like “S’cat,” it was originally ad- 
dressed to the dog that was to sick (originally 
seek, as is still often said in England) the calf 
and in time was used to intimidate the calf 
whether there was a dog within hearing or not. 
The farthest east that I have found “S’calf” is in 
Pennsylvania. 

Various interesting words are used at milking 
time. The commonest word employed to quiet a 
cow is “So,” appearing in the forms “So boss,” 
“Saw cow,” “Saw wench,” “Soo,” etc. The 
pronunciation “saw” is peculiarly southwestern. 
So is the usual form elsewhere, but Soo is found 
here and there, especially in the Northwest. When 
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a cow is to be milked, she is ordered to move 
over by “Stand over,” “Get over,” or “Ge. round 
there!” “Stand over” is sometimes corrupted to 
“Han’over.” The usual word to get a cow to put 
her leg out of the way of the milker is “Hist,” a 
form of hoist, corresponding to “pint” for “point.” 
But in the South, “Back” and “Back your leg” 
are in general use. 

Below I give a fuller, but not a complete list 
of the words used in this country in addressing 
cows and calves: 

(1.) Cows. To come: Moo-cow, co’ mully, co’ 
boss, co’ boys, co-co-co, so boss, co’ wench (winch, 
rinch, inch, anch, aunch, etc.), caunch, coo-inch, 
coo-y, sook cow, soo cow, soo boss, sook sook 
sook, co’oof, coof, coff, coif, cohee, courey, cush, 
cashu, cope, coppen, cup, sup sup, etc. 

(2.) To go on: Hurrup, whurrup, hup, hoop, 
hurry, hu’y, high there, high on, hoo’y, hoo-ay, 
whay, hay, whay calf, go on there, go ‘long, glang, 
get up, etc. 

(3.) To stand still: So, so boss, so now, saw 
wench, saw-a-chy, sah, soo, wo, who, la, stand 
still, etc. 

(4.) To stand over: Stand over, han’ over, get 
over, step over, get around there, etc. 

(5.) To get the leg out of the way: Hist, back, 
back your leg, etc. 

(6.) Calves. To come: Come bossie, 
caffy (or cavvy), cush cush, suck caffy, 
caffy, sooky. 

(7.) To go away: Hu’y, whay, s’calf, s-t, shoo. 


sook 





Conversational Argument.........+4 sees London Saturday Review 


The shrinking of men from discussing the very 
subjects with regard to which their opinions are 
most valuable is to a certain extent justified 
by its results on general conversation. A dinner 
party would be probably a not very exhilarating 
entertainment at which a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lectured the guests on taxation, a philos- 
opher discussed the nature of our ideas of space 
and time, and an owner of racehorses responded 
to the wisdom of the philosopher by comparing 
the methods and merits of Sloan, Jones, and 
Archer. On the other hand, it may be urged 
with great justice that on many occasions con- 
versation must necessarily suffer, if those who 
take part in it avoid by common consent every 
subject with regard to which they are specially 
well informed; and if each makes a point of say- 
ing nothing about anything, unless he knows no 
more about it than any other member of the com- 
pany. Many friends, for example, of the late Mr. 
Robert Browning deplored the fact that in society 
he would never discuss poetry, and that, instead 
of throwing light on the mystery of the meaning 


come 
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of Sordello, he would be eloquent on the ad- 
ventures of the train of some lady at the last 
drawing-room. On the other hand, it is, we fear, 
not to be denied that Macaulay, who would talk 
about nothing but his own particular subjects, 
was, though those subjects were perfectly amaz- 
ing in their variety, not infrequently a conversa- 
tional bore—so much so, that Lady Holland 
would, on behalf of her guests, say “Macaulay, 
stop—we’ve had quite enough of that.” 

Our estimate of the respective merits of the two 
kinds of conversation—that in which people avoid, 
and that in which they expatiate on, their own 
special subjects—will possibly be said, by a great 
many people, to turn on a question which is very 
simple in its character. What do we consider the 
true object of conversation to be? Do we regard 
it merely as a form of distraction and amuse- 
ment? Do we regard it as a vehicle of informa- 
tion about other individuals? Or do we regard 
it as a vehicle of information about things and 
subjects? If we are frivolous enough to regard 
it in either of the two former lights, we shall 
naturally resent being victimized by lecturing or 
argumentative specialists; but if we look on it in 
the latter—if we think that the highest aim of 
conversation is the enlargement of our knowledge, 
or the clearing of our intellectual ideas—then we 
shall feel that a valuable opportunity has been 
wasted, whenever men who have a right to speak 
authoritatively about serious subjects avoid the 
discussion of these, and confine themselves to an 
interchange of trivialities. Many people will re- 
gard this as a clear statement of the whole point 
at issue. For our own part, however, we venture 
entirely to disagree with this view. Even grant- 
ing that ideally the highest aim of conversat:o. 
is to elicit the highest wisdom of the wisest men 
who take part in it, we desire to point out that 
it is extremely doubtful how far conversation can 
actually subserve this end. It may do so some- 
times; but in a large majority of cases conversa- 
tional argument with regard to serious subjects, 
even amongst people who have given to them 
much thought and study, is calculated to con- 
fuse rather than to clarify the ideas, both of them- 
selves and of those who listen to them. The 
advocates of serious conversation will, we fear, 
receive this opinion with horror. We question 
the value in conversation of argument about seri- 
ous subjects, not because the subjects do harm 
to the conversation, but because conversation is 
prejudicial to the clearness of our ideas about 
the subjects. In argumentative conversation the 
quality which plays the most important part is 
presence of mind, not correctness of reasoning. 
The principal sufferers are often the disputants. 
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The Motor Bicycle... sssseeees eocsecsseoeenseors New York Tribune 


That the motor bicycle will play a more or less 
important part in the cycling world this year is 
admitted. A practical mechanic who is also an 
enthusiast on the bicycle said yesterday that the 
motor bicycle would be appreciated more as it 
became better known to wheelmen, and added: 

“The average rider of the bicycle seems to 
think that it will require several days and much 
trouble to learn to handle a motor bicycle. It 
took me just five minutes to master the thing, 
and then I could handle it as well as any of the 
experts. What astonished me most was the fact 
that I did not notice the additional weight— 
something feared by the average wheelman. 
When speeding I used the motor on the hills 
and when going against the wind, but on the 
level road I pedalled along just the same as I 
should have done on an ordinary bicycle. The 
simplicity of the motor bicycle is bound to be 
one of its strongest recommendations. The ma- 
chine is sure to be popular. A test case will be 
made shortly to determine the rights of the motor 
bicycle in the parks. At preseut the police will 
not allow the machines in the park. The rule is 
ridiculous, for the motor bicycle makes no noise, 
and it will not frighten horses any more than an 
ordinary bicycle would. 





Handling Caged Animals,.........eeeseeeee- eocce- Kansas City Star 


Frank C. Bostock, who by virtue of many years 
of experience in handling wild animals of all 
kinds has come to be a sort of adviser and coach 
of animal trainers, says that in a very large per- 
centage of cases injuries suffered from trained 
animals are the fault of the trainer. “Inexperi- 
ence and carelessness are the great factors in acci- 
dents of this kind,” says Mr. Bostock. “The aver- 
age young trainer is too likely to forget that every 
one of the big cats has five mouths, as one may 
say: one in his head, and four more at the ends 
of his paws, and each of those mouths is capable 
of inflicting terrible injury. However, we do not 
place an animal in the list of bad animals unless 
he makes a direct and full attack. Striking at 
the trainer with the paws amounts to little; it 
may be even accidental. It is the spring that 
counts. Every trainer expects to be clawed some- 
what. It may lay him up for a while, but he 
doesn’t lay it up against the beasts. (Mr. Bos- 
tock’s own arms, legs, breast and back are elab- 
orately tattooed with testimonials from his feline 
friends of past years.) But the beast that springs 


must be beaten into submission, or the trainer 
must escape from the cage as soon as possible. If 
the animal really means business, it is the man’s 
part to get out, for no man can stand against 
the strength of a lion or tiger or the wonderful 
agility of a leopard. The best defense against a 
‘charging lion or tiger, if one has only a club, is to 
strike the animal on the nose, hitting up from un- 
der ; but this is by no means an easy thing to do, 
as the creature will dodge and block with a degree 
of skill that would do credit to a champion of the 
ring. Meantime, however, the man can have 
been edging into a position favorable to escape. 
The felines jump for the throat, and an agile 
man, if he sees that the animal is going to leap, 
can avoid the onset and get in a blow that may 
send his assailant cringing to the other end of 
the cage. No man who is not agile has any busi- 
ness with these brutes. If knocked down, the 
man’s only chance is to struggle to the bars and 
raise himself; for, on his feet, he has a chance of 
controlling the animals; down, he is completely at 
their mercy, and they have no fear or respect for 
him. The minute his body touches the floor he 
ceases to be the master. 

“A number of bad accidents that have come un- 
der my notice have been ascribable to drunken- 
ness on the part of the victims. A half-drunken 
fellow goes into the cage with a desire to show 
off his mastery over the animals, and, cursing and 
swearing at them, puts them through their paces 
without let up. Every animal knows when he is 
being overworked, and there is nothing he resents 
more bitterly. The animals endure being ‘put 
upon’ for a time; then, the first thing the trainer 
knows, one of them has him pinned, and if he 
gets out alive it is more than he deserves. One 
must bear constantly in mind the possible effect 
of his course of action upon the animals he is 
handling, and the construction which their rea- 
soning, or instinct, or whatever you choose to call 
it, is likely to put upon his acts. I had a severe 
illustration of that in Kansas City recently. Ow- 
ing to an error on the part of the workmen, 
Madame Pianka’s large cage was misplaced, and 
I found that her lions would have to perform in a 
smaller one. This change of stage setting is one 
of the things that performing animals particu- 
larly hate, and she had a good deal of trouble. 

“Finally she got them all working in the smaller 
cage except one lioness, usually a good subject, 
who chanced to be sulky that day. Coaxing 
wouldn’t move her, so I was appealed to and went 
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into the cage. After some difficulty, I got her 
majesty to go over her jumps all right, and I kept 
her hustling around the ring pretty lively to take 
some of the temper out of her. In my hand I 
held a riding whip, and, just for a flourish, I 
tapped it smartly on the ground. There was no 
sense in the action, and if I had thought twice I 
wouldn’t have done it. Twenty feet away from 
me, near Madame Pianka, the lioness’ mate was 
standing, watching me with dubious eyes. Prob- 
ably he thought when I tapped the whip on the 
ground, that I was laying it on the lioness. Any- 
way, he covered the twenty feet in one bound and 
pinned me through the fleshy part of the thigh. 
Down I went. The lion picked me up and carried 
me over to Madame Pianka for her approval. 
She had in her hand the revolver which she uses 
in her act, and she fired the blank charge close 
to the lion’s ear, at the same time catching him 
around the neck. That was one of the poses in his 
act, and fortunately it caught his mind, and the 
force of habit brought him to instant obedience. 
He relaxed his hold, giving me a chance to get 
to my feet, and I ran him around the cage three 
or four times just to show him I was still master, 
and then went to bed. The teeth hadn’t touch the 
bone, and I was up and around in three weeks. 
By the way, there is nothing in that theory that a 
lion’s bite is poisonous. I have been bitten seven 
times by felines, and the wounds have always 
healed without any complications.” 





Luck In Gold Mines.........-++- ceeewosoewvesdseeeees New York Sun 


Col. Timothy W. Brooks, of Pomona, Califor- 
nia, said recently: “There’s a fascination about 
hunting, as I have done for twenty years, for 
gold mines. Although the pursuit means slow 
starvation and a heap of poverty and misery for 
most of us, a lot of us stick to it purely from 
a love of the gambling there is in it, and not 
that we care anything about the pleasures that 
money will buy. There was old Ben Dooley, who 
mined it at Rough and Ready up in the Grass 
Valley country of California about 1863. He long- 
tommed dirt all day, cooked his own grub and 
never stirred from his cabin after dark. This cabin 
was built on the summit of a hill, and about three 
hundred yards away was a spring from which 
he used to pack water. He was asked often why 
he did not live nearer to the water, but said that 
he liked the exercise of climbing. He never drank 
or gambled or wore good clothing, and as he was 
always at work the boys figured that he must 
have considerable money in his hut. One day he 
was found dead from heart disease outside his 
cabin. The men at Rough and Ready buried the 
old fellow decently, and then everybody began 


looking for Dooley’s buried gold. In all the years 
he had never been to the county town, so folks 
knew that he could not have put his dust in the 
bank. For a space of three acres the ground 
around the old fellow’s cabin was torn up, and 
even the walls were taken down and the logs riven 
apart, but not a cent’s worth of metal was found. 

“Three years later a boy who was out hunting 
squirrels stopped at the spring to rest. He bent his 
lips to the cool water and cut his hand slightly 
upon some sharp, hard substance buried at the 
edge of the spring. Digging the sand away, 
with a boy’s curiosity, he found a piece of tin, and 
going deeper he found that the tin belonged to a 
three-gallon kerosene can sunk into the ground 
under the edge of the spring. Burrowing deeper 
he finally loosened it and with much effort pulled 
it out. It contained the miser’s dust, neatly tied 
into half-pound sacks made of rawhide. There 
were forty of these sacks, worth $16,000. It was 
Dooley’s hoard. 

The Trojan mine of Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, made several Boston men _ millionaires 
years ago. It was discovered by two Germans 
who could scarcely speak English. They had 
been running truck gardens for the mining camps 
in Calaveras County and knew just the simplest 
facts about gold and silver mining. They were 
Herman Becker and Laurence Trimmer. In Janu- 
ary, 1865, Becker and Trimmer found that some 
money could be made by gathering oak wood for 
fuel in the mountains of Calaveras County. They 
set out, expecting to make possibly $30 or $40 
each by a month’s work. They lived in an aban- 
doned miner’s cabin. Snow was on the ground 
two feet deep all about. One day they built a 
great bonfire of brush, which melted the snow and 
left an area of hot earth. Becker got a haunch 
of deer meat and prepared to bake it in the hot 
soil. He dug two feet down and came upon a bed 
of rock. With the prospector’s instinct he broke 
off a bit of the rock and examined it. An 
assayer at Placerville reported that it ran $600 
to the ton. This mine, the Trojan, made both 
Becker and Trimmer rich in a year, but they sold 
for $70,000 each what was afterward worth to 
the Boston stockholders $30,000 a month. 

Several very rich Colorado mining camps were 
found by the greenest of greenhorn miners and by 
curious phases of luck. For instance, there was 
the strike of Henry M. Dawson two years ago, 
forty miles from Cafion City. Dawson and his 
brother had been farmers in Kansas and had been 
driven away by drought and chinch bugs. They 
thought mining would be a good vocation for 
them. Henry Dawson sank a shaft for copper, 
and the veteran miners laughed quietly at his 
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fool endeavors. He found nothing of value after 
going down about forty feet, and so he aban- 
doned the hole for awhile, starting to tunnel 
some distance below it. The prospect looked 
brighter and he decided to put up a cabin. While 
excavating the side of the hill to make room for 
it young Dawson chipped off a bit of rock full of 
free gold. Following up his find, Dawson discov- 
ered an unusually large and rich vein, from which 
samples were taken. One piece of ore assayed 
$4,324 and another gave the enormous value of 
$16,418 to the ton. The stampede of gold miners 
to Dawson, Colorado, soon set in. 

Former Mayor Doyle, a millionaire of Victor, 
Colorado, is an illustration of how fitfully for- 
tune smiles in the realm of gold mining. James 
W. Doyle, who had learned the carpenter trade 
but did not follow it, was driving a hack in 
Manitou when the Cripple Creek excitement be- 
gan in 1891. In Colorado Springs there was a 
young plumber named Jimmy Burns. The two 
were acquainted and together they went to Crip- 
ple Creek to try their luck. Neither knew any- 
thing about mining. Battle Mountain, near Vic- 
tor, was then covered with location stakes. There 
was a piece of land comprising about one-sixth 
of an acre that had no owner because it was con- 
sidered worthless. Dayle and Burns took up this 
land in the belief that something was better than 
nothing. They sent for John Harnan, who was 
employed at driving a street scraper in Colorado 
Springs, to come and help them dig their claim. 
Harnan’s mining experience consisted of what he 
had learned as a child in picking slate from the 
screens of Pennsylvania coal mines. For months 
the trio put in hard work sinking a shaft with not 
a sign of pay ore. Their acquaintances sought 
to discourage them, but they persisted and were 
rewarded by striking a vein that made them mil- 
lionaires. 





The Wheel Again,.........++. Rs @. Betts... ccccccee. Collier's Weekly 


Absent for some three years, a New Yorker 
returned last fall and expressed amazement at 
the desertion of the once cycle-crowded Boule- 
vard. The following Sunday, he himself went 
awheel. He found the crowds; but far removed 
from the asphalt of the avenues. He found them 
on the newer roadways in the open and beautified 
country beyond the Bronx. He found them not 
eyeing cyclometers, nor bent over their bars, 
scurrying as if seconds were precious moments 
to them. He found them with backs straight 
and eyes open, and proceeding leisurely as if their 
bicycles were instruments of recreation and pleas- 
ure and not merely means of saving the most 
time or measuring the greatest number of miles. 
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What he found is but a fair indication of the 
conditions that generally prevail. People now 
ride bicycles, not merely for the sake of being 
able to say that they ride them, or that they 
rode them so far or so fast. They ride not like 
puppets, but for a purpose. 

There are probably as many bicycles in as 
many households as there ever were, and though 
they may not be used as often as in the frenzied 
years, they are used with more reason—more com- 
mon-sense— more intelligence—and with more 
benefit to households and to the community. 

When bicycles are bought nowadays, the same 
intelligence prevails. When means permit, the 
cushion frame and chainless gear are considered. 
Where price rules, the chain-geared bicycle main- 
tains its position, and never before could the 
same money purchase such superb values—values 
which five years ago were scarce dreamed as 
being within the range of possibility. This dis- 
sipation of the frenzy carried with it nearly all 
of the ruck and muck in bicycles, and to-day the 
purchaser is safer and surer of obtaining his full 
money’s worth than ever before. Few there are 
who cannot afford coaster brakes, and if cushion 
frames be beyond them, an admirable substitute, 
yclept the spring seat-post, is to be had for little 
more than the asking. Cycling comfort is really 
within the reach of all. Yielding saddles, and 
unyielding ones, varying sizes of tires, handle- 
bars that may be adjusted to any position. 

With such rational tendencies on the part of 
those who make bicycles and of those who ride 
them, the bicycle’s place in the social economy 
of the world is certain and has been fixed. It 
must not be judged by the frenzy of the past. 
Its usefulness to mankind is the true arbiter. 
There must always be those—and millions of them 
—in whose daily lives car fare is a problem; to 
these the bicycle is the solution. There always 
will be places, streets and localities—and millions 
of them—not reached by cars. As a safe, quick, 
economical and every-ready means of reaching 
them, the bicycle can challenge any other means 
of locomotion. There will never come a time 
when man will not be mentally and physically 
bettered by gentle exercise, by fresher air, by 
change of scene. 

Not the greatest, the bicycle was one of the nine- 
teenth century’s greatest gifts to man. Like many 
another gift, it was by many treated as a toy— 
as a means of passing amusement. It has risen 
superior to such misuse. Appreciation of its real 
worth has grown and is growing, and as it mounts 
higher, its usefulness to man will so stand out 
that whoever doubted or talked of its “passing” 
will be shamefaced. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


The Coming-Out Party.......e0008 


voneed Roy Farrell Greene.........0000+0++.Smart Set 


Society is all astir, and rightly so, no doubt, 

Since two sweet buds of womanhood next week are “coming out.” 
The Misses Schuyler and Van Brunt make their début at Brown’s, 
With timid, fluttering hearts, no doubt, and lovely Paris gowns. 

The invitations have been mailed—one found its way to me— 

Well, by Jove! how strange ’twill be! 

My tongue will frame the names they knew in girlhood’s sweet estate, 
For Margaret was Maggie then and Katherine was Kate! 


” 


“To be presented 


No doubt Miss Katherine Van Brunt possesses beauty rare; 
The social set will praise her gown—I'll only see her hair. 
And panes pee Schuyler will, I hear, society surprise 


With wez 


th and gems magnificent—I’ll only see her eyes. 


My playmates both in years agone, to Maggie’s eyes I'd look 
For schoolgirl sympathy; Kate’s curls, as black as any rook, 

I used to star with daisies in the long ago. Ah, Fate! 

But Margaret was Maggie then and Katherine was Kate. 


Their gowns will be, I’m sure, the kind society adores— 

To me there'll come the memory of gingham pinafores! 

And when the social set shall rave o’er coiffures, waves and curls, 

I’ll think of hair in long-hung braids they used to wear as girls. 

Sweet débutantes, they'll fill your ears with flattery, I know, 

And you'll grow changed, as have your names since that sweet long ago 
I’ve cloistered in my memory and told its beads to Fate, 

For Margaret was Maggie then and Katherine was Kate. 


ie wintnwccwonenae Christian Burke@....cccccseecsees 


On a fair spring morning 
Love rode down the lane, 
Youth and Joy and eager Hope 
Followed in his train: 
All the primroses looked up 
Such a sight to see— 
Leaning from her lattice high 
Mockingly sang she: 
“Love that’s born at spring-tide 
Is too lightly won, 
It will pass like silver dew 
’"Neath the midday sun.” 


All in glowing summer 
Love went riding by, 
Not a single downy cloud 
Flecked the azure sky: 
Generous roses o’er his path 
Their sweet petals shed— 
Lingering on the terraced walk 
Wistfully she said: 
“Love that burns so fiercely 
May have life as brief, 
It will all be dead and cold 
Ere the falling leaf.” 


Late in golden autumn 
Love passed up the street, 
When the reapers’ sickles flash 
Through the ripened wheat: 
Russet leaves about his way 
Fluttered in a cloud— 
Half she stayed, then turned aside 
With a gesture proud: 


Argosy 


“Love though late a-coming 
Might be swift to go, 

Flying as the swallows fly 
From the early snow!” 


Through the shivering forest 
Swept the wintry blast, 
Thundering o’er the frost-bound roads 
Love came riding fast: 
Snowflakes froze upon his beard, 
Yonder lay the waste, 
As he paused before her door 
Like a man in haste: 
Swift she ran to meet him, 
“Love, forgive and stay, 
Never any more, dear Heart, 
Will I say thee Nay!” 


bveerend Clinton Scollard,........New Orleans Times-Democra 


Lovers, ye who fondly stray 
Down the lily-wreathed way, 

Pluck the bloom and drain the chalice 
To the full while yet ye may! 


Lyric lip and morning eye— 
Hasten, ere the dream goes by! 


Youth is fair, but youth is fleet, 
And ye may not mesh his feet; 

Ah, but while the springal lingers, 
Life is luring, life is sweet! 


Lyric lip and morning eye— 
Hasten, ere the dream goes by! 
































SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 


In the Waiting Room....... 8. E. Kiser....... Chicago Times-Herald 


The Sn0W Drift...cccccceccccceevcecesecece cecccccoesere Town Topics 


Before her door waist-deep the wind 
Had tossed the snow.. We stood dismayed; 
How could she hope her way to find, 
In dainty finery arrayed? 
’Twas late; deserted, and the night 
Was kindly dark. Dared I to lift 
Her safely o’er? I clasped her tight 
And carried Dolly through the drift. 


A little burden, yet for me 
’Twas all that’s good and all that’s fair 
In this old world. What joy to see 
Her blushes come, to feel her hair 
Across my cheek, to hold her pressed 
Within my arms, and then to know 
Her heart was beating ’gainst my breast, 
While carrying Dolly through the snow! 


As woman’s love, the bliss was brief; 
But I shall ne’er recall that night 
Without a stilling of my grief, 
Without a tingle of delight. 
Far down the train of lonely years 
’Twill be for me a memory rare 
To think—while smiles come through my tears— 
I carried Dolly up the stair. 


i iindsetbesdicenunssecniaccseseseseved Pich-Me-Up 


Miss Brown is exceedingly fair, 
Miss White is as red as a berry, 
Miss Black has a gray head of -hair, 
Miss Graves is a flirt ever merry; 
Miss Lightbody weighs sixteen stone, 
Miss Rich scarce can muster a guinea, 
Miss Hare wears a wig and has none, 
And Miss Solomon is a sad ninny! 


Miss Mildmay’s a terrible scold, 
Miss Dove’s ever cross and contrary; 
Miss Young is now grown very old, 
And Miss Heaviside’s light as a fairy! 
Miss Short 1s at least five feet ten, 
Miss Noble’s of humble extraction, 
Miss Love has a hatred toward men, 
While Miss Still is forever in action. 


Miss Green is a regular blue, 
Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily, 
Miss Violet. ne’er shrinks from our view. 
And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly. 
Miss Goodchild’s a naughty young elf, 
Miss Lyon’s from terror a fool, 
Miss Mee’s not at all like myself, 
Miss Carpenter no one can rule! 


Miss Wright she is constantly wrong, 
Miss Tickell, alas! is not funny; 
Miss Singer ne’er warbled a song, 
And alas; poor Miss Cash has no money; 
Miss Bateman would give all she’s worth 
To purchase a man to her liking, 
Miss Merry is shock’d at all mirth, 
Miss Boxer the men don’t find striking. 


Miss Bliss does with sorrow o’erflow, 
Miss Hope in despair seeks the tomb; 
Miss Joy still anticipates woe, 
And Miss Charity’s never “at home”! 
Miss Hamlet resides in a city, 
The nerves of Miss Standfast are shaken; 
Miss Pretiman’s beau is not pretty, 
Miss Faithful her love has forsaken! 
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How fair she is! And one, some day 
Will win her, with her charms, 
Will take her, as he only may, 
And hold uer in his arms, 
And she will sigh, 
And Oh that I 
Might be the happy lover there— 
But, no, alas! 
We meet, to pass 
And never meet again, perchance— 
And she reads on, all unaware 
Of me and my admiring glance. 


I know her not, but this I know: 
If she should toss her book away 
And beckon me, I'd gladly go 
Wherever she might care to stray, 
Content that she 
Had chosen me 
And caring not 
What others thought, 
Forgetting all the plans I’ve made— 
But she reads on, all unaware 
Of me and of the spell she’s laid 
Upon me gazing at her there. 


I hear the crier call her train, , 
I see her close her book and rise— 
Oh, if she would but sweetly deign 
To grant me-one look of her eyes! 
But, swept along 
Out with the throng, 
She hurries to some far somewhere! 
And she has been all unaware 
f me! 
But see! 
Ah, woman—maiden—who shall know 
The meaning of your ways or wiles? 
I watch the train move out, and lo! 
She looks love back at me and smiles! 


{ 
Lines to Betty’s Easter Bonnet....Truman R. Andrews,..Smart Set 


Behold a vision sweet and rare! 

It sets upon the chestnut hair 

That frames a charming face and fair 
As e’er was fashioned. 

A face with eyes of deepest brown— 

Their like is not in all the town— 

A face that merits the renown 
Of odes impassioned. 


Ah, Providence was passing kind 
When with a face so sweet, refined, 
All other graces it combined 
In rare perfection. 
And what a lucky chap were he 
Who might, with due humility, 
Proclaim: This prize belongs to me— 
Hath my protection! 


Moreover, what a fool am I 
If, coward-like, I fail to try 
To be that lucky chap or die— 
By Jove! I'll do it! 
I’m going to ask this very night— 
The bonnet? I'd forgot it quite; 
Some other day I'll have to write 
Those verses to it. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpItepD By ROBERT BLIGHT 
i ) a 


There is ever a tendency to look outside the 
sphere in which we move for the wonderful. “Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt” is a very old saying of 
wide application; and if we substitute “indifference” 
for “contempt,” the adage becomes almost an uni- 
versal truth. In no field of observation is it more 
markedly applicable than in that of our own com- 
mon wild flowers. We are impressed with the 
curious appearance of the calceolarias and orchids 
of our hot-houses, and stand struck with astonish- 
ment before a specimen of catasetum or peristeria 
(the Holy Ghost, or Dove, plant), thinking that we 
never saw anything so astounding in the whole 
plant world, while all around us there are abundant 
examples of flowers just as wonderful in their 
structure and due to exactly the same cause. The 
typical flower of an angiospermous dicotyledon, 
for instance, is probably to be seen in the common 
buttercup of our meadows. From that type, by the 
agency of insects acting on variation in the plants, 
not only all colors but yellow, but every deviation 
from a symmetrical form has been produced. 
Wind-fertilized flowers are but degenerations from 
forms which once were fertilized by the visits of 
insects. When we glance over.-the field of Ameri- 
can botany from the buttercups to the poplars, we 
are bewildered by the multitude of different forms 
of flowers which offer themselves to our notice. It 
is well that the attention of the lover of flowers 
should be occasionally called to this fact, not 
merely for the purpose of exciting wonder, but of 
suggesting a course of observation and study of 
the habits of honey-seeking insects and the color 
and form of flowers in which the student will find 
material for immeasurable and unending interest. 
The following extract, although not scientific, does 
this very well, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of the instances given do not grow wild in this 
country: 


Some Queer Flowers........ceesceccecccceccees Baltimore American 


Did you ever see a field of wild larkspur, with 
its rich colors—violet, purple, deep blue, or 
white? In the centre of each blossom the four 
petals form a little rabbit, with ears alert and 
listening. The white rabbit is especially pretty, 
and no one can fail to notice the odd likeness 
to the animal form. The colored leaves, which 
seem to be a part of the flower, are really the 
sepals ‘of the calyx. You can also find a lark 
in the flower by pulling off the sepals except two, 
which are left for the bird’s outspread wings. 
The long spur, which runs backward, is the taper- 
ing body and long tail of the lark. When I was 
a child it was a great pleasure to see my hidden 
bird appear, as the unnecessary sepals were re- 
moved, and it was just in the graceful act of 
flight from the stem. Another flower of the same 
family, the wild columbine, takes its name from 
“columba,” a dove, on account of the likeness 


of the bright petals to a group of doves surround- 
ing a water bowl. As soon as the colored sepals 
are removed this likeness is very obvious. The 
snap-dragon, one of the figworts, is another de- 
lightful flower for a child, because he can open 
the gaping jaws of the dragon’s mouth, and its 
furry tongue and the spots and blotches of color 
remind him of the leopard’s spots and tiger’s 
stripes. The beard-tongue, with its swollen 
throat, is one of the same grotesque group. The 
monkey-flower has only to show its odd, grin- 
ning blossom to explain its Latin name—mimulus 
—which means “a little joker, or clown.” 

By the way, the pretty gold and purple pansies 
display queer little monkey faczs in their open 
flowers, which seem to nod and grimace with 
every passing breeze. The turtle-head is named 
from its blossom, “shaped like a turtle’s head with 
closed mouth.” This, too, is “wooly-bearded in 
the throat,” which adds to its general queerness 
of look. The fox-glove sounds like a German 
fairy tale, with Master Reynard concealing his 
paw in an elf-made glove. (The accepted de- 
rivation of the name is “folks’-glove,” meaning 
“fairies’-glove,’ which gives us quite as romantic 
a suggestion. Misapprehension or carelessness 
of pronunciation made “folks” be spelled “fox.”’) 
The monkshood also suggests a story, a bad one 
for the monks, for if you look well under the 
dark-blue hood, or cowl, made by the calyx, you 
will discover, cunningly hid, two diminutive ham- 
mer-like claws, the only petals this flower pos- 
sesses. The prettiest blossoms that mimic life 
are the bee, the butterfly, and the dove, orchids, 
and the charming moth-mullein, clustered thickly 
with exquisite purple or canary yellow, moth- 
shaped flowers, ready to fly. They carry violet 
wool to keep the inside dry from rain, and this 
rich tint, with the orange pollen, makes the cen- 
tral part of the blossoms as gay as a tropical 
butterfly. The mouse-ear and the dandelion (the 
lion’s tooth) and the ragged robin also suggest 
animal likenesses and associations, and many 
plants have seed vessels that are shaped like the 
beak and the spurred foot of a bird, as the hook- 
beaked crowfoot, the cranesbill, or geranium, 
from a Greek word for “crane,” and many others. 
Like children, the early observers of Nature de- 
lighted in odd resemblances, and made a kind of 
fairy tale of their imperfect science. 

The student of plants, however, will not be satis- 


fied with examining flowers only. Every organ is 
worthy of his attention, and the passage that fol- 
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lows deals with some that are frequently over- 
looked, but which have a part to play in the life 
of the species that possess them: 

Hooks and Prichles...cccccccescevceeees ++++.New York Evening Post 


Hairs, hooks and prickles are appendages of 
the epidermis, or skin, of plants. In their sim- 
plest form hairs are merely an elongation of an 
epidermal cell covered by the cuticle; prickles 
are only hardened hairs; and hooks are curved, 
hardened hairs of varying length and curvature. 
Hooks and prickles do not take many different 
forms, but the variety of shapes found among 
hairs is truly multitudinous, and affords one of 
the most interesting fields of observation for the 
lover of plants. Just scrape off a little of the 
wool from this mullein with the point of your 
knife, and examine it with your pocket lens. You 
see that it is not a simple straight hair, but that 
it branches out in every direction, and that some 
of the branches even are again divided. On the 
leaf, all the hairs are matted together, so that the 
surface is literally covered with vegetable felt. 
This is somewhat of an extreme case, for gen- 
erally hairs are more isolated. Nor are they so 
often forked as they are on the mullein, but still 
there are many forms. Some are only a pointed 
cell; some are long, while others are short. Some 
have a gland at the bottom; others have a knob at 
the top. Some are star-shaped, having four, six, 
and even eight points. Some lie flat on the sur- 
face of the leaf; others stand erect; and others, 
again, have their star at the top, and look like 
an umbrella. Some are like strings of rounded 
beads; others like chains of untrimmed cork. 
Their forms are “legion.” And there is the same 
diversity as to their locality. Some are on the 
stem; some on the leaves, on both sides or only 
on one; on the upper surface or on the lower. 
They are found on seed vessels, on the seeds, and 
even in the interior of vessels. 

Let us also note that the same species has 
always the same kind of hair, and always has 
it in the same places. There is no such differ- 
ence as we find in different individuals of the 
human species, where one person may have 
straight hair and another curly; where one may 
have a flowing beard and another a short and 
pointed one. For instance, there is no mistaking 
the hair of the tobacco, from which your cigar 
ought to be made, for that of the cabbage leaf, 
with which it is sometimes made. Hence a 
knowledge of hairs is of use in detecting fraud. 
The student of this special branch of plant lore 
would at once recognize many a leaf apart from 
the plant from which it had been plucked. The 
hairs of groundsel, chrysanthemum, holly-hock, 
verbena, pimpernel, sowthistle, deutzia, southern- 


wood, and many others, once seen are never for- 
gotten. 

But hairs, hooks, and prickles, surely have some 
use. Here, however, a difficulty presents itself, 
and if the utility of any given organ or appendage 
of any plant or animal is not always evident to 
us, we ought to remember that he who wears the 
shoe knows best where it pinches. You and I 
cannot place ourselves in the position of the 
plants and animals, and cannot, therefore, tell 
exactly what sort of contrivance is best for any 
particular case. The inability on our part to ex- 
plain the purpose for which a certain arrange- 
ment is adapted is no proof of its uselessness. 
We can, however, reason somewhat from analogy. 
Now, it is clear that some of the hairs on the 
surface of leaves will collect rain and dew, and 
thus assist in the nourishing of the plant. Some, 
especially on the under side of a leaf, will act 
as a respirator to the stomata, or breathing pores. 
In some cases, the young buds are covered with 
down, which disappears as the leaves unfold. 
Here is evident protection for the immature 
leaves. Where the stem has hairs scattered, or 
arranged in rows, or only one row on a single 
side, it is clear that insects cannot ascend easily 
either to eat the leaves or to reach the flowers 
and consume the honey. There can be no doubt 
whatsoever that where hairs are present in the 
entrance to the tube of the flower, they are an 
effectual obstacle to the class of insect which 
will not assist in the fertilization. 

One phase of the protective purpose of hairs 
deserve special notice. That is the case of sting- 
ing hairs, such as those. of the nettle and the 
loasa. We know from experience how painful 
is contact with these plants. In the case of the 
nettle, there is a reservoir of poison at the base 
of the stinging hair. The tube is hollow, com- 
municating with a pointed, slightly bulb-like apex. 
This is charged with the irritant fluid, and being 
broken off on contact with the hand, allows the 
poison to enter the puncture. Here is a very 
clear case of protective intention. Another also 
calls for our admiration, only in this instance 
the epidermal cell becomes a spine. Ilex, or ever- 
green oak, has leaves merely serrated when 
young. If these leaves are cropped by animals, 
the next growth possesses spines, and the spines 
become more and more pronounced with each suc- 
cessive growth and cropping. Holly, also, so 
closely identified with Christmas festivity, has 
the lower leaves very prickly, the edges pro- 
ducing tough and very sharp spines. The 
upper have not this provision against browsing 
animals. ; 

But there is another purpose of hairs, hooks 
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and prickles. See what an admirable contrivance 
the hooks of the burdock are. The seeds will 
adhere to your garments so firmly that you have 
almost to tear the material to get them off. The 
prickles of the cockleburs and sanicle also are 
effective clingers to anything like fur or cloth 
that may touch them. The feathery parachutes 
of thistles and goldenrod are as well adapted 
for adhering to the bodies of animals as they 
are for flying down the wind. Here we have 
a marvelous provision for the dispersion of 
seeds by the modification of hairs into hooks and 
spines. 

And what is the good of such curved spines 
as those on the bramble? The truth is that the 
bramble and its relative, the wild rose, are too 
weak to stand alone. They must sprawl over 
other vegetation, and therefore have these hooked 
prickles to hold them down. A very effective 
plan it is too. Only try to tear a bramble out of 
the hedge and you will discover how very closely 
the branch will hold. You may sometimes find in 
a hedge a plant called cleavers, or goose-grass, 
running for yards. It is a weak-looking indi- 
vidual, but it stretches over other vegetation 
and holds on pertinaciously with its rough, hairy 
leaves; and, moreover, it has adopted the bur- 
dock’s plan of having hooks to its seeds. It is 
a clever plant, having modified its hairs for two 
purposes. 

But while we point out in the foregoing extracts 
lines of observation which will interest all who love 
the flowers of the garden, the field and the forest, 
we must not forget that this is the month of May, 
of Maia of the ancient Romans, who led it in with 
their Floralia, of Mary of later Christian venera- 
tion, “the merry, merry month” of May-poles and 
May-dances. Spring has always been a time for 
rejoicing among mankind and the most ancient 
nations distinguished it by important nature-festi- 
vals. Even in this Christian land Lent, which 
means spring, leads up to Easter, which is more 
and more being celebrated with the accessories of 
flowers. Apart from religious signification also, 
flower festivals are being multiplied, and in Cali- 
fornia form a prominent feature of the Spring- 
time. We are able to give an interesting account 
of one in Switzerland which, like the California 
feasts of roses, is confined to one of the most beau- 
tiful of spring flowers. 

TORRE os i seivsnccdccscscocceses Boston Evening Transcript 

A remarkable pretty féte takes place at Mont- 
reux, in Switzerland, the 19th and 20th of May. 
It is called the Féte des Narcisses, and is a glori- 
fication of that stately flower, so much admired 
everywhere. I do not know whether there is any 
place in the world where the poetic narcissus 
blooms in a wild state as it does on the slopes of 
the mountains that overlook the grim castle of 
Chillon. Any one who has taken the little cog- 


wheel railway up the Rocher de Naye as far as 
Caux, in the middle of May, or has driven to 
Les Avants through those fields, white with the 
snowy flower, or breathed the fragrant air, which 
can easily be noticed three miles away, has had 
an unforgetable experience. 

It has been the custom from time immemorial 
for crowds of visitors to go to Montreux at this 
season simply for the pleasure of picking these 
flowers, and on Sundays one could see a long 
procession. of men, women and children walking 
down to the lake, carrying immense bunches of 
the blossoms, exactly as if they were rather stiff 
babies, each bunch of stems having a bit of paper 
wrapped around the tip to keep the sticky juice 
from soiling Sunday clothes. This being the 
case, it is not wonderful that some four years 
ago the Societe de Divertissements of Montreux 
determined to utilize this custom and turn it into 
a local festival. 

Imagine yourself on a sunny afternoon seated 
with some thousands of spectators, in a great 
amphitheatre of boarded seats in the English 
Garden, between the hills and the glistening lake. 
Far below you is a square platform, where a 
large chorus are singing a weird air, mingled with 
the wailing of the winds. The singers are all 
clothed in brown, gnome-like cloaks; they repre- 
sent the wintry earth. There is a gleam of 
cheerier music, and a party of foreigners appear 
in the costumes of divers countries. These are 
the Hivernants, the winter visitors, to whom 
girls, in the costume of Nice, offer southern 
roses. But Montreux has better things in store 
for them. 

The brown hoods of the chorus are thrown 
back and a gleam of green appears. The winds 
come, with gulls on their heads—the tame gulls 
which frequent the lakeside here and will catch 
bread from your hand as you throw it in the air. 
The swallows arrive, swooping in with a rush. 
Does it detract from the poetry of the motion 
that you notice that they are provided with rub- 
ker-tired wheels? The brown cloaks drop! The 
chorus are in shades of green, with garlands of 
leaves on their heads. Then come graceful dances 
by groups of children, dressed to represent violets, 
periwinkles, mountain buttercups, snowdrops, 
and, of course, the narcissus. Then the sun-king 
arrives in his golden chariot, and all ends with 
the flowers bowing down and singing the wel- 
come of the spring to him. Music, words, ballets 
are all original, and are carried out by the natives 
without pay and with infinite delight. The ballet 
mistress comes from the theatre at Geneva and 
begins to instruct the little children early in the 
winter. The costumes are beautiful, and the per- 
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formers seem to enjoy it all. The Alpine glee 


clubs furnish the singers. 





Not only do American and European peoples 
find intense enjoyment in luxuriating among the 
flowers. The same love of the beautiful is met with 
among more eastern and, until lately, imperfectly 
civilized races. Witness what is said in the fol- 
lowing: 

Japanese Flower Festivals,....4 .ccccsesscceces Detroit Free Press 

The Japanese Flower Festivals have not their 
equal in any other country, and nowhere else 
is the cultivation of flowers carried to such 
perfection, or arranged in such artistic taste. 
From the royal family down to the lowest beggar 
the love is innate, and everywhere one sees young 
men and maidens, old people and little children, 
nursing and training their vines or plants with 
the greatest love and tenderness. 

Of course, in the royal palace of Tokio there 
are exquisite vases of every imaginable design, 
which are daily filled with rare and beautiful 
blossoms, but with quite the same particularity 
will the peasant in his paper hut fill with flowers 
his simple bamboo vases. A guest at a hotel, 
who chances to prolong his stay over twenty- 
four hours, will surely find the attractive vases 
which greeted him in his apartment on his arrival 
carefully replenished each day of his stay by the 
neat and trim little housemaid of the establish- 
ment. A half-naked coolie, the poor human horse 
of Japan, as he drags along the jinrikisha will 
have a flower of some description stuck behind 
his ear. At every corner and all along the streets 
one constantly comes in contact with the numer- 
ous flower vendors whose bountifully filled bas- 
kets are generally strung upon a pole and borne 
on the shoulders of two of them. And it is seldom 
a Japanese beggar, no matter how poor, will hes- 
itate to part with almost his last coin to purchase 
one. Parents give their daughters flower names, 
and a Japanese lady always chooses those flowers 
to adorn her person which happen at the time 
to be blooming in her garden. 

At the season of the cherry blossom bloom 
(one of the most important of the festivals) the 
kimona, or over-garment of a Japanese belle, is 
invariably embroidered ali over with that effective 
design. After the disappearance of the cherry 
blossom comes the azalea bloom, which tree, in 
Japan, grows to be as tall as a man—and so on, 
until November, when in the greatest luxuriance 
appears the chrysanthemum. The mural decora- 
tions of most of the Japanese houses during any 
of these seasons are generally composed of fresh 
flowers, but where such cannot be obtained, be- 
cause of the expense, the kakemonas (long silk 
or rice paper panels) take their place with the 
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appropriate emblems painted on them, under 
which are always placed small vases containing 
a few fresh flowers of the same type. 

Japanese cherries are not intended for the 
palate; their value is simply in the blossom. It 
is the most luxuriant bloom of all and of such 
importance that just before the bursting of the 
blossoms the fact is advertised in the daily papers, 
or otherwise made known. The Japanese cherry 
tree frequently grows as tall as an oak, and during 
the bloom is so perfectly overladen with the 
blossoms that often not a single leaf is discern- 
ible. It is a sight that can never be forgotten; 
nor can the singular and delicate perfume. 

Europeans and Americans’ may certainly love 
flowers, and in many instances display much taste 
in the arrangement of them; but in the grouping 
of them into bouquets, and the use of them for 
decorations, both peoples are far behind the 
Japanese. The meanest Japanese would shiver 
with a sort of horror if he could see the con- 
glomerate, thickly massed and stumpy branches 
offered for sale each day of the week at that tiny 
flower market nestled up so closely to the side of 
the great Madeleine. With the Japanese, each 
separate bud is allowed its chance to charm, and 
has its intrinsic value. This people have also a 
peculiar custom of cleverly fastening fallen or 
stemless flowers on a twig with those blooming 
there, and thus giving the less fortunate ones a 
chance to appear still growing, as long as they 
remain fresh. 

The opening of the season is at the blooming 
of the cherry blossom. “Cherry Blossom Sun- 
day” is a national holiday, and over night on the 
wide avenues of Tokio hundreds of little booths 
are erected where all sorts of “gew-gaws” are 
sold on that important day, each third shop being 
a tea house, where tea and rice wine are served 
cheaply to customers. Thousands of people in 
silk or cotton attire, according to their means 
and station, wander around all the day under the 
rose-red trees, the branches of which in many 
cases overlap one another and so form a fascinat- 
ing rose archway. Each owner of cherry orchards 
has his own private festival, and sends out cards 
of invitation ornamented with the cherry blos- 
som to his especial friends. The royal court 
invites the nobility and the diplomatic corps to 
a garden party; and it is also a season for family 
picnics, which are looked forward to throughout 
the year by the humbler classes.- All sorts of 
games are played, and in the evening thousands 
of lanterns are hung on the branches of the trees. 
Only too soon is the cherry blossom festival at an 
end. 
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Te 


The White Elephant,.........000.0ceceeeee Asiatic Quarterly Review 


Time flies and customs change, even in the 
most conservative countries of the conservative 
East, and the glory of the white elephant is fast 
waning. Before the influence of another white 
animal, the European, he is passing slowly but 
surely into limbo. The greater part of Indo- 
China is now possessed by England and France, 
whose rulers lay no claim to Sekya Waday de- 
scent, and who can usually find sufficient exercise 
for their diplomacy and their armies without re- 
course to zoological freaks, while in Siam long 
years of uninterrupted accumulation produced a 
collection which, necessarily unrivaled in extent, 
reduced the once princely white elephant to the 
level of a common object of the streets of Bang- 
kok. Siam is, in fact, the last stronghold of the 
white elephant, and signs are not wanting that, 
even there, he will ere long cease to exist except 
as other elephants exist. The contrast between 
the former splendor and the present forlorn con- 
dition of these royal beasts affords a striking 
example of the mutability of things mundane. . . 

Sangermano, Brugniére, Van Schouten, and 
others, have left accounts of the capture of white 
elephants in different parts of Indo-China, all of 
which lay stress on the magnificence of the cere- 
monies, and the great delight of kings and people 
in welcoming the august pachyderm to the capital. 
The fortunate individual who discovered the 
whereabouts of the white elephant was at once 
raised to the highest rank of nobility, and very 
likely married to the king’s daughter, the latter 
honor being, however, not so great as it sounds, 
as the king probably had a good many dozens of 
daughters to dispose of. The capture having 
been effected, reliefs of nobles were told off to 
mount guard over the animal, which was bound 
with silken ropes and detained in the jungle 
where he was caught. A palace was erected for 
its reception close to that of the king, and roads 
were made from the place of capture to the prin- 
cipal highway. Installed in his palace, 
loaded with honors, and with the highest-sound- 
ing titles, surrounded by the golden umbrellas 
and other insignia of his greatness, the white 
elephant led a life of luxurious ease, lulled to 
sleep by the choral chants of priests, and solaced 
in his waking hours by the songs and dances of 
the ladies of the royal “corps de ballet,” from 
which latter his -excellency doubtless derived 
much edification. Fed on delicious fruits and 
the most succulent vegetables, especially washed 


and prepared for him, bathed every day by 
obsequious attendants, all he had to do was to 
live and thrive, thereby increasing the glory of 
the king, and securing the prosperity and stability 
of the fortunate country which possessed him. 

Forty-five years ago, his Majesty King Mong- 
kut of Siam was the possessor of one white ele- 
phant, which, in spite of the high education and 
good intellect of that sovereign, was his chief 
delight and pride. As the greatest compliment 
he could think of paying to the Queen of Eng- 
land, he sent her, by the hands of her envoy, a 
few hairs culled expressly for her from the tail 
of his beloved animal; and when, a little later, the 
arbiter of his destiny departed this life, he sent 
as a present to his friend Sir John Bowring, ac- 
companied by a touching letter in English, a small 
piece of “its beautiful white skin.” How changed 
are the present conditions of existence of the 
white elephants in Bangkok! The recent addi- 
tion of a young specimen to the collection afford- 
ed an opportunity of noting the miserable parody 
which is all that survives of the ancient cere- 
monies connected with the capture and installa- 
tion of the white elephant. The animal in ques- 
tion was captured in the forests near Lopburi, a 
place once famous as the summer palace and 
hunting lodge of the kings of Siam. No patent 
of nobility or alliance with royalty rewarded the 
finder of the animal; a small pecuniary recom- 
pense was thought quite sufficient to meet the 
case. . . . When it was announced that the 
animal was sufficiently tame, his transfer to 
Bangkok was ordered. Thereupon he was 
marched down to Ayuthia, where a specially con- 
structed railway truck was in readiness to re- 
ceive him. But where were the gilded pillars, 
the silk and satin hangings of the pavilion which 
should receive the august creature? Where the 
reverent multitudes to do homage to the mascot 
of their king and country? Alas! these things 
have departed, and are no more seen, a little red 
calico and a group of stolid railway porters and 
Chinese coolies alone representing the gorgeous 
decorations and adoring populace of the past. 

In Bangkok, however, some preparation had 
been made for the reception. The fact of the 
impending arrival was notified to the people, and 
had even been published in the papers some days 
before. Consequently, a considerable crowd as- 
sembled at the terminus to witness the disem- 
barkation. The streets were decorated here and 
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there with bunting, and a procession, headed by 
the four white elephants resident at the capital, 
escorted the newcomer to the palace. A crowd 
of bowmen and spearmen accompanied the ele- 
phants through the streets. These men were 
dressed in what was apparently intended to repre- 
sent the military costumes of the brave old days, 
but if the warriors of yore at all resembled these 
miserable bundles of rags and pasteboard, it is 
evident that all the accounts of Ralph Fitch and 
other historians of the splendid Courts and armies 
of old Indo-China must have contained a good 
deal more of romance than of truth. The trap- 
pings of the white elephants themselves were also 
most pitiful to view. Tawdry, threadbare red 
cloth now takes the place of jewel-studded velvet 
and silk, diamond and ruby rings no longer orna- 
ment the precious tusks, nor are gold bangles to 
be seen upon the august limbs. If, as honest 
Father Brugniére states, the white elephants ap- 
preciate the honors paid them, régarding such as 
no more than their due, and are unhappy if treat- 
ed without proper respect, how sad must be the 
lot of the present incumbents, shorn of nearly 
all the attributes which they feel should be theirs, 
and condemned to a condition of existence hardly 
superior to that of the common black herd! 





The Intelligent Spider. ......cssccsccccccvsccccccceees New York Sun 

The spider is the original telegraph lineman. 
Indeed, he is something more. After his lines 
are stretched he establishes a “central,” to which 
he runs as soon as any sort of vibration tells 
him that prey is entangled anywhere in his web. 
When news of a victim come, he listens a 
minute, then having gathered the direction glides 
away to weave still further netting of silken web 
about the luckless wasp or fly that has fallen into 
his clutches. 

“He” would more properly be written “she.” 
As in case of so many insects the female spider 
is ever so much bigger, more powerful and more 
resourceful than the male. Spider courtship is 
in fact a perilous process for the wooer. Unless 
he shows himself both brave and nimble he is in 
danger of being eaten before he gets the ear of 
his fair one. By way of evening matters, after 
marriage he shows himself a most heartless par- 
ent, seizing upon the eggs as soon as laid and 
devouring them before the eyes of their agonized 
mother. Thus it is that the mother spider keeps 
a death grip upon her bag of eggs. It is the 
daintiest fairy silken pocket, varying in shape 
and size according to species, but always exceed- 
ingly handsome and well spun. At the first hint 
of attack the mother seizes it and hurries away, 
often spinning a thread as she goes in the effort 
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to escape. She will lose a leg, two legs even, 
cheerfully in its defense. That is not, however, so 
wonderful as the fact that the lost legs very 
quickly grow again. 

The name spider runs back to the Saxon spinan, 
to spin, also the root of that austere word spinster. 
The Dutch name for the insect is cop, or cob, a 
head; hence cobweb, head or cobwoven, is lin- 
gually allied to the so-famous Spion-Kop. But 
cobweb is by no means to expressive as gossamer 
or sommer-webben, the summer woven. 

In substance spider web is nearly identical with 
silk. But the spinners of it are far too wise to 
reel it up into cocoons, which may be plundered by 
men to feed the desire of the eyes and the pride 
of life. Web spinning is very wonderful work. 
The workers, indeed, deserve high rank as civil 
engineers, and often deal with knotty problems 
in ways bespeaking almost human intelligence, as 
for instance when they spin loose threads so deftly 
and with such nice calculation of wind force that 
the loose ends are carried exactly to the chosen 
spot, often two yards away, and there, anchor 
themselves of their own motion. It is thus the 
fairy cables which net trees and boughs and 
stretch across all summer paths are set in place. 
They are invisible save where the full sun glints 
upon them, or else when a misty morning strings 
them with dew drops. None the less they hold 
firm, and serve as aerial passageways along which 
the spiders run to and fro safely and swift. Or 
else they serve as guys to brace the main web. 
In spinning the spider shows architectural genius 
to match her engineering skill. 

First she surveys a site, then stretches across 
it a strong thread. She is not particular about 
having this first thread very taut—all that can 
be managed later. She spins another thread from 
the end of this diagonally to another point, 
whence she goes to a third anchorage, a fourth, 
even a fifth. Now she has a clear central inclosed 
at irregular angles. The inclosing threads have 
been spun of pure silk. The next thing is to go 
over them with a viscid exudation which will 
make whatever touches them stick. When that is 
done she spins the web proper, running from side 
to side, with a thread trailing behind her, until 
all the web-spokes are in place. Before she weaves 
the rays together with crossing threads she must 
know that both they and the anchor threads are 
dependable. So she runs about, stretching, strain- 


‘ing every one, and if it breaks: spinning it over. 


Where there is pronounced slack she either takes 
it up by splicing a new thread next the cen- 
tre and fastening it outside, or by attaching 
light weights, pebbles, bits of stick and so on, to 
the web’s lower edge. 
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Now begins the last work—running round and 
round. The crossing threads are spun double— 
first very fine, then with a coarser ply. At the 
middle where the ray threads meet and cross she 
either builds herself a snug station, or after every- 
thing is done cuts away the tangle and leaves a 
small, clear space. This is the parlor into which 
the traditional fly was invited—with disastrous 
results—but Madam Spider does not habitually sit 
in it. Instead she lurks out of sight, ambushed at 
the foot of a ray thread. When vibrations tell of 
prey, she seeks the parlor, locates the disturbance 
and straightway goes to see about it. A strong- 
winged insect, as a wasp or bumblebee, left to 
himself will soon break out of her flimsy toils, 
though he may so entangle his wings in doing it 
that he never flies again. So she takes no 
chances. Nimbly she runs down the nearest ray 
thread, spinning as she runs. When she is a little 
beyond her victim she dexterously loops her new 
cable around him, draws it taut and fastens it. 

When this has been repeated half a dozen times 
the prey, bound wing and foot, is ready for re- 
moval. She fastens a new thread at the parlor, 
loops it round the fly or wasp, carries it back 
and pulls it as tight as she can. Sometimes she 
moves her prey a whole half-inch with one thread. 
The next thing is to cut away all the outer threads 
that hold him. This she does quickly, then spins 
a new cable from the parlor. Thus spinning and 
cutting, unless the prey be disproportionately big, 
she brings it at last to the parlor, or very close 
about it, and there sucks its juice in leisurely 
content. But if it is too big to be moved, she 
gnaws off a leg ata time, sucks them, and after a 
while attacks the carcass. Sometimes, with fierce- 
stinging insects, she bites them just back of the 
neck so as to paralyze them. 





The Vanishing Mustang.....c.ccecccccescecceees Arizona Republican 


Twenty years ago, or even ten or five years 
since, the mustang and the jack rabbit were two 
of the commonest pests in the West. On every 
plain and mesa, in each spot where a particle 
of green feed found a livelihood, beneath the 
shelter of a dusty sagebrush or a thorned mes- 
quite, the little, hardy, shaggy cayuse and the 
long eared, alert and rapid jack rabbit browsed 
in peace and quietude. A rider across the arid 
wilds of the great Southwest could count, ‘if he 
desired, hundreds and thousands of the wiry 
wild horses, and from every bush a jack hurried 
away from the path of the traveler, a gray streak, 
scurrying over the sand and gracefully sailing 
over obstructing brush—the kangaroo of America. 

Now not a mustang can be found in a day’s 
travel, or a week’s, and only an infrequent jack 


breaks in on the monotony of a desert ride. Ten 
years ago two hundred thousand mustangs .were 
scattered over the ranges in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. As the bicycle grew in favor the 
horse decreased in value, and the mustang be- 
came-an outcast and an outlaw. He intruded on 
the cattle ranges and was shot for his pains, the 
cowmen intent on the saving of feed for their 
stock. He ventured amid the sheep flocks and the 
coyotes feasted on his carcass. Everywhere he 
was a worthless reprobate, an interloper, and 
valuable only as a target for the revolver of 
the vaquero. By inbreeding the species grew 
smaller, and the mustang’s finish was perceivable. 
The red men harbored him, fed, and tamed him, 
and to-day on the reservations can be found the 
last of his race, disappearing as did the buffalo, 
but from a different cause. His extermination 
was rapid and somewhat of a mystery. Many 
stockmen attribute it merely to degeneration, but 
closer observers assert that m-ny thousands of 
the ponies of the desert were surreptitiously con- 
verted into canned beef and are even now being 
served over eastern tables and army messes as 
a select product of the cattle range. Be that as 
it may, the mustang is no more, and has been 
replaced by a higher and finer breed of the equine 
species. Over plains where once roamed the vast 
herds of mustangs—which, by the way, were 
doubtless the offspring of horses brought over 
soon after the Spanish invasion—now feed as fine 
horseflesh as can be found anywhere in the world. 
Several years ago a great importation of Oregon 
mares, the sturdy stock of the rough Northwest, 
was sent South. At the same time a number of 
fine stallions from Kentucky and Indiana were 
shipped to the Southwest. The outgrowth has 
been that Texas and Arizona are rapidly becom- 
ing known as important factors in the horse 
trade. The offspring has been a well propor- 
tioned, strong and extremely hardy horse. Over 
the rocky hills and the gravelly plains the horse 
of the Southwest has had his traveling, and de- 
veloped his strength and capability for rough 
work. The dry, healthful climate has developed 
his lung power, and in the South African war 
English officers found the American horse of 
the Southwest the strongest, hardiest and fastest 
in the rough work of the Boer campaign. In such 
esteem, indeed, is he held that eastern buyers are 
scouring the horse ranges and paying the highest 
prices for him, while British and German army 
buyers give their preference to him. In many 
localities cattlemen are evolving into horsemen, 
and the steady demand and high prices promise 
well for a business that five years ago was un- 
dreamed of. 
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Matters Musical, Artistic and Dramatic 


Te 


Verdi and His Successors....... Giacomo Minkowsky...... Munsey’ 


In Italy, where the union of singing with 
drama and full orchestra, which we call opera, 
has reached so full a development, it is realized 
with deep sorrow that the scepter held for nearly 
fifty years by Giuseppe Verdi has at last fallen 
from his grasp. Who will dare to take it up? 

In that country, whose atmosphere breathes 
melody by the same divine right that its soil 
absorbs sunshine and yields wine, no peasant 
is too humble to feel and manifest a profound 
interest in this question. Verdi himself, before 
his death, was often asked to answer it. Taking 
it for granted that neither the country of Wag- 
ner nor that of Gounod has any claims, Italians 
speculate whether the succession will go to the 
composer of Cavalleria Rusticana; or, they ask, 
does the Bohéme of Puccini, or that of Leon- 
cavallo, suggest a worthy candidate? Is there in 
the ranks of the lesser ones some undiscovered 
treasury of original melody, some spiritual son 
of the creator of Il Trovatore, whose birthright 
cannot be contested ? 

Even when Mascagni’s vogue was at its zenith, 
that composer’s champions received small en- 
couragement from the aged master of them all. 
In less than fifty years Verdi composed and gave 
to the world thirty successful operas. To ap- 
proach this record requires indefatigable industry 
as well as superior talent. The task is not for 
a butterfly. On the other hand, even before the 
production of Bohéme, Verdi’s interest in Puccini 
was marked. It is therefore probable that the 
man to whom Verdi would prefer to hand his 
scepter is the quiet, scholarly young Italian. 

At the most brilliant period of his career Verdi 
bowed to a most dangerous rival, the composer 
of one great opera. Arrigo Boito, a musician 
and poet highly esteemed throughout Italy, in 
1868, after hearing several of Wagner’s operas 
and becoming an enthusiastic Wagnerite, wrote 
and produced Mefistofele. It was not at first a 
popular success. It could not well be so in Italy, 
considering its genesis; but Verdi recognized its 
great merit. Yet Boito was satisfied to end his 
career as an opera composer at this point. He 
chose to devote his poetical gifts to the future 
of Verdi, for whom he wrote many libretti, in- 
cluding those of Otello and Falstaff. 

Boito was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and inspector general of technical in- 
struction in Italian conservatories. He is loved 
in Italy for what is deemed his sacrifice of bril- 


liant prospects as a composer in order that he 
might be free to benefit the general cause of 
music by applying his talents and learning to the 
orderly development of latent powers in others. 
More than all, he is applauded for unselfishly 
bringing to Verdi’s aid those literary and poetic 
attributes which have successfully linked the 
genius of Shakespeare to that of the composer of 
Otello and Falstaff. 

More than to all the other young Italian com- 
posers, Italy owes to Giacomo Puccini the cur- 
rent impulse of new methods and fresh forms. 
But she has only recently discovered that fact. 
It is an open secret that Puccini was not 
treated with full justice in Sonzogno’s famous 
competition, which rescued Mascagni from 
obscurity and started the new movement with 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Puccini’s contribution was 
not deemed worthy even to be placed in the real 
competition. After the furore created by La 
Bohéme, awkward questions were asked. The 
best answer the judges could give was that Puc- 
cini’s writing was so bad, so illegible, that they 
were unable to analyze his score. 

On the heels of this triumph Puccini produced 
Manon Lescaut, an opera which at once stamped 
him as Italy’s strongest composer in the new 
mode. Then came Bohéme, which completely 
ratified this verdict. It is an interesting fact, 
and a significant one in considering Puccini’s 
claim to the scepter of Verdi, that singers every- 
where have flocked to his standard. After the 
first night of Bohéme all the “has beens” of the 
operatic stage—tenors, sopranos, and baritones 
who had passed into oblivion—went home and 
studied the parts of Rudolfo, of Mimi, and of 
Schaunard. Here was Verdi over again, a mas- 
ter of vocal melody, a composer who understood 
the human voice, whose inspiring phrases were 
balm to the tired throat. Especially for the tenor 
this opera is so felicitiously composed that almost 
any one with a fair voice and the necessary senti- 
ment can sing the part of Rudolfo with effect. 
More than one favorite of years before found 
themselves rejuvenated by this music, and made 
profitable tours with Bohéme through the Italian 
provinces. These tenors wanted to put a statue 
of Puccini in the Milan gallery, and probably 
would have carried their point if the basses had 
not protested on the score that the young com- 
poser had neglected them. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo is fortunate in being a 
poet as well as a composer, and competent to 
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write his own libretti. But in his setting of 
Murger’s Vie de Bohéme, this fact failed to give 
him any advantage over Puccini. Where he 
failed of pronounced success, the latter produced 
an admitted classic. Since | Pagliacci, in fact, 
Leoncavallo has done nothing to establish con- 
fidence in his future. 

Umberto Giordano, though barely thirty years 
old, already has to his credit Andrea Chénier, of 
which New York audiences have signified their 
high approval; Mala Vita, Regina Dias, and Fe- 
dora—with one exception legitimate successes. 
He has proved his quality, and is sure to figure 
in the next decade’s fierce competition for the 
laurels of the world of opera. 

Pietro Mascagni, with his straining for thea- 
trical effects, his borrowings from Russia, from 
Turkey, and from untutored savages; with his 
intermezzos behind curtains and his violin and 
’cello solos on the roofs, has courted and won 
the stigma among the serious minded of being a 
mountebank. He has a misguided following of 
pupils, who, instead of devoting themselves to 
legitimate study, try to invent new instruments 
with which to give a weird meaning to scores 
that are without solid merit. Mascagni has been 
severely rebuked by audiences of his own coun- 
trymen—even by those who went into raptures 
over Cavalleria. He will shortly produce a new 
opera, Le Maschere, with which it is to be hoped 
that he will redeem himself, as he has the ability 
to do. 

Neither must we forget Isidore de Lara. 
Though an Englishman, still he belongs to young 
Italy, where he studied, and where his first 
works have received their baptism before respect- 
ing listeners. Over his Moina his own country- 
men are not enthusiastic. It is a fine, even a 
masterly composition. But his Messaline, which 
will be produced this winter at La Scala, seems 
likely to become the great triumph of his career. 

Like Verdi, Puccini, and one or two others, 
de Lara understands the singing voice. He has 
melody to captivate the gallery as well as in- 
strumentation to disarm the critics. He has 
learning to bear up his talent. If he were Italian 
by birth, as he is by musical sentiment, Puccini 
would need to look to his laurels in the competi- 
tion for Verdi’s scepter. 

Meanwhile, in the little village of Busseto, the 
proud and loyal neighbors of Verdi’s young man- 
hood, who were incensed when the Milan con- 
servatory rejected him, and who made each of 
his great successes the object of a village festival, 
are paying the last sorrowful tribute to the dead 
maestro. They fully expected that he would be 
buried in his native place, instead of Milan. Even 


now they believe that Busseto will become one 
of the chief shrines of Italy, toward which pil- 
grims of all lands will bend their steps. Accord- 
ingly, the village is maintained in the most beau- 
tiful condition. With an eye to future profit, 
speculators have bought land and await the signal 
to erect hotels for the accommodation of the 
prospective pilgrims to Verdi’s birthplace. 





Claude Monet's Own Story. ....cccseccsevsveccseeess neat Le Temps 

There has been just opened in M. Durand- 
Ruel’s galleries, Rue Lafitte, an exhibition of 
from twenty-five to thirty canvases by Claude 
Monet, in which a decided change of the artist’s 
manner is noticed. Here we see the most varied 
aspects of nature reflected in pictures, both serene 
and striking in their breadth of interpretation. 
From the abrupt palisades of the fjords or from 
the steep declivities of Norman cliffs, from the 
ravines in the valley of the Creuse, or from the 
dreamy banks of the Seine, from ponds peopled 
with water lilies, or decked with the purple of the 
iris, there emanates the same comprehensive im- 
pression, most unique and powerful in its syn- 
thetical qualities. 

The filmy transparency of mists and the sub- 
tlety of atmospheric effects spread over the 
vivacity of color, over the wildness or mildness 
of the subjects, a peaceful softness that acts as 
a charm—and the landscape thus treated becomes 
ennobled and rises to a singular loftiness. All 
the elements of nature are transposed. They are 
metamorphosed into a personal interpretation, 
where naught is admitted but that which is ex- 
pressive, into a comprehensive view, where alone 
the essential characters appear, and their re- 
union, dictated by selection, constitutes the most 
penetrating and the most real, the most poetical 
and the most moving decorations. 

Unless I am much mistaken, this exposition will 
be followed and studied with passionate interest, 
even by those who still argue against this rare 
and original talent. 

Now is the time, it would seem, or never, to 
make known to the readers of Le Temps other- 
wise than by the review of his works, the master 
who has given to Impressionism its doctrine and 
who has furnished its most frank and fearless 
examples. He came out of his retreat at Giverny 
for one day. 

“IT am a Parisian from Paris. I was born there 
in 1840, in a circle entirely given over to com- 
merce. But my youth was passed at Havre, 
where my father had settled in 1845 to follow 


‘his interests more closely, and this youth was 


essentially that of a vagabond. I made wreaths 
on the margins of my books; I decorated the blue 
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paper of my copybooks with ultra-fantastical 
ornaments. At fifteen I was known all over 
Havre as a caricaturist. My reputation was so 
established that I was sought after from all sides 
and asked for caricature portraits. The abundance 
of orders and the insufficiency of the subsidies 
derived from maternal generosity inspired me 
with a bold resolve which naturally scandalized 
my family. I took money for my portraits. Ac- 
cording to the appearance of my clients, I charged 
ten to twenty francs for each portrait, and the 
scheme worked beautifully. In a month my pa- 
trons had doubled in number. I was now able to 
charge twenty fancs in all cases without lessen- 
ing the number of orders. If I had kept on, I 
would to-day be a millionaire. 

“At sixteen one feels rich with 2,000 francs. I 
obtained from several picture lovers who protected 
Boudin and who had relations with Monginot, 
with Troyon, with Amand Gautier, some letters 
of introduction and set out posthaste for Paris. 

“It took me some little time at first to decide 
on my line of action. I called on the artists to 
whom I had letters. I received from them excel- 
lent advice. I received also some very bad 
advice. Did not Troyon want me to enter 
the studio of Couture? It is needless to tell you 
how decided was my refusal to do so. I admit 
even that it cooled me, temporarily at least, in 
my esteem for Troyon. 

“I reached my twentieth year. The hour for 
conscription was about to strike. I succeeded, by 
personal insistence, in being drafted into an Af- 
rican regiment. 

“I fell ill at the end of two years, and quite 
seriously. They sent me home to recuperate. It 
was agreed that I should have at Paris and in 
the person of the painter Toulmouche, who had 
just married one of my cousins, an artistic tutor, 
who would guide me and furnish regular reports 
of my labors. 

“I landed one fine morning at Toulmouche’s 
with a stock of studies which he declared pleased 
him very much. ‘You have a future,’ he said, 
‘but you must direct your efforts in some given 
channel. You will enter the studio of Gleyre. 
He is the staid and wise master whom you need.’ 
The first week I worked there most conscien- 
tiously, and made a study of nude from the living 
model, that Gleyre corrected on Monday. The 
following week, when he came to me, he sat 
down, and solidly planted on my chair, looked at- 
tentively at my production. Then—I can see 
him yet—he turned round, and leaning his grave 
head to one s.de with a satisfied air, said to me: 
‘Not bad! not bad at all, that thing there, but it 
is too much in the character of the model—you 
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have before you a short, thickset man, you paint 
him short and thickset—he has enormous feet, 
you render them as they are. All that is very 
ugly. I want you to remember, young man, that 
when one executes a figure, one should always 
think of the antique. Nature, my friend, is all 
right as an element of study, but it offers no in- 
terest. Style, you see, style is everything.’ 

“T saw it all. Truth, life, nature, all that which 
moved me, all that which constituted in my eyes 
the very essence, the only ‘raison d’étre’ of art, 
did not exist for this man. I no longer wished 
to remain under him. I felt that I was not 
born to begin over again in his wake the ‘Illusions 
Perdues’ and other kindred bores. Therefore, 
why persist? 

“I made the acquaintance of Jongkind. From 
that time on he was my real master, and it was 
to him that I owed the final education of my eye. 

“I frequently saw him again in Paris. My 
painting, need I say it, gained by it. I made 
rapid progress. Three years later I exhibited. 
The two marines that I had sent were received 
with highest approval and hung on the line in a 
fine position. It was a great success. I threw 
myself body and soul into the ‘plein air.’ 

“It was a dangerous innovation. Up to that 
time no one had indulged in any, not even Manet, 
who only attempted it later, after me. His paint- 
ing was still very classical, and I have never for- 
gotten the contempt that he showed for my be- 
ginnings. It was in 1867; my manner had shaped 
itself, but, after all, it was not revolutionary in 
character. I was still far from having adopted 
the principle of the subdivision of colors that set 
sO many against me, but I was beginning to try 
my hand at it partially and I was experimenting 
with effects of light and color that shocked ac- 
cepted customs. The jury that had received me 
so well at first turned against me and I was 
ignominiously blackballed when I presented this 
new painting to the Salon. 

“Touched by my entreaties, a dealer, who had 
his shop in the Rue Auber, consented to display 
in his window a marine that had been refused at 
the Palais de l’Industrie. There was a general 
hue and cry. One evening that I had stopped in 
the street, in the midst of a group of loungers, 
to listen to what was being said about me, I saw 
Manet coming along with two or three of his 
friends. They stopped to look, and Manet, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, cried disdainfully: ‘Just look 
at this young man who attempts to do the “plein 
air!” As if the ancients had ever thought of such 
a thing!’ 

“It was in 1869 only that I saw him again, but 
then we at once became fast friends. 
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“During fifteen years and more, my paintings, 
and those of Renoir, Sisley and Pissarro had no 
other outlet but through Durand-Ruel. To-day 
nearly every one appreciates us in some degree.” 





Hetreseen in Men's ROlB....cccccccscoccessececeseecees New York Sun 


Sarah Bernhardt’s decision to act masculine 
roles because she is too old for youthful heroines 
and is unwilling to impersonate mothers, has 
doubtless had its effect in turning the thoughts 
of other actresses in the same direction. She is 
at least responsible for all the women who are 
to appear in L’Aiglon, for Edmond Rostand 
would never have written that play without Mme. 
Bernhardt’s desire to act masculine rdles as his 
inspiration. 

Women have long cast envious eyes at the 
characters that made it possible for men to win 
honors seemingly with great facility. Among 
these parts were always Romeo and Hamlet. 
Women had played Hamlet long before Mme. 
Bernhardt’s performance of the Prince had made 
Adele Sandrock in Germany, Janet Steer in Lon- 
don and Bertha Kalisch in the Yiddish theatre on 
the Bowery attempt this Shakespearean hero. 

For some time before the French actress re- 
cently began this new phase of her career there 
had been little public interest in women’s attempts 
to assume male roles. So the practice, honored by 
years of use, had gradually declined in interest 
until the woman commonly considered the most 
famous stage figure of her time, and certainly the 
most conspicuous, appeared in Alfred de Musset’s 
Lorenzaccio. 

When women first began to act Shakespeare’s 
characters on the English stage they frequently 
set about the task in a spirit of burlesque and 
made no serious attempt to portray the figures 
that the dramatist drew. The serious attempts 
to act these roles came later. The effects of this 
desire may be judged from the fact that one 
authority has recently said that easily as many 
as fifty women Hamlets have been known on the 
English-speaking stage. But nobody remembers 
more than three Shylocks. 

Kitty Clive is said to have been the first woman 
Shylock, although it is not certain that, even 
allowing for the way in which the character was 
conceived in those days, her performance was 
intended to be serious. She played the rdle with 


a marked Jewish accent, and this innovation 
seems to have been regarded as more remarkable 
than her temerity in attempting such a character. 

One Shylock was an American, namely Char- 
lotte Crampton, who played the rdle frequently in 
this country nearly half a century ago. She had 
other masculine heroes in her répertoire and some 
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of them seemed quite as unsuited to their sex as 
Shylock. She was born in 1816 and appeared 
first in Cincinnati at the age of fifteen. Later 
she came east and acted at the Arch Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, taking six roles in the 
kind of farce called at that time “protean.” An 
Actress of All Work was its title, and that seems 
to have described Mrs. Crampton appropriately 
enough. 

She was undersized, and Macready is reported 
to have said after seeing her that she would have 
astonished the world if she had been a foot 
taller. Among the other male roles she acted 
were Hamlet, Iago, Richard III., Romeo and Hot- 
spur. 

‘The third woman Shylock known to stage his- 
tory was a Mrs. Macready, who happened to be 
the lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre in 
Birmingham, England, in 1866, with no play to 
substitute for a failure. So she put on The Mer- 
chant of Venice and played the Jew. 

Charlotte Cushman was accounted a great 
Romeo here and in England and she is said to 
have been the only Cardinal Wolsey. 

Ellen Tree, Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Felicita Vest- 
vila and Mrs. John Drew were some of the 
noted players of this part in former years. Mrs. 
Drew also played Mare Antony. Mrs. Lunn, who 
acted in England half a century ago with Mrs. 
Henry Lewis, is the only Othello recalled, if Mrs. 
Whitely, who acted it once recently in London 
at a special matinee, be excepted. 

But there have been many Iagos among the 
actresses. Marie Prescott was the last seen here. 
Emma Waller, who died in New York two years 
ago, was accounted a fine Iago in her time. 
Rebecca Deering, another American actress, who 
appeared chiefly in England, had the part in her 
répertoire, and so did Emilie Burke, who added 
a touch of realism in the shape of a mustache. 
She also had the honor of being the only feminine 
Petruchio on record. 

There were only two women Falstaffs even 
when the state of public taste made such a thing 
possible. Mrs. Webb, an actress of old woman’s 
parts, acted the Falstaff of the first part of 
Henry IV. on July 21, 1786, at the Haymarket, 
and the performance failed completely, since the 
actress’ only qualification for the part was her 
uncommon size. In 1833 came Mrs. Glover, who 
had ability as well as fat. But the list ended 
there. 

The first woman to play Richard III. was a 
Mrs. Lefevre, who took the role in 1786. Mrs. 
Henry Lewis tried the part in Philadelphia, in 
1837, but had no successor here until Charlotte 
Crampton. 























tables; and for a fourth and final course you have 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


Dining G la JAPANESE... ..cccccsccccccseccccsecees Bosten Transcript 


The wife of a Japanese gentleman does not 
preside at his table unless there are ladies in the 
party, but appears with the tea and sweetmeats 
which always precede a dinner, as do our cock- 
tails and sherry, etc. She merely greets the 
guests and appears again only when the good- 
byes are said. Silken cushions are scattered 
about the floor and the guests are arranged ac- 
cording to rank. Little tables, some six inches 
high, are placed before each one and barefooted 
waiting maids in graceful and prettily-tinted ki- 
monos bring in lacquer trays with tiny covered 
bowls. Before leaving the trays on the tables 
they set them on the floor, and dropping on their 
knees make their best bow, touching their fore- 
heads to the floor. Chopsticks take the place of 
knives and forks, and unlike our weapons of at- 
tack are made of wood. They are never used 
twice, unless family heirlooms, when they are of 
carved ivory of the most exquisite workmanship, 
as are also the lacquer trays, bowls and cups. 

The host sets an example by removing the 
covers from the tiny bowls, and the guest, doing 
likewise, finds an assortment of food quite new 
and generally most distasteful. Mustering up 
much skill the guest attempts getting the food 
from the table to his mouth. The wretched sticks 
wabble and cross each other as if focussed. When 
the Occidental is almost desperate, the good 
host is apt to come to the rescue by suggesting 
lifting the bowls and with the aid of a chop- 
stick shoveling the food in, as one would potatoes 
into a barrel. 

In each course there are half a dozen dishes, 
and the host tells what they are. First, suimono, 
a bean soup; kuchitori, chestnuts boiled and 
crushed into a mush; kamaboko, fish picked fine 
and rolled into little balls and baked; sashimi, raw 
fish cut into thin slices and covered with ice. This 
is dipped into rich sauce called soy, and is really 
very good. Little cups of warm saké, the native 
brandy made of rice, are served with each 
course. Napkins and bread are unknown quan- 
tities. The second course is a small fish boiled 
whole; umani, bits of fowl boiled with pota- 
toes or lotus roots, a salad of onions, pease and 
string beans, with a few leaves of lettuce; suno- 
mono, sea snails served’ with eggplant mashed, 
and chaman-mushi, a thick soup made of fish and 
vegetables, with mushrooms for a relish: _ The 
third course is a curry of rice and picked vege- 


sobo, a sort of buckwheat vermicelli served with 
soy and a sweet liqueur called mirin; shiruko, rice 
cakes, seaweed and confectionery of all sorts, 
which are very sweet and tasteless. 

During the dinner each guest rises and pro- 
poses the health of the host and one other guest 
until the whole party is disposed of. This cus- 
tom is rather hard on the guests, for saké is fiery 
stuff and goes to the head more quickly than 
our own brandy. To make matters worse, after 
one has drunk the health of all the company, it 
is customary to drink the health of the wait- 
resses, who bow their foreheads to the floor in 
acknowledgment. 





Tea in the Novels.......... “Gastented * ...s0cces0es Baltimore Sun 


Did the readers of the Sun ever notice that 
tea drinking fills all the gaps in the English 
novels? Instead of a new chapter introducing 
the secondary characters and leaving the prin- 
cipal ones suspended in midair, so to speak, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Riddell, Miss Yonge, even the 
undomestic Ouida, simply open the door, and a 
neat-handed Phyllis or two men in livery, as the 
case may be, bring in the tea urn and everything 
stops while this immovable feast takes place. 
They drink tea twenty-three times in Robert 
Elsmere, twenty times in Marcella, and it is 
a severe test of the credulity, but this column 
is ready to avow that they drink tea forty-eight 
times in David Grieve. 

It was on the terrace at the villa in Eleanor 
that the Cardinal sat sipping Miss Manisty’s tea, 
and Italian liberalism opposite him sat quivering, 
stripped of all her pleas and glory. It was at 
this agreeable function that Lady Tressady, much 
as she deserved it, was insulted by Marcella’s 
bosom friends, who were not of her set, and it 
was at tea at the same lady’s hired lodgings in 
Mile End, where she was engaged in her social- 
istic enterprises, that the “divine mischief maker” 
captured poor Tressady’s heart and allegiance. 

It was in sight of the friendly urn and in the 
presence of her jesting, perfectly gowned, reared 
and bred social superiors, that poor Lucy Grieve, 
ill dressed, silly, pitifully crushed in her weak 
and hopeless ambitions, learned in the unmistak- 
able language of polite ignoring that she would 
never be of the world she aspired to enter. 

This column is very fond of Mrs. Oliphant, 
but I dare not think what would become of her 
if she could not have tea. She is minute in 
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detail and we have all gone with her to many 
funerals, but who has not been warmed up and 
reconciled, even to the recent sad event, by being 
brought straight in to a bright fire, a tray of 
bread and butter, and if the ceremonies have 
been very affecting, to scones and cream and a 
fresh pot of tea to every mourner? In one of her 
novels we are quite sure the indignant husband 
is going to turn his wife out of doors for seeing 
the child of her first marriage, and we are all 
re: ly to assist at this moving spectacle when the 
butler announces “tea in the library,” and hos- 
tilities cease; the English gentleman opens the 
door for his Griselda to pass out and they are 
comfortably seated in a jiffy before the pleasing 
blaze, drink out of old Sévres cups. I do not dare 
to assert that they drank tea before poor James 
Harland was hanged, but I am perfectly sure 
that his mamma and sister did revive themselves, 
after that unfortunate occurrence, in this con- 
ventional manner. 

It was by pouring out tea in a white frock and 
blue ribbons that the heroine of Granville de 
Vigne secured the somewhat doubtful prize, that 
gentleman’s affections and most of the learned 
talk about bric-a-brac (which is to over-scrupu- 
lous people who object to Ouida what the animals 
are to the circus in the eyes of church members) 
takes place in rich salons during the serving of 
delicate cake and Bohea, which is Ouida’s name 
for breakfast tea. Dickens lived in a common- 
place age, touched with that vulgarity that the 
delicate sense of Mrs. Proudie discerned, so we 
have little comparatively about tea drinking un- 
mixed with cold meats, wine and pickles. But 
you remember Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig found 
themselves most dependent on this beverage, 
though it was not unmixed with stronger liquids. 
Thackeray also had a masculine contempt for 
light refreshment, though I am mortally sure that 
they were drinking tea when Becky, being on 
that second visit to Queen’s Crawley, captivated 
Sir Pitt by complimenting his appearance in his 
uniform. 





Pee H. Neville Mangham.,.......+++ Black and White 


Much depends on what we eat. The des- 
tiny of empires has often turned into the balance 
according to the digestion of kings. This is a 
new view of history, and any student who com- 
piled a work on the favorite dishes of the Great 
would prefer a lasting benefit on the human 
mind. Such a treatise was not unworthy of 
Carlyle; if men are judged according to their 
clothes, they behave according to their meals. 

There can be no doubt that the ending of Brit- 
ish insularity of temper began when our popula- 


tion first derived its main food supply from 
abroad. John Bull, fed on native beef and home- 
grown corn, was a different fellow to your smart- 
er modern who browses on American bread, New 
Zealand mutton, and Australian beef. It may be 
urged that our superannuated cab-horses supply 
no inconsiderable staple of our needs; but I pre- 
fer to think it is not so. 

Admitting that the man is influenced by his 
food, I have an excuse for some of my vagaries 
of thought, for I have eaten good dinners over 
a third part of the globe. I don’t know why fate 
should have dealt thus kindly with me; but I am 
grateful to her, and if I ever can say a good 
word for that crusty old dame I will, for she is 
not as black as she was painted by the decadents. 
I especially remember that little dinner. 

But before I go further, I must explain that 
my idea of gastronomy centres in the evening 
repast. I never ate a really good supper. Tea 
is a feminine feast, and lunch is reserved for 
the meeting of the intellectual. Breakfast I have 
forgotten long ago. I believe it still exists in 
some country houses and at the universities. I 
prefer for it a cup of chocolate “a l’Espagnola,” 
with some sugar-cake and a slice of brown bread. 
Speak to me not of a pig, ’tis a too luscious ani- 
mal, though I have sat on the deck of a yacht in 
the Norfolk rivers and done wondrous well with 
my clasp-knife and a knuckle of ham. 

Before I leave lunches, I should like to refer 
to my “Wagner salad.” I once promised a “festa” 
for the first Sunday in June. My guests came 
late, but that gave me time to cool the Hock 
and the salad. The latter was in a new brown 
earthenware bowl a foot in diameter at least; 
and by standing it in water the contents were 
kept deliciously fresh. 

I had built it in layers, which I will describe, 
though it must be understood that while I built 
up, we ate down. I first rubbed a garlic bean 
over the polished surface, then reverently placed 
the select portions of a superb: duck there, with 
new potatoes, cooked to a nicety and sliced, about 
them. I roofed this with Bath Olivers, and then 
placed some wafers of roast beef seasoned mildly 
with chutney and garnished with mustard and 
cress and beetroot adornments. The covering 
was toast, and some tempting chunks of a meat- 
pie were gracefully lightened by some fine let- 
tuces. Over this I put water biscuits, and then 
a course of hard-boiled eggs, French beans, peas, 
and green things—almost a “salade 4 la Russe.” 
Thinly-cut bread-and-butter followed, and olives, 
anchovies, sardines, the tunny and other “hors 
d’ceuvres” followed. The top was closed in with 
salads various, a sprig of moss, and a few flowers. 
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You see it was in the nature of a surprise, and, 
as we gradually made our way down, it was as- 
tonishing to find how an olive had gone to visit 
story number three, or an anchovy had made 
friends with the wing of bird. It was a great 
success; both my friends were unwell for months 
afterward, but they admitted that the masterly 
composition of my Wagnerian salad fully com- 
pensated them for any temporary damage done 
to their—insides. 

For dinners I may make this rule: choose your 
dishes in accordance with the wine you drink. 
Is it a fizz-wine dinner, or a red-wine dinner? 
Very well, that’s the whole secret of it. To 
drink “the boy” and then top up with port is vile 
heresy. The secret of sobriety is not to mix. 
But to follow out my idea: a white-wine dinner 
would be a cream soup, or “potage maigre,” a 
sole, a cutlet, and a roast chicken. A red-wine 
dinner would be “crotte au pot,” a snippet of 
salmon, jugged hare, and ox-beef. 





Ce GI Rovavsccccscceedeseccesscseceses New York Tribune 


Some of the most inviting products of the con- 
fectioner’s art have for their basis the meat of 
a nut. Countless are the palates which have 
been tickled by the saccharated goober, almond 
and English walnut. Then, there is the marron 
glacé, or candied chestnut. This, on account of 
its high price and comparative scarcity, is not 
so well known as some of these other prepara- 
tions, at least in America. In France the case 
is somewhat different. Over there the chestnut is 
more abundant and more popular. 

Writing from Lyons to the State Department 
at Washington a few weeks ago, Consul Covert 
remarked that he had seen scores of boxes of 
marrons glacés in a warehouse in that city di- 
rected to the United States, to South America 
and to European cities. He could not help won- 
dering why the business of preparing these de- 
licious objects had not been transplanted to his 
own country. “As sugar is 50 per cent. cheaper 
in the United States than in France,” he said, 
“and as machinery would certainly replace human 
labor, the American candied product would soon 
undersell that of France.” Some idea of the 
extent of the industry may be derived from the 
statement that there are establishments all over 
France where chestnuts are prepared, and that 
the principal one in Lyons handles over 25,000,000 
pounds a year. Were the total output of the 
country only twenty times this amount, the aggre- 
gate would be formidable. In the United States 
marrons glacés retail for from $1 to $1.50 a 
pound, but in France they sell for about 45 cents. 
Even at that price the product represents a very 
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large sum of money annually, and this fact en- 
tirely ignores the immense consumption of chest- 
nuts, raw, roasted on coals, boiled with celery, 
roasted in sealed pots, and employed as dressing 
for turkeys, geese, chickens and game. 

In certain parts of France, in what are called 
“schist lands,” chestnuts are very abundant, and 
other food is relatively scarce. The nuts are 
there boiled, pulverized and eaten like mashed 
potatoes. They are also roasted, as in America. 
Nine or ten of these roasted chestnuts are sold 
for a cent, and as they are as big as horse 
chestnuts, that number is enough for a hearty 
luncheon. 

The process employed at the factory visited 
by Mr. Covert is doubtless much the same as 
that resorted to elsewhere, although there may 
be difference in mere matters of detail. The 
nuts are first peeled and boiled in clear water. 
It is then feasible to remove the skin. The meats 
are now placed in a syrup perfumed with Mexi- 
can vanilla. The Mexican article is said to re- 
tain its flavor better than any other. Ordinarily 
the nuts remain in the syrup only three days. 
At the end of that period they are usually taken 
out to drain, coated afresh with a little vanilla, 
and packed in pretty boxes for shipment. Some- 
times, however, they are sold in sealed jars con- 
taining syrup, and thus look like canned plums. 

Scores of varieties of chestnuts are grown in 
France, but they are all classified as either mar- 
rons or chataignes. The marron is not only the 
larger of the two, but it has an undivided meat, 
whereas the chataigne is composed of several 
sections, each of which is enveloped in a skin 
that detracts from its value. Among the cha- 
taignes the best is probably the Exalade, but the 
trees, while very productive, are soon exhausted. 
The Pealone is another excellent chataigne. Its 
flavor is good, and the skin is readily removed. 
Mr. Covert enumerates over a dozen varieties 
of marrons, but pronounces the Marron de Lyon 
the choicest. Its fruit is large, its shell thin 
and the skin is light. No one kind is more sus- 
ceptible of preservation than another, but they 
should all be treated while fresh. -If they once 
become dry and hard, they are unsuitable for con- 
fectionery, but may be ground into flour for food. 

Marron trees become good producers in about 
ten years. They ought to be planted fully twenty 
feet apart. If placed nearer they do not yield so 
well. The trees require no special care, being 
very hardy, but they flourish better on gravelly 
land, or shale, than in a calcareous soil. Mr. 
Covert says there are many places in the United 
States where the ground is admirably suited to 
the growth of marron trees. 
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Child Verse 


The Fashion Plate Child....Minna Howison Coale.....New York Sun 


I’m a poor little fashion plate child, 
And my manners are gentle and mild, 

But the trials I endure and the fun I abjure 
Would set any other child wild. 


All my frocks are quite fetching and smart, 
But rage fills my poor little heart, 

When I foolishly stand with a purse in my hand 
In a pose quite approved by Delsarte. 


An umbrella I have though ’tis plain 
There is not the least chance of a rain, 

For my shoes and my hat are not fitted for that; 
My hair would be curled all in vain. 


Little girls must all hate me, I fear, 
For on Sundays and afternoons clear, 

They are dressed just like me for the public to see 
And their comments are caustic, I hear. 


How I wish I could wear an old dress 
Made of gingham, and then I just guess 
I would make some mud pies that would open your 
eyes, 
Though my pose might not be a success. 


A Dream Cruise.........+. George W. Stevens.........+ Toledo Times 


My prayers I say and lay me down; 
The lights of Starland gleam afar, 
My trundle bed is Sleepy Town, 
My window is the harbor bar. 


Beyond the curtained patch of blue 
There lies a fair and wondrous sea; 

My dream ship feels the flowing tide, 
I hear my sailors calling me. 


A shallop skims across the blue, 
And Jackies touch their hats, polite. 
“Come, get aboard, dear captain, do, 
The bells are sounding candle light.” 


The lullaby my mother croons 

Grows fainter and still fainter grows; 
The bos’n pipes his merry tunes 

And dances on his timber toes. 


Heigh-ho! a merry crew, I ween, 
For some are wood, and some are dough, 
And some before in books I’ve seen, 
And some are dolls I used to know. 


Now, where away, oh captain, where? 
I’d sail me swift. I’d sail me far. 

The evening winds are blowing fair, 
We'll head her for the Morning Star. 


The Captain,...cccccccceces Fe PN ccevsccsevsesed London Outlook 


Sturdily you pace the deck, 
Captain Babs, 

Of my study table’s wreck, 
Captain Babs, 


Lustily your orders boom 

Down the shaft of Mary’s broom 

To the mythic engine-room, 
Captain Babs. 


Judging by that seagull’s flight, 
Captain Babs, 

Will it be a dirty night, 
Captain Babs, 

Will dark pirates haunt your dream 

Or a great sea serpent gleam 

In a sea of tarts and cream, 
Captain Babs? 


What is that queer craft I see, 
Captain Babs, 

Right away there on our lee, 
Captain Babs? 

Ah! some fatal bolt I dread: 

See, it’s Nurse’s figure-head, 

And she signals “Time for bed,” 
Captain Babs. 


When on life’s rough sea you launch, 
Captain Babs, 

May you prove both stout and staunch, 
Captain Babs, 

Steer your ship o’er trough and crest, 

Fight your battle, win your rest 

In some island of the blest, 
Captain Babs. 


The Boy Who Lives Next Door........seeeeseeees Youth's Companion 


The boy who lives next door 
Has freckles on his face, 
His ears are red and hang 
Away out into space, 
And when I hear a dog ki-yi 
And see it flee in terror, I 
Can quickly guess the cause— 
’Tis merely that one more 
Poor little victim knows 
A boy resides next door! 


He has no teeth in front, 
His hands are cracked and brown, 
Twice he has nearly burned 
Our summer kitchen down! 
He calls to people, “Hey! Watch out!” 
And when they jump he whoops about— 
I used to think if God 
Would take him from below 
Up to the sky, I’d try 
To bravely bear the blow! 


The little child whose love 
Is all to me, one day 
Was stricken suddenly 
When I was far away— 
The boy who lives next door forgot 
To yell around, but ran and brought 
The doctor to the bed, 
And when I came, at last, 
Shrank from me with a look 
Of pity as I passed! 
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CHILD VERSE 


The boy who lives next door 
Brought in his tops and gun, 
And pocketsful of trash 
To please our little one; 
He played beside my darling’s bed, 
Turned cartwheels and stood on his head. 
And God was good to me— 
Let’s wait a while before 
We utterly condemn 
“The boy who lives next door!” 


The Bad Boy....cccecccvcccccccccccccccvccccccecsceseves Helen Hay* 


I haven’t washed my face, Oh, ho! 
I haven’t brushed my hair, 

I haven’t changed my boots, you know, 
Because I didn’t care. 


I’m going down to have my tea, 
Where all the ladies are; 

And won’t they point and stare at me 
And frown at dear mamma? 


And all the men will nudge and chaff, 
But I don’t care, Hurray,— 

For let them joke and let them laugh! 
I'll not be Kissed to-day! 


Saying Grace.......ss008 Laura F. Armitageé.......sse0s Good Health 


When we’re at grandpa’s house to dine, 
He looks about with sober face, 

Then clasps his hands and shuts his eyes, 
And sister says he’s “saying grace.” 

He says. big words that I don’t know— 
I’m only four years old—but then 

I know two words hé always says, 

And one is “Thanks” and one “Amen.” 


While walking in my grandpa’s woods, 
We saw a squirrel, big and gray, 

He held a nut between his paws, 

But did not eat it right away. 

He closed his little shining eyes, 

His hands raised just like grandpa’s. 
I said, O sister, keep real still, 

He’s saying “Thank you” and “Amen.” 


Then 


The Rain......+++ Constance M. Lowe,........- Cassell’s little Folks 


When the rain is over, 
When the clouds have pass’d, 
And the golden sunshine 
Beams again at last; 
All the earth is fairer, 
Every freshened flower 
Lifts its head to answer: 
“Thank you, little shower!” 


When the shower is over, 
When the rain is done, 
Nature’s all the sweeter, 

Brighter shines the sun! 


When the tears are over, 
When the pain has pass’d, 

And the smiles and dimples 
Come again at last; 


*The Little Boy Book. John Lane, New York. 
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Never mind the bruises, 
Laugh away the fears, 

Answer like the flowers: 
“Thank you, little tears!” 


When the tears are over 
Smiles come back again; 

Life is all the sweeter 
For the drops of rain! 


ROTM ROD GEG hike csdeideciaieeinscvnne Baltimore American 


Ma’s a vegetarian, 
Pa’s a faith curist, 

Uncle John he says he’s an 
Anti-Imperyulist. 

Sister Sue’s a Wagner crank, 
Brother Bill plays golf, 

Gran’pa tells what he takes 
Fer to cure his cough. 

Cousin Jen writes poetry— 
Tells us what she’s wrote— 

Aunt Lavina always claims 
Wimmen ought to vote. 

I go out in the back yard ! 
Soon as they commence, 

Me’n my dog’s th’ only ones 
What’s got any sense. 


DP aniiiicnsshccieneecdscamieenedl Journal American Folk-Lore 


One day the little red hen was pecking about, and 
she found a grain of wheat. 

“Oh! See here, see here!” -she said; “I have 
found some wheat. Who will carry it to the mill 
to be ground? Then we can have a cake.” 


“Who'll carry it to the mill?” 
“Not I,” said the mouse; 
“Not I,” said the grouse; 

“Then I’ll carry it myself,” 

Said the little red hen. 


“Who'll bring home the flour?” 
“Not I,” said the mouse; 
“Not I,” said the grouse; 

“Then I’ll do it myself,” 

Said the little red hen. 


“Who'll make the cake?” 
“Not I,” said the mouse; 
“Not I,” said the grouse; 

“Then I'll make it myself,” 

Said the little red hen. 


“Who'll bake the cake?” 
“Not I,” said the mouse; 
“Not I,” said the grouse; 

“Then I'll do it myself,” 

Said the little red hen. 


“Who'll eat the cake?” 
“T will!” said the mouse; 
“T will!” said the grouse; 
“T will eat it myself,” 
Said the little red hen. 
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Sayings of the Children* 


The following five Sayings have been awarded 
the five five-dollar prizes in gold. There were over 
1,200 individuals in the contest, some of whom sent 
not less than twenty separate Sayings. We print 
also some of the other Sayings sent in under our 
offer of a three-months’ subscription, and will from 
month to month use others of those received. 





1—Contributed by Mrs. W. L. Bonney, 100 East 
22nd St., Chicago. 
Five-year-old Hugh C— had overheard 
some bad language in the streets and had been 
disciplined for repeating it. One day at dinner 
after accidentally dropping his bread and butter 
on the floor he exclaimed “God!” A moment of 
shocked silence followed and his mother remon- 
strated, “Hugh, you know I told you yesterday”— 
With folded hands and closed eyes Hugh contin- 
ued. “Bress mamma and papa and Aunt Mamie. 
Amen.” 


2a—Contributed by Mrs. E. G. Crabtree, San 
Diego, Cal. 
To punish a little girl for greediness in 
helping her plate, the mother had set her the task 
of eating all she had taken on her plate or be 
whipped. After trying to get away with it, she 
looked up at father with a most serious face and 
asked, “Papa, which you rather, bust or be 
whipped ?” 

3—Contributed by A. D. Churchill, 254 West 84th 
St., New York. 
Little Jack had been forbidden to play with 
the water in the bath-room, but one day the temp- 
tation proved too strong and he turned on the 
faucets. Nurse, coming to the door a little later, 
beheld a rapidly filling tub beside which knelt a 
small boy, who, with clasped hands and a terrified 
voice, was saying, “Oh, Lord, if you know how 
please turn off this water, but if you can’t please 
send some one who can.” 


4—Contributed by Mrs. Lena Mills, Vevay, Ind. 
A little boy was taking dinner with his 
grandpa. Just before partaking, the old man bent 
his head.and murmured a few words of thanks. 
The little fellow turned to his aunt and asked: 
“What does grandpa do that for?’ The aunt 
replied, “He is thanking God for our daily bréad. 
Don’t you do that at your house?” The tot 
answered, “No, ma’am, not one of us, but then we 
don’t get our bread from God; we get it from the 
baker.” 














5s—Contributed by Miss Anita Fowler, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
Philip was only seven, nevertheless he was 





allowed to go camping with the choir boys. His 
little suit was brand new the day he started, but 
alas, the day he returned the entire seat of his 
trousers was gone. His mother greeted him at the 
door on his return, and after sizing up her ragged 
little urchin, said: “Oh Philip, you didn’t walk up 
from the rectory with your trousers like that?” 
Philip replied, “It’s all right mamma, no one saw 
me; I walked up all the way backwards!” 





——Allice, aged five, in speaking of her uncle, 
who was very deaf, once exclaimed, “Why! any- 
one could say things behind his back right before 
his face.” 

Ray, a three-year-old, and his Uncle Frank 
were playing ball together. At one time the ball 
took an unexpected bound, which brought forth 
the exclamation, “Gee!” from ‘the boy. Upon 
being told by his uncle that he ought not to use 
the word, Ray was quite crestfallen and gathered 
his playthings into a corner and was silent for 
some time. Finally he turned his head and said, 
“Uncle, I play ball wif you.” “Will you say ‘Gee’ 
any more?” “No,” said the little fellow. The 
point of the story comes in about two years after- 
ward when Ray was learning his letters. His 
teacher had no difficulty with the first six, but 
no amount of persuasion could induce him to 
utter the seventh. “Uncle Frank said ‘Gee’ isn’t 
a nice word,” he declared, “and I won’t say it.” 
Nigel, age five, heard his mother use the 
word “syphon,” and asked the meaning of it. In 
order to impress the definition on her little son’s 
mind the mother undertook to illustrate it. She 
filled one-half of an empty cocoanut shell with 
water, plucked the tall stem of a dandelion bloom 
that had gone to seed, broke off the head, thrust 
one end of the hollow stalk into the half shell 
of water, bent the other end into the empty half 
shell held at the same level as the full half. 
“That, my dear, is a syphon,” she said, believing 
that he would fully comprehend her meaning. 
A short time afterward at school Nigel heard the 
teacher ask a class of older scholars which of them 
could spell and give the definition of the word 
“syphon.” No reply. Nigel rose proudly from his 
seat, and held up his hand. “Well, Nigel, what is 
it?” asked Miss A—.” “I don’t know how to spell 
‘syphon,’ Miss A—, but it’s two cocoanut shells, 
and a dandelion stalk !” 

—Rob is a most tender-hearted little laddie of 
four, and when his mother was obliged to set a 
trap for a trespassing mouse in her room, his 
































SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


heart was sore for the mouse—he would have 
warned him could he have done so. But one 
morning mousie met his fate, and Rob’s mother 
heard from the next room some tardy advice being 
delivered. She stole to the door and peeping 
through the crack saw her small son seated on the 
floor, the dead mouse in one hand while with the 
other he stroked the soft fur. “Little mouse,” said 
he, sadly, “why, oh why, did you leave your mud- 
der ?” 

—Clark is a boy of four years and he some- 
times wears a sweater. One day his papa killed 
a rabbit and Clark was telling what disposal was 
made of the parts, after it had been skinned. He 
said, “The dog got the head and the cat got the 
sweater.” 

—Small Julian, aged six, was discovered one 
day in a perfect tempest of grief. Inquiry elicited 
the reason in a burst of tears. “I want sumpin’ 
that’s all my own,” moaned Jule—“I have to wear 
Frank’s ole pants”—heavy sobs—“an’ Bessie’s ole 
garters”—sobs crescendo—“an’ I ain’t got nothin’ 
tall but half of a goat, an’ ”—with a wail of utter 
heart-break—‘“Frank’s beatin’ on my half!” 

—One day Nellie’s mother and older sister 
planned a trip to the city, when Miss Nell, hearing 
the arrangements, expressed a wish to accompany 
them. Being denied she immediately became dis- 
solved in tears. After making great efforts to 
control her sobs, her mother said, “My dear little 
girl, why do you act so naughty and make us 
all so miserable?” “Oh, Mamma,” wailed Nellie, 
lifting up her face streaming with tears, “when 
you go away, there’s nobody to say ‘Bless your 
little heart.’ ” 

——aAn army officer living near New York has 
a little daughter Emilie who was five years old 
at the time of the destruction of the United States 
battleship Maine. She heard much discussion on 
the subject among her elders and one day when, as 
Mrs. Smith, she was making a call in state upon 
her mother, “Mrs. Jones,” the following conversa- 
tion took place. Mrs. Smith—‘Wasn’t it dreadful 
about the blowing up of the Maine—they say it 
was caused by an explosion of the magazines.” 
“Is that so?” replied Mrs. Jones, “What maga- 
zines?” Mrs. Smith—“I don’t know, but I guess 
it must have been Harper’s Magazines.” 

——A five-year-old youngster was enjoying his 
first dip at a sea beach when he suddenly slipped, 
ducked and came up sputtering. He made a wry 
face, and demanded in surprise, “Auntie,” who 
salted that water ?” 

——Edith, a child aged six years, was told by 
her mother that she must find her companions 
among the children of her mother’s friends, and 
not seek so constantly the society of little Rachael 
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Greenbaum, her next door neighbor. Edith knew 
her little friend was the daughter of a Jew and on 
the next Sunday when she went to Sunday School 
she was told the part the Jews had taken in the 
crucifixion of Christ. In her heart she pondered 
upon this and kept aloof from her little neighbor. 
A week passed and she could stand it no longer, 
so, upon meeting her playmate on the street, she 
told her the whole story of her trouble. A few 
minutes later she entered her own home with 
Rachael by the hand, and going to her mother she 
said, “Mamma, Rachael says she didn’t crucify 
Christ; she wasn’t born. Can I play with her 
now ?” 





A Sunday School superintendent, who 
happened to be a dry goods merchant, and who 
was teaching a class of very little tots, asked, 
when he had finished explaining the lesson: “Now, 
has any one a question to ask?” A very small girl 
raised her hand. “What is it, Martha?” asked the 
superintendent. “Why, Mr. Brooks, how much 
are those little red parasols in your window?” said 
Martha. 

——Marjorie had just returned from a visit to 
the old homestead in Tennessee, where a colored 
nurse nearly 100 years old was still an inmate. It 
puzzled her that Chloe should be called “auntie” 
by her mother and the family, but at last she 
accepted the fact and did likewise. Her play- 
rates, trooping in to welcome her home, began 
to enumerate their possessions acquired during 
her absence. “I’ve got a black pony,” crowed 
Charlie exultantly. “I’ve got a new baby 
brother,” cried Jessie. “M’m! That’s nothing; 
I’ve got two of ’em,” retorted Fred. Marjorie’s 
eyes flashed. “Oh!” she cried. “I’ve got a heap 
more’n that; I’ve got an auntie as old as Mefusela 
and black as tar.” 

—Mamma—Why, Susie, you’ve offered your 
butterscotch to everybody but little brother. Why 
didn’t you hand it to him? Susie (with innocent 
candor )—Because, mamma, little brother always 
takes it. 

—“Willie,” asked his mother, “are you mak- 
ing the baby cry?” “No, mother,” replied the 
boy, “I’m holding my hand over her mouth to 
make her stop.” 

—A certain youngster whose musical gifts 
are confined chiefly to the blowing of an old-fash- 
ioned organ shows a pride which would not be 
unbefitting in a Paderewski. A concert was given 
recently in his village in aid of a charity. The 
artists gave a display of their vocal powers “free 
gratis for nothing.” When it was all over some 
one approached the organ-blower with the ques- 
tion: “Well, Johnny, how much do we owe you 
for your work this evening?” The boy looked up 
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in genuine surprise. “Why, Mr. W—,” said he, 
“don’t the rest of the talent give their services?” 

—The eye of the little kindergartner had not 

been trained for nothing. When she heard the 
grown-ups calling her big sister's new frock 
“purple” it was more than her color sense could 
bear. “You may call it purple,’ she announced 
impressively, “but God ‘“nows it’s blue.” Ever 
so little different emphasis would have changed 
this reverent remark to one of exceeding irrever- 
ence. 
Teacher (after some explanation)—Now, 
children, what is an epidemic? Bright Scholar— 
It’s where everybody gets sick, and we don’t have 
to go to school for ever so long. 

——“Why is that little girl such a favorite?” 
asked her mother of her small daughter at the 
latter’s “party” a few Saturdays ago; “She isn’t 
pretty, she doesn’t look jolly, she doesn’t appear 
amiable. I happen to know that she can’t give 
parties and take you out automobiling as many 
another little girl can. Yet all you children seem 
to have the greatest respect for her. She’s the 
belle among both the girls and the boys. It’s 
all I can do to drag any of the children away 
from that corner where she’s been holding court 
all afternoon.” The small daughter drew herself 
up proudly. “That little girl makes up the worst 
faces of anybody in our school,” she said. 

—“I wish I could live at grandma’s all the 
time,” said little Mabel, after being corrected by 
her mother for disobedience. “Why so?” asked 
her mother. “’Cause,” replied Mabel, “I don’t 
have to mind a word she says.” 

Charles is a very observing boy. Yester- 
day one of mamma’s friends came to the house 
to call. Mamma was out and Charles opened the 
door. “Mamma is not home,” he said. “Will you 
please give her my card when she comes?” in- 
quired the caller. “Yeth, ma’am,” said Charles. 
The caller opened her card case, and as she 
withdrew the engraved pasteboard a bit of tissue 
paper fluttered down onto the steps. Very grandly 
Charles picked it up and handed it to her, say- 
ing: “You dropped one of your thigarette 
papers.” 

“Say, mamma, ain’t we made of dust?” 
“Yes, dear.” “Well, why don’t we get muddy 
when we drink ?” 

Somebody gave the boy a dachshund. The 
boy’s father doesn’t like dogs. “How did that cur 
get in the house?” he shouted, when he caught 
sight of the long, low, rakish canine. The boy 
hesitated. He didn’t want to lose the dog. “He 
looks as if he might have come in through the 
water pipe, daddy,” he said, with an anxious grin. 
He still has the dog. 














SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


—“I should think, Tommy,” said his father, 

“that you might find some boy to play with you. 
Now, what’s the matter with Johnnie Jenkins and 
the little Dobbs boy?” “Poh! why they’re a year 
younger than I am,” said Tommy, contemptu- 
ously; “I couldn’t play with them.” “Well, there 
is Jack Speak and Willie Harlow,” said his 
father; “won’t they do?” “Yes; but they’re a year 
older than I am,” said Tommy wistfully, “so they 
won’t play with me.” 
Teacher (suspiciously)—-Who wrote your 
composition, Johnny? Johnny—My father. 
Teacher—What, all of it? Johnny—No’m; I 
helped him. 

——Mary was a very conscientious child. One 
day she was allowed to go and spend the day with 
some little cousins about her own age. After 
taking off her wraps she went to her aunt and 
said very soberly, “Now, Aunt Cassie, if Sallie 
and Lizzie are bad to-day please don’t hesitate to 
punish them because I am here.” 

Miriam (looking up at a June sky)—The 
moon is the mother and the stars are her child- 
ren. Margaret (gravely)—Well, if they are, 
the poor mother has a heap to contend with. 

The little son of a country editor was being 
introduced to his new baby sister. “Did you get 
her on advertising too, papa?” he asked. 

One very cold day Tom, in his first 
trousers, was walking out with his tiny overcoat 
turned back to its utmost limit. “Tom,” said his 
father, “button your coat.” The boy demurred. 
“Look at mine,” added his father. “Yes,” said 
Tom, ruefully, “but everybody knows that you 
wear trousers.” 

Leo had been a very bad boy and Mamma 
had reproved him and told him that until he had 
made up his mind to be good he need not speak to 
her. Leo looked black and then said, “O, well, I 
guess I’ll dest go and kill myself!” Mamma re- 
plied, “It might be a very good thing.” Leo: 
“Well, I’m going, Mamma!” (A pause.) Leo: 
“T tell you I’m going, Mamma!” (Another 
pause.) But with a sudden flood of tears the 
little fellow flung himself into his mother’s arms 
and sobbed, “Oh, hinder me, Mamma, hinder me!” 
Indignant Mother—George, if you had a 
little boy who made himself as dirty as you are, 
what would you do with him? George (aged 
three, muddy from head to foot)—I-I’d wash him. 

—Not knowing little Bettina had been pun- 
ished, her young aunt, who came into the room 
and found the child sitting disconsolate by the 
window, said gaily: “Why, look at our little Bet- 
tina! She looks ready to cry. What is going to 
happen, I wonder?” Bettina (solemnly )—“It has 
happened.” 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts’ 


The Accommodating Professor—Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, in “Domesticities,” tells two stories of the 
late Professor Fawcett. The professor objected 
on principle to dressing for dinner, but he would 
propitiate his hostess by assuring her that he had 
upstairs an excellent dress suit for which he had 
paid a high price, and, if it would be any satis- 
faction to the company, his secretary would bring 
it down and display it. He once arrived at table 
with one side of his collar flapping in the air. 
During the meal his hostess asked him if he were 
aware of its condition and if he would like any 
assistance in rectifying it. “Oh, no,” he replied, 
genially, “it broke while I was dressing. I don’t 
mind. Do you?” 





Only Half True.—The following is an opinion 
doubtless to be shared by many Americans who 
heard Matthew Arnold lecture during his stay 
among us. After his return to London at the 
close of his first American tour he visited Mrs. 
Proctor, the widow of “Barry Cornwall” and 
mother of Adelaide Proctor. The lady was then 
eighty years old, and in giving Mr. Arnold a cup 
of tea she asked, with the pardonable frankness of 
age: “And what did they say about you in 
America?” “Well,” said the -literary autocrat, 
“they said I was conceited. They said my clothes 
did not fit me.” “Well, now,” commented the 
old lady, “I think they were mistaken as to the 
clothes.” 





Self-Satisfied—A young man who for business 
reasons had wandered far from his native city, 
materially but not spiritually, once attended a re- 
vival service in the small town where he had 
taken up his abode. During the service an urgent 
invitation was extended to all sinners to come 
forward to the anxious seat to be prayed for by 
the brothers and sisters of the church. As the 
young man did not accept the invitation, the re- 
vivalist walked down the aisle and placed his 
hand on his shoulder, inquiring: “Have you never 
felt any desire to be born again?” The answer 
was given at once: “No, I was born in Boston.” 





She Liked the Hospital—Not long ago at a 
provincial hospital an old woman, who was being 
discharged completely cured, was having a last 
interview with the house physician. “Well,” he 





*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. 


said, “you will have to speak well of the hospital 
now, won’t you?” And the old woman replied: 
“Ay, that I will, doctor. But, sure, I never spoke 
ill of it. My ’usband died here.” 





The Modest Scot.—Love of country is so fine a 
virtue that it seems difficult to carry it to excess. 
A resident from a small village in the north of 
Scotland paid a business visit to London the other 
day. He happened to call on a merchant who, 
unknown to him, had once made a stay in his 
native place. In the course of conversation the 
visitor made use of an expression that led the 
other to exclaim: “Surely you come from Glen 
McLuskie?” The assertion, however, was denied. 
Presently to the merchant’s surprise another Glen 
McLuskie expression was heard. “My dear Mr. 
MacTavish, I feel convinced that you are a Glen 
McLuskie man, after all,” insisted the merchant. 
“Weel,” returned the other, “I’ll no deny it any 
longer.” “Then why didn’t you say so at first?” 
demanded the Englishman. “Weel,” was the 
calm response, “I didna like to boast o’ it in 
London.” 





His Diagnosis.—The boy’s name is Rufus, and 
he was busily engaged in polishing the doctor’s 
shoes while he was being shaved. As was his 
custom, the doctor said: “How are you feeling, 


Rufus?” “I ain’t much. Kindly poohly, thank 
you, doctah,” answered the boy. “What’s the 
matter?” “Paralysis.” “What?” “Paralysis.” 


Had the doctor not been so well acquainted with 
the negro race he might have allowed himself to 
show astonishment. As it was, he determined to 
see what would result from further inquiries. 
“Where’s your paralysis?” he asked, kindly. Ru- 
fus was drawing a rag swiftly across the left shoe. 
“In the right hip, doctah,” he answered. “It’s 
probably rheumatism,” suggested the physician. 
“No, indeed. It’s paralysis. I reckon I knows 
rheumatism and I knows paralysis. This is sut- 
tenly paralysis.” The doctor drew a good sized 
pin from the lapel of his coat. “Well, Rufus,” he 
said, seriously, “there is only one way to tell. 
Come here. I’m going to jab this pin in your hip. 
If it hurts, then you have rheumatism. If you 
don’t feel it, then you are right and you have 
paralysis.” The boy did not rise but drew the 
rag thoughtfully across the shoe. Finally he said: 
“Doctah, I reckon you mus’ know more about 
them things than I do. I know it ain’t nothin’ but 
jes’ common ole misery.” 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


““ —_ ” 
The Love Letters of a ct you. 
ated “T love you.” 
“I must love you no more. I can only love a 


king.” 

Those were the love-letters—the four of them. 
They are enough, however, to give opportunity 
to take advantage of a prevailing popular interest. 
In England the book was issued as The Life Ro- 
mantic. The sub-title has now been made the 
. prominent one. 

There are pages in the book that please you. 
There are passages which show keen insight 
into life and character ; there are phrases the most 
felicitous; observations, fancies, descriptions, the 
most delightful. The other passages are tiresome, 
the other phrases absurd, the other pages trash. 
It is all about the philanderings cf a modern 
Byron given to many midnight dark imaginings 
and much writing of poetry (for inclosure in 
secret caskets) with an eerie creature who loves 
him with a sort of supernatural, sexless love 
which prefers absence to presence, a Madonna 
who gathers mushrooms in the early morning and 
at night plays the violin on a moonlit balcony 
(“Oh, the clean moon! the moon last night pale 
with passion, to-night pale with purity, to-night 
passionate to be pure!”), her music filling the sky 
“with tall summoning angels of passions, with 
flocks of little birds warbling desire and silver 
butterflies of flitting hope”—calling him, and 
who when she has spent half an hour with him 
sends him off for another year or so. “To- 
morrow? No. We have seen each other. To- 
morrow would be mere repetition.” The Byron- 
esque person’s other affairs are with ladies more 
human, one of them being the daughter of a 
woman “the heroine of one of the most beautiful 
scandals in the world,” and another a poor but 
pretty bookbinder with some common sense. 
There are also in the book a mad novelist (not 
but that most of the others-are mad also), a 
fortune-telling gypsy and a Wesleyan preacher. 
The Byronesque personage eventually determines 
to kill the sylph, journeys to her, fondling a re- 
volver, in one long ecstasy of joy, yields his 
deadly purpose to one day’s butterfly-hunting, 
drinks a litre of wine, finds the book and the 
jug a Paradise enow without anyone beside him 
singing in the Wilderness, drinks the rest of the 


1The Love Letters of the King: or, The Life 
Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


somehow, to hear about it. 


wine, writes some verses renouncing her, bottles 
them up in the fiasco and throws them into a 
river, jumps in himself and has a bath, and his in- 
tentions thus sicklied o’er, saves Mr. Le Gallienne 
the necessity of describing a murder. In the 
orchestration of prose—which is one of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s phrases—i. e., the concoction of prose 
fritters—which is one of the Academy’s—this 
author is unique. His lore, however, is super- 
ficial, his naiveté sophisticated, his—but let us to 
something of some importance. 
A Charming German It is no end of a pity that 
Tale Peter Rosegger does not live 
in Indiana or in some other way come into the 
category of an American popular novelist. A 
vogue of such sweet, hearty, affection-compelling 
books as The Forest Schoolmaster' would go 
a long way toward giving dignity and serious- 
ness to our fiction. It is a novel—though hardly 
that—of life in the forests of Austria. Of plot 
there is little, though that little is of great inter- 
est; the story is concerned with the character 
of a single man, a schoolmaster who spends his 
life with the charcoal burners, the herdsmen and 
the outlaws, and leads them to civilization. He 
is of the kin of Werther, as most German heroes 
are, but his life is cheered by the voices of 
nature and the healthiness of simple living—with 
the highly poetic expression of which the book 
is largely occupied. It is to be welcomed chiefly, 
however, for its impressive enforcement of a 
truth much needed by a “strenuous” age—that 
of the peace, the joy, the victory in renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. We reprint on page 556 the 
charming autobiography with which Herr Roseg- 
ger prefaces the novel. 
More NovelsofNew WO more New England 
England stories? from one publishing 
house testify to a faith that the many volumes 
have not exhausted interest in shrewd Yankee 
country life. These two volumes show the dan- 
gers of the subject. Mrs. Lee’s work is done in 
a spirit of thorough-going sincerity and reality, 
but it fails to be interesting. A sturdy character 
stands out in contrast to weak and petty ideas, 
and complications gather, but one does not care, 
Miss Brown imports 


1The Forest Schoolmaster. By Peter Rosegger. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

2A Pillar of Salt. By Jennette Lee. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

2King’s End. By Alice Brown. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Houghton, 
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into, or reveals in her subject a little more inter- 
est, but no very great degree of it. An itinerant 
evangelist, his sister, a village school teacher and 
her lover are the chief characters in an old story 
in a New Hampshire setting, but with little orig- 
inality of outline. It is told, however, with a real 
appreciation of its tragedy. Miss Brown’s work 
is good; it-is winning many readers and its 
author many friends, but Miss Wilkins and Miss 
Jewett still stand at the head of the story-tellers 
of New England life. 

Essays by Brander ‘Lhere are some eleven other 

Matthews essays in a volume’ which 

takes its title from a discussion of the Historical 
Novel, and some of them—those, for instance, 
cen Literature as a Profession, The Relation of 
the Drama to Literature, The Conventions of the 
Drama, Alphonse Daudet and H. C. Bunner— 
are of superior interest. Professor Matthews’ 
theories of literary art are well known and gen- 
erally accepted; they are not startling, nor espe- 
cially profound, but this book constitutes a sound 
treatment of the subjects it takes up. Another 
essay,2 on the Short Story, which is already 
known to magazine readers, as are also the be- 
fore-mentioned, now appears in a little volume 
which would be a credit to the publishers but for a 
misplaced line. 
The Rev. Dr. William Barry 
no doubt believes he has 
made a contribution to the Irish literary move- 
ment in his new book.* There is no doubt he 
has contributed vastly to the delight of all peo- 
ple who like to read of baronets who wear cloaks 
and spurs and live in gray castles and lock their 
mothers up in dark towers and fall sick, who see 
the Swift Stream and the Red Mist, and are 
recovered by means of herbs and a mysterious 
golden vial and enchanted incense. 

Mr. Garland’s book* is just the opposite kind 
of thing. There is a fascinating Irish girl in it 
also, as in The Wizard’s Knot, but her lover is 
what some people like to call one of Nature’s 
noblemen. He is in fact an ex-cowboy, very 
much not at home in London, whither he has 
gone to dispose of a Colorado gold mine. He is 
a little too rough and defiant of the conventions 


Multiform Romance 


1The Historical Novel and Other Essays. By 
age Matthews. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

ork. 

2The Philosophy of the Short Story. By Bran- 
der Matthews, D. C. L., Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Columbia University. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

8The Wizard’s Knot. By William Barry. The 
Century Co., New York. $1.50. 

4Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.50. 
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even for a cowboy, one would think, but Mr. 
Hamlin Garland undoubtedly knows cowboys and 
deserves trust when he tells how they would 
behave in English society. The book abounds in 
refreshingly original situations and good hearty 
fun, and is not without a pathos and touching 
beauty in its picture of a manly fellow yearning 
pitifully for his native solitude—lonely for the 
lonesomeness of the plains. 

“A. B. Hawser, Master,” sounds much like a 
pseudonym. We believe Captain Able Bodied 
Hawser is Mr. J. W. Muller in the flesh. It is a 
point to note, because Starboard Lights? is a col- 
lection of mighty good yarns——-A Royal Ex- 
change? is genuine opera bouffe—Anthony Hope’s 
people in even more than natively irresponsible 
moments. 

Echoes of the South African war® still come 
in. Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ arraignment of the con- 
duct of the war, especially as to medical, sanitary 
and hospital affairs, has been put into permanent 
form as a needed record. Campaign Pictures* by 
A. G. Hales, special correspondent of the Daily 
News, were probably of interest to the people 
for whom they were written. The book might 
be of some permanent value were it not so filled 
with inflated rhetoric. 

French Lifeas Seen by A Cultured Irishwoman dis- 
an Irishwoman coursing on the French char- 
acter® is bound to be interesting. Miss Hannah 
Lynch has known France from her schooldays. 
Everybody knows Paris, but the provinces are 
a different matter, and when one does not know 
them, he can claim to but little acquaintance with 
the Gallic character. Mr. Bodley, in his book, 
has told us pretty much all that can be said, and 
yet Miss Lynch—whose story is by no means in 
so judicial and scientific a tone as is Mr. Bodley’s 
—adds a personal flavor to her narrative which 
gives it no little vivacity and charm. For exam- 
ple, the expression of personal fancies and dislikes 
is as free as it could well be. The author does 
not stop half way in jibing at the dullness of 
chateau life, and in pouring her piquant contempt 
upon French educational methods, fashionable so- 
ciety, American heiresses and their husbands, the 
Jesuits, the Paris landlady, the fake nobility, 
the Academy. She is much more enjoyable in 


1Starboard Lights. By A. B. Hawser, Master. 
Quail & Warner, New York. $1.00. 

2A Royal Exchange. By J. MacLaren Cobban. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

8The Sick and Wounded in South Africa. By W. 
Burdett-Coutts, M. P. Cassell & Co., New York. 

wey ~ Pictures of the War in South Africa. 
By A. G. Hales. Cassell & Co., New York. 

5French Life in Town and Country. By Han- 
nah Lynch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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the chapters upon Home Life, Rural Life, and 
Peasant and Artisan. 

It is a pleasure to learn that 
an American scholar has 
gone thoroughly into so fascinating a tract of 
history as that of monasticism; it is a pleasure to 
take into the hand his volume,’ a sturdy, noble 
book of well-spaced print on handsome deckle- 
edge paper; a pleasure again to observe in a 
Protestant writer not alone the disposition to be 
fair but an information which renders that dis- 
position in a large degree effective. Mr. Wishart 
writes the story of Monks and Monasteries, from 
their origin down to the Reformation. He has 
deemed it unadvisable to annotate his story—nor, 
indeed, does he appear to have consulted original 
sources. His work, therefore, can lay no claim 
to authority; can pretend to be no more than a 
popular history. As such, however, it appeals 
to us as a successful presentation of the gigantic 
scenes and the vast interests whose development 
and decay it outlines. Mr. Wishart’s spirit is 
the historical one; in fact he is, generally speak- 
ing, reliable and in comment judicious. One is 
inclined to regret that an effort which is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by a current of philosophic re- 
flection did not scrutinize the basis of the monas- 
tic instinct and inquire into such problems as 
those of luxury and the relation between the 
material and the spiritual. Mr. Wishart has 
written the history of a movement which has by 
no means ended, though its further course may 
be in new and unexpected channels. The monu- 
mental treatise on monasticism remains that of M. 
de Montalembert. 


Church History 


We should like to commend 
Professor Jackson’s Zwingli* 
were the thing possible to do. The Swiss re- 
former of the beginning of the sixteenth century 
has a very intimate and vital relationship with 
the best theological thought of that of the twen- 
tieth, and yet no adequate English account of his 
life has yet been undertaken. Professor Jackson 
must have recognized some special need for this 
biography, but he has not proven himself the 
man rightly to supply the need. In the first 
place his method is all wrong; he had not made 
up his mind whether he had better write a book 
for the people or for theologians. He has, while 


A Life of Zwingli 


1A Short History of Monks and Monasteries. By 
Alfred Wesley Wishart, sometime Fellow in Church 
History in the University of Chicago. Albert 
Brandt, Trenton. $3.50. 

2Huldreich Zwingli: The Reformer of German 
Switzerland. By Samuel Macauley Jackson, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, New York University. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


1The Passion. 
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giving what can scarcely be dignified as more 
than a popular sketch, burdened it with notes, 
appendices and an index—the usefulness of which 
may be guessed from the fact that the words 
consubstantiation and transubstantiation do not 
appear in it, while on the other hand he has filled 
the volume with facsimiles of documents, maps, 
and half-tones of relics and places exceedingly 
incongruous even in a quasi-historical volume. 
Mr. Wishart could have given Professor Jackson 
points on this matter, the character of the form- 
er’s book having been determined and made con- 
sistent from the outset. 

Nor can we say concerning Professor Jackson 

that he is animated by the impartial spirit which 
makes work like that of Mr. Wishart valuable. 
The New York professor’s animus as an apolo- 
getic Protestant theologian is too plainly manifest. 
Working with his predilections undisciplined by 
a determination to get at and set forth the simple 
truth, it seems to us that it would have been 
antecedently impossible for Professor Jackson to 
contribute anything to the discussion of his sub- 
ject, nor can we now say that he has done so. 
The key to an understanding of Zwingli is prob- 
ably to be found in the view—scarcely as yet 
propounded—that he was initially a politician, 
a statesman, a social reformer, his largest work 
achieved when he died on the battlefield of Cappell 
at the head of troops fighting for the independence 
of Switzerland; and that in so far as he was the 
theologian, he affiliated with the best thought of 
early Greek Christianity, to which Christian ideal- 
ists are to-day returning. 
A book! by M. J. Ollivier, a 
French Passionist, is an 
orthodox, unquestioning, realistic account of the 
Passion of Jesus. It has been found a pious aid 
by those who focus the work of salvation in the 
physical sufferings of Gethsemane and Calvary.— 
For His Sake? is an unusually well-edited anthol- 
ogy of Christian comfort and aspiration—If Mr. 
Root® knows what is the matter with the Church, 
he keeps it a secret. He has, however, said 
enough to convince any who may have been in 
any doubt about the matter that the Church as it 
exists in the world to-day, divided, materialized, 
faithless to its mission, demands of faithful men 
some attempt to recall it to its apostolic work. 


Religious 


By R. P. M. J. Ollivier, O. P. 
Translated from the French by E. Leahy. Marlier 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 

2For His Sake. Thoughts for Easter Day and 
Every Day. Edited by Anna E. Mack. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

3What is the Matter with the Church? By Fred- 
erick Stanley Root. The Abbey Press, New York. 


$1.00. 
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Among the May Magazines 


Miss Mary Johnston’s long expected new novel 
begins duly in the May number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is another Virginia tale of colonial 
days. The first instalment is characterized by all 
those qualities—save rapidity in action, which 
may be expected later—that give charm to Miss 
Johnston’s work. The first two chapters appear 
to constitute a prologue to the story, describing 
the cabin, the family and the life of a Virginian 
pioneer on the edge of the wilderness, the acci- 
dental visit to them of the Governor and his bril- 
liant staff traveling west on an adventurous 
expedition, and then the massacre of the pioneer 
family, with the escape of the little daughter, 
Audrey, by the. aid of a young cavalier whose 
mature fortunes we may be sure are woven with 
those of the fair-haired child of the forest whom 
he has rescued. At all events, ten years later 
they are meeting again at a Jamestown merry- 
making—which Miss Johnston paints as if it were 
a Virginia Watteau féte. 

The Atlantic has in May as usual a high literary 
flavor; this time it gives much space to scholastic 
affairs. Professor Hugo Miinsterberg of the de- 
partment of philosophy of Harvard regrets the 
slight amount of productive scholarship in Amer- 
ican universities. Professor Miinsterberg by no 
means affirms the inferiority of American univer- 
sities to those, e. g., of Germany ; indeed, although 
a German, he argues stoutly thac as instruments of 
education American schools have the advantage 
in not a few particulars. He points out however 
that ideals which in Germany pertain to the gym- 
nasium alone are with us carried on into the col- 
lege—that we are without the conception of a 
university as a place of residence for scholars 
free to spend their lives in original investigation 
in a chosen detailed field. For such work neither 
is any encouragement offered nor even is time 
allowed our college professors. Professor Miin- 
sterberg goes over all this ground in a fresh and 
forceful way, emphasizing the consideration and 
the pecuniary reward which German universities 
offer those of their professors who achieve valu- 
able critical results, and he pleads for some such 
change in our methods of scholastic organization 
as will free our hard-working teachers for pro- 
ductive research under conditions which have 
blessed the world with the truths disclosed by a 
Virchow, a Bunsen, a Pasteur and a Mommsen. 
Mr. Albert S. Cook discusses the teaching of 
English; the problem he conceives to be to com- 
bine discipline with delight. The little story by 


Mr. Robert Herrick accurately reflects the mean 
and uninspiring collegiate atmosphere of which 
Professor Miinsterberg writes. 

The Atlantic prints also a paper on American 
prose style whose conclusions, if any be reached, 
seem hardly worth while, and a much more valu- 
able one on the distinction of American poetry. 
The author of the latter paper has got a hint of a 
big subject. He starts out by proposing the 
problem: What ideals are pointed toward by the 
conditions under which American poets work? 
What of those restraints which determine English 
forms are removed for us? In what respects do 
atmosphere, scenic conditions, the absence of his- 
toric background, differentiate our task from that 
attempted by classic English poetry? The author 
desires to see in operation a new and vigorous 
motive power, an independent habit of mind, the 
ingenuousness of souls that find themselves alone 
with God in a great and virgin nature unsoiled by 
the wars and shames of old cities and civilization, 
unweighted by leaden traditions, unvowed to 
ancient ruts of indirection and clothed in patched- 
up failure. He gives us some fine writing and 
exhibits considerable sensitiveness to the breadth 
and vigor of the American motive, but his con- 
clusions and critical estimates are invalidated by 
that curious deference to Emerson without which 
a certain set in New England conceive no word 
on thoughtful things can be spoken. The author 
proposes the names of Joaquin Miller, Walt 
Whitman and Stephen Crane but illustrates the 
theory which he develops chiefly by examples 
of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s verse. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse writes an interesting paper 
on the late Bishop Creighton—a man who in char- 
acter and temperament was remarkable in many 
respects, but who scarcely achieved enough to 
warrant the extensive laudation of which he has 
been the object. Mr. William Garrott Brown con- 
tributes a sound and carefully written article 
on the Ku-Klux movement—based on thorough 
investigation and impartial consideration of the 
evidence. The account which Mr. Brown gives 
of the invisible empire of the South is a story con- 
ceived in the true historical spirit, tempered with 
common sense and narrated without prejudice. 

Outing comes with a refreshing spring air from 
the country-sides of France, the bicycle roads of 
Corsica, the tennis lawns of England, and auto- 
mobile parties touring anywhere. Mr. N. L. Jack- 
son writes from England that lawn-tennis is likely 
to show no gain either as to popularity or the 
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ability of its players. While improved records are 
constantly appearing in connection with other 
sports, tennis is standing still, if not retrogressing. 

McClure’s has a star article by Captain Dreyfus. 
The Dolly Dialogues go on merrily, and Mr. Kip- 
ling’s Kim with steady interest. Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward has recast The Gates Between into dra- 
matic form, and in so doing has so departed from 
the plan of the original story that Within the 
Gates, as she now entitles it, is practically a new 
work. One act is published in the May McClure’s. 

The Bookman felicitates itself upon the fact 
that it received at Paris one of the four gold 
medals given to American magazines; the occas- 
ion being one for congratulation, ours are tend- 
ered herewith. In this number Beatrice Harraden 
talks about Ships That Pass in the Night, an 
admirer contributes a sketch of Charlotte Mary 
Yonge, and Mr. Will M. Clemens describes Bret 
Harte’s country in an article illustrated from 
many sources. Editorially the Bookman discusses 
the question as to what is the best age for literary 
achievement, and takes Mr. Henry James to task, 
equally with his reviewer in the New York Tri- 
bune, for opinions on the “conspiracy of silence” 
and the “forbidden” in literature. The Bookman 
is entitled to another gold medal for its professed 
“consideration for the young person.” 

As we surmised, the happy ending of Mr. Wells’ 
adventures in the moon as narrated in the Cos- 
mopolitan gives us no permanent relief; it now 
appears that the celestial navigator’s companion is 
alive in the moon and has established communica- 
tion with a laboratory which Mr. Wells has 
opened on Mount S. Gothard. The Cosmopolitan 
has interesting articles on Diplomatic Life at 
Washington by Waldon Fawcett, Paris Types by 
E. C. Peixotto, Social Progress by Professor R. T. 
Ely, The Steel Trust by Charles S. Gleed, and The 
Art of Entertaining by Lady Jeune. Mr. Allen 
Sangree, who was with General DeWet on some 
of his campaigns, gives a vivid picture of the en- 
ergetic South African leader and his wiles. 

If the spring fever drives you frenzied to travel 
pick up the May Century and do it quietly and 
comfortably at home. You may sit in your chair 
and by turning a few pages breakfast at Naples, 
saunter a morning along the Paris quais, or have 
dinner with M. Loubet, spend a day in a quaint 
corner of England, visit such out-of-the-way 
places in the Orient as the kingdom of Nepaul, the 
deserted capital of Rajputana, or travel the defiles 
of the Irrawaddy, take a missionary journey in 
China, attend a Japanese feast without dislocat- 
ing your knees, or delve among the buried treas- 
ures of Priene. 

Everybody’s Magazine is gotten up with ex- 
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ceedingly good taste. The illustrations are largely 
made from “art photographs,” Miss Kasebier’s 
work figuring largely in the May number. Mr. J. 
P. Mowbray continues his papers on The Making 
of a Country Home. Mr. Maxmillian Foster's 
animal article is on the deer; some remarkable 
discoveries in the production of rain by electricity 
made by Elmer Gates are described; a number 
of news-getting adventures are narrated by Allen 
Sangree. A friend of Mrs. Piper gives an account 
of the life of that remarkable medium. The 
stories are good—Miss Henderson’s The Emi- 
grant Banshee, illustrated by Verbeek, being a 
veritable hair-raiser. 

Short Stories for May offers as usual many 
attractions and great variety to readers of fiction. 
Besides some clever original stories written for 
the magazine, there are translations both humor- 
ous and pathetic from the German and French. 
The competition for prizes offered by Short 
Stories has proven so attractive to authors that 
manuscripts are pouring in from all parts of the 
country. 

The papers making up the Monthly Review for 
May appear by title in our Magazine Reference 
List. The more important ones are by Major 
General Sir Edmund Du Cane, and the Earl 
Nelson. Mr. Havelock Ellis’ paper on the Distri- 
bution of British Ability is another entertaining 
contribution to a not very serious sociological 
problem, and La Claviére’s Reflections on the Art 
of Life are poetic and entertaining. The Monthly 
Review is a delightful book to hold in the hand. 

Jack London has stories in several of the May 
magazines but in none of them does he create the 
impression of shuddering horror and close pur- 
suing tragedy which The Minions of Midas in 
Pearson’s—a story that is not merely a story— 
creates. Seumas MacManus turns up again with 
an Irish folk-tale, and the usual assortment of 
curious and interesting matter makes the number 
a good one. South Carolina is the commonwealth 
whose history is told in the Story of the States.— 
The strong note in Ainslee’s is concerning some of 
the remarkable personalities prominent in current 
affairs: Messrs. Platt and Croker and the Rail- 
road Kings. The story of The Forged Suicide is 
a curious conceit. 

The May number of the New England Maga- 
zine contains two excellent pieces of fiction and a 
varied assortment of illustrated articles. Mr. 
Payson W. Lyman makes an heroic effort to 
glorify the city of Fall River, whose character- 
istics have figured not pleasantly before in maga- 
zine literature. “The tallest chimney in the 
world” again does service as « chief redemptive 
factor. 
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Magazine Reference for May, 1901 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Art as Handmaid of Literature: Hobbs..... Forum. 
Events of the Dramatic Season: S. Kobbe. .Forum. 
Evolution of Vaudeville: S. Vail....... Jr. Munsey. 
How to Go on the Stage: F. Fy!les..... Everybody. 
In Defense of Reynolds: T. S. Moore..Monthly R. 
Indian Basketry: G. W. James............. Outing. 
Making of Plays From Novels........ World’s W. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean: C. Morris...McClure. 
Mrs. Kasbier’s Artistic Photography. ..Everybody. 
My Portraits: J. J. Benjamin-Constant...... Harp. 
Some American Sculptors: Moore....M. Culture. 
*Tribute to Verdi, A: P. Mascagni....Internat. M. 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 


ee World’s W. 
Brigadier-General Funston............ World’s W. 
Charlotte Mary Yonge: M. K. Seeger..... Bookm. 
Count De Mun: W. Dollard............. Donahoe. 
Daniel Boone in Missouri: Gardyne....M. Culture. 
SS BE NS fo oheiciveensucsedeetonen F. Leslie. 
Edward F. Croker, “Chief”: Denison. . Everybody. 
Emile Loubet: P. de Coubertin.............. Cent. 
Father Faber and His Work............. Donahoe. 
General Christian De Wet: T. F. Millard..... Scrib, 
George Eliot’s Own Love Story...... M. Culture. 


Jr. Munsey. 


Grand Old Women of To-day 
World’s W. 


James J. Hill: M. C. Blossom 





King and Queen of England, The........ Pearson. 
Leaves from Autobiography: A. Dreyfus..McClure. 
{Madame Neckar: S. G. Tallentyne..... Longman. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Gifford: S. K. Bolton... Delineator. 
Mrs. Piper of Boston: M. C. Blossom. .Everybody. 


Olga Nethersole: L. Hast... 2. o0sescccess Cosmop. 
Patriot Senator, — (C. K. Davis): Church....Cent. 
Poets I Have Known: M. Russell....... onahoe 
President Diaz: J. D. Whelpley....... World’s W. 
Recollections of B. D. Silliman...... Am. Law R. 
Secretary of the Treasury............. World’s W. 
io OS eee rrr F. Leslie. 
Two Bosses—Platt and Croker............ Ainslee. 


Educational Topics. 
Are Schools Doing What People Want... Educ. R. 


Author and Publisher at Peace........ World’s W. 
Author as Seen by the Printer, The..... World’s W. 
Eaucation of Children in Switzerland........ Chaut. 
Examinations of Secondary Schools...... Educ. R. 
jJeopardy of Greek: H. W. Auden....Blackwood. 
Naval Cadets of the Powers: Sigsbee...... Munsey. 
Organization of Geography: Dodge...... Educ. R. 
*Overpressure in the Schools: Prince. ..Education, 
+Plea for Knowledge: Creighton...... Contemp. R. 
Public Library and Public School...... World’s W. 


Pupil and the School, The: K. H. Shute. .Educ. R. 
*School Organization in Small Cities. ..Education. 
tSecular Education in New Zealand....Leisure H. 
*Social Sciences in Secondary Schools. .Education. 
Teaching English: M. C. Clark........... Educ. R. 
*True Place of the High School........ Education. 


What Do People Want Schools to Do...Educ. R. 


Yankee Teacher in the South: E. G. Rice....Cent. 


*April magazines. 
7Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly, and 
foreign magazines. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Art of Entertaining, The: Lady Jeune....Cosmop. 
Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet: W. P. Trent.... Chaut. 


Birds in Literature: C. A. Urann...... M. Culture. 
Books For Days in the Open............. Book B. 
Camera Studies of Living Insects: Weed. .Outing. 
Catholic Journalism: F. Ryan............ Donahoe. 
Challenge to American Scholarship........ Harp. 


{Cheap Culture and Sentimentalism....Blackwood. 
Concerning Ships That Pass in the Night..Bookm. 


Confessions of Hack Writer: Lint..... Jr. Munsey. 
Courting and Nesting Days: N. H. Moore...Chaut. 
Deer, The: W. H. Hulbert.............. McClure. 
{Defense of Literature, A............. Blackwood. 
Doing Geod That Good May Come.......... Cent. 
Dream of the Future World’s Fair.......... Cent. 
Envoys at Washington: W. Faweett...... Cosmop. 
Evolution of the Englishman.......... Monthly R. 
Fortunes for World’s Benefactors...... Everybody. 
{Futility of Modern Criticism.......... Blackwood. 
How to Know Good Furniture........ M. Culture. 
In the Garden With Shakesvere........ M. Culture. 
Intellectual Development.............. internat. M. 
Irish Lawyer, The: P. G. Smyth......... Donahoe. 
*Invasion of Realism: Abernethy....... Education. 
ee Cees, Ts OE TMs és ccscvcovcese Pearson 
Land Crabs: C. W. Andrews............. Pearson. 
Love Letters of Great Men..............e00. Scrib, 
ee ee Cent. 
Phases of the Lady: E. Duer........... Jr. Munsey. 
Photographing Wild Flowers........... - Munsey. 
Possibilities of Rag Carpets............ r. Munsey. 
Reflections on the Art of Life........ Monthly R. 
Rise of Metropolitan Journalism....Am. Hist. R. 
Ships’ Figure-Heads: W. F. Jones...... Jr. Munsey. 
ee rrr Ainslee. 
Some Editors and Others.............. Blackwood. 
Spoiled Parent, The: W. Larremore........ Forum. 
Superstitions of the South: Chestnutt..M. Culture. 
Truth About the Bachelor Girl............ Munsey. 
Uses of Insecurity: L. Halsted............ Gunton. 
Women Who Have Passed as Men....... Munsey. 
Wood Notes: N. A. Smith............. M. Culture. 
World’s Rarest Books: A. O’Hagan...... Munsey. 
Historical, National and Political. 
Administration of Patriotic Funds..... Monthly R. 
Aguinaldo’s Capture: M. Wilcox.......... Forum. 


yAnti-English Sentiment in Germany. . Blackwood. 
Assassination of Henry IV.: Upward....Pearson. 
Austria-Hungary: S. Brooks......... World’s W. 
Bryanism and Jeffersonian Democracy..... Forum. 
Civil Service and Reform: Du Cane....Monthly R. 
+Citizen and Politician: R. Donald....Contemp. R. 


Colonial Law: T. F. O’Malley........... Donahoe. 
Crisis of Great Britain, The.......... Open Court. 
+Defense of the Empire.............. Contemp. R. 
oo ae reer s.... Blackwood. 
Distribution of British Ability: Ellis.. Monthly R. 
}France and Great Britain: H. Ellis..Contemp. R. 
French in Champlain Valley, The....... New Eng. 
+Future of South African Colonies..... Leisure 

General De Wet and His Campaign...... Cosmop. 


German Anglophobia: H. W. Wolff....Monthly R. 
Cee TR Bis oo sv doce inencg tdicesci Monthly R. 
tHow Govern the Philippines?........ Pol. Sci. Q. 
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How London Was Saved: J. Martin.......:Forum. 
King Edward’s Native Forces............ Munsey. 
Native Problem, The: E. S. Hartland..Monthly 
Negro and Our ‘New Possessions, The...... Forum, 
tNew Civil Code of Germany........ Am. Law. R. 
Russia in Manchuria: P. Kropotkin....... Forum. 
TE INE Ss orecess.etieavesedenéoerwi Blackwood. 
Russia’s Conquest of Asia: Mumford..World’s W. 
+Russian Commercial Crisis.......... Contemp. R. 
*Russian People, The: J. Novicow....Internat. M. 
Russian Revolutionists Again.......... World’s W. 
Sir R. Hart on China: Younghusband. .Monthly R. 
Solving Colonial Problems............ World’s W. 
Some Chinese Traits: C. Denby........... Forum. 
wou Carona: ©. Mayo... .o00ss0cces Pearson. 
¢Sherman’s March to the Sea........ Am. Hist. R. 


7Study of Presidential Votes: Hamm..Pol. Sci. Q. 
Vigilantes of the West, The: Michelson..Munsey. 


Were We Cruel in China: E. Widman....Munsey. 
$1775-1899—A Parallel: Methuen...... Contemp. R. 
Religious and Philosophical. 
tAs Others See Us: Stockley.......... Cath. Q. R. 
yAtonement Theory, The: G. Moore...... B. Sacra. 
~Causality of Spirit: F. Sewall....... N. Church R. 
+Christian Preaching: C. S. Nash......... B. Sacra. 


+Christian Science: 


+Dante’s Vision of Sin: 


Decline 0. the Religious Press......... World’s W. 
Divine Element in Scripture........... Cath. Q. R. 
Holy S. Josaphat of India: A. D. White..O. Court. 
Legends of Genesis: H. Gunkei......... O. Court. 
fLimits of Theological Freedom........ B. Sacra. 
7Missionary Methods: B. J. Clinch....Cath. Q. R. 
{Papal Supremacy: E. Maguire........ Cath. Q. R 
~Presidency of Seminaries: McLean...... B. Sacra. 


Protestant Declaration: J. H. Bund..Contemp. R. 
..Internat. M. 


*Science of Religion: F. B. Jevons.. 


Scientific Faith: C. C. Bonney............ O. Court. 
Theosophy and Wisonasiiete: Olcott. ..Overland. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Advances in Bridge Building.......... World’s W. 
Breeding New Wheats: Harwood...... World’s W. 
Collection of Meteorites, A: Hudson..M. Culture. 
Curiosities in Guns: H. Maxim............. Home. 
Foreign Bonds as American Investments.. Forum. 
How a Cup Defender is Built: T. F. Day....Home. 
Franucmations: A. Wilson. ....0secccessecee Harp. 


Lighting of Railway Cars: Shepardson.... 
Making Good Money: 3. G. Blythe... 


Men That Control the Railroads: Berry. 


New Nerves for the Steamship........ World’s W. 
New Province of the Trolley.......... M. Culture. 
New -York’s Daily Food.............+- Jr. Munse 
Our Consuls and Our Trade: Emory..World’s 
Our Unprecedented Ship-Building...... World’s W. 
Railroading in Philippines: Irwin...... M. Culture. 
manner: Ti. BH. Atmatrong®. 6.06 dcoccicese vee Ainslee. 
Russian Blow,at Our Commerce.......... Gunton. 
Sheep and Forests: E. V. Wilcox.......... Forum. 
Signalling Under the Sea: C. S. Miller.... Pearson. 
Steel Trust and Its Makers: C. S. Gleed..Cosmop. 
Three Eclipses: C. G. Horne........... M. Culture. 
Trust Builders, The: E. Mayo........... F. Leslie. 
Tunnel Through New York: McDonald...Munsey. 
ee ee eee eee World’s W. 


Windmills of the West: W. Fawcett...... Pearson. 


ee. ee N. Church R. 
Church Life in New York: Quigley...Jr. Munsey. 
C. A. Dinsmore. .B. Sacra. 


.Jr. Munsey. 
Making Rain by Electricity: C. Howard..Pearson. 
...Ainslee. 
¢Microbes and Medicine: J. J. Walsh. .Cath. Q. R. 





MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR MAY, 1901 


Sociological and Economic. 


Actual Rural Independence............ World’s W. 
Among the Southern Appalachians.....New Eng. 
Another Step Forward........s0ccsceccesesses Cent. 
{Chicago Building Trades’ Dispute....Pol. Sci. Q. 
Children of the Street: H. H. Cahoon...... Home. 
7Colonial Agencies in England........ Pol. Sci. Q. 
Cooperation in England: N. P. Gilman....Gunton 
7Experiments in Labor Legislation. . Am. Law R. 


Historic Change in Character of Interest. .Gunton. 


Legislation and Reforms: H. C. Potter....Metrop. 
New Labor Class in the South: L. B. Ellis. .Forum. 
+Police Administration: J. A. Fairlee..Pol. Sci. Q 


Saloons: R. A. Stevenson. ....<scesrccessess Scrib. 
Sharing Prosperity: R. E. Phillips.... 


+Stock of Gold in U. S.: Muhleman....Pol. Sci. Q 
+Sociology a Psychological Study........ B. Sacra. 
Study of Economic Geography........ Pol. Sci. Q. 
Upward Movement of Farm Laborers. .World’s W 
With Iowa Farmers: W. A. Wyckoff....... Scrib. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
Adventures in Newsgetting: Sangree.. Everybody. 


Along the Paris Quais: S. Dewey............ Cent. 
Amazing Automobile: J. D. Davis........ Pearson. 
American Passion Play, The: G. Cramer...Home. 
+Among the Migrants: E. Robinson.. Blackwood. 
Bicycles—Past and re: F. & Byrne.. ..Ainslee. 
Breakfast in Naples: M. Scott-Uda........... Cent. 
Bret Harte’s Country: 'W. M. Clemens....Bookm. 
Broken Necklace, The: R T. Hill............ Cent. 
Chicago Seaport: W. H. Hulbert........ F. Leslie. 
Corsica for the Bicyclist: C. Edwardes....Outing. 
Country Life in France: G. W. Carryl...... Outing. 
Defiles of the Irrawaddy: V. C. O’Connor....Cent. 


Deserted Capital of Rajputana: M. M. Pope. Cent. 
Fall River, Massachusetts: Lyman...... New Eng. 
+Fish Drugging i in South Seas: Becke..Leisure H. 
Future of the Bicycle: E. W. Ballard...M. Culture. 
+Football Nations: H. Stuart.......... Blackwood. 
Greater Texas: Joaquin Miller.......... Overland. 
Growth of Whist in America: Messenger... Outing. 
Hamlet in Old Hampshire, A: L. Merritt. . .Cent. 
In a White City: A. M. a anewenagen Pearson. 
Laysan—A Bird Paradise: T. Morton....Pearson. 
Life on the Gilbert Islands: A. Inkerley. - Overland. 


Life on Irish Boglands: C. Johnson...... New Eng. 
Marble Lore: J. L. Steele................. Outing. 
ee Oe rrr M. Culture. 
Medieval Life in Modern Germany....M. Culture. 
Mexico’s Greatest Festival: Spalding. ...Overland. 
Missionary Journey in China: F. C. Hays....Cent. 
Negative Side of Modern Athletics: Bates. Forum. 
New Japan, The: A. N. Benjamin.......... ‘Ainslee. 
New Niagara, The: R. H. Harte........ McClure. 
+Northeastern Ireland: J. W. Moore...Leisure H. 
COMIGOK. OF BICI CICS s 0.00 vecsscccccess World’s W. 
Pare Tyees: FE. C. Peixcotte.. ..0.i00c0c0% Cosmop. 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Wedding: Brown...F. Leslie. 
Recovered City, A: A. L. Frothingham. eee Cent. 
Ruins of the Hauran, The: G. L. Bell... Monthly R. 
S. Pierre-Miquelon: 7. OS Serre Scrib. 
Sledge Dogs of the North: T. Adney...... Outing. 
Status of Lawn Tennis in England........ Outing. 
Summer in Sabots, A: M. A. Peixotto...... Scrib. 


To Washington by Automobile: Gampton... Home. 
Touring in Automobiles: H. R. Sutphen. .Outing. 
Visit to Nepaul: Mrs. De Forest............ Cent. 
When the Mikado is Host: Benjamin. .Jr. Munsey. 
Wild Mountain Tribes of Borneo: Miller....Harp. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 
Autobiography of a Journalist: W. J. Still- 


man: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 v. .$6 00 


Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple, 1652-4: Ed. by E. A. Parry: 


WW: Fi SO, BNE Te TBs ocho des iccnscces I 25 
Love Letters of Victor Hugo: Ed. by Paul 

Meurice: N. Y., Harper & Bros........... 3 00 
My Autobiography. A Fragment: F. Max 

Muller: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons....... 2 00 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain: N. M. Morris: . 

oh ee MS errr 5 00 
Saint Louis (Louis IX. of France): cassia” 

Perry: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ I 50 
Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert: Ed. by 

C. M. Martin: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1 50 
Up From Slavery. An Autobiography: Book- 

er T. Washington: N. Y., Doubleday, Page 

eS dae ob oeaccaswaskvccrecesuceenoucxe ne I 50 
Victoria—Maid, Matron, Monarch: Grapho: 

oe eg ere 50 
William Pitt (Earl of Chatham): Walford 

Davis Green: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 1 50 

Essays and Miscellanies. 

Aes Triplex: Robert Louis Stevenson: N. Y., 

oe a, ee Oe ee 50 
Four Hundred Laughs; or, Fun Without Vul- 

garity: J. R. Kemble: N. Y., New Amster- 

CD ME EMR con crdensmsciestecensosenks 75 
Hamlet: William Shakespeare: N. Y., Mc- 

eee, Serer errr 50 
Kodak Sketches of Two Little Girls: Emma 

C. Baldwin: Bost., Idea Pub. Co........... 
Lee’s American Automobile Annual for 1901: 

Ed. by Alfred B. Chambers: Chic., Laird & 

EME Schccvawceneeas Sleieereaneess eaGens oon I 00 
Literary Year Book, 1901: Ed. by Herbert 

Morrah: N. Y., Francis P. Harper......... I 25 
New Century Standard Letter-Writer, The: 

Alfred B. Chambers: Chic., Laird & Lee... 75 
New Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful In- 

formation, The: Geo. W. Conklin: Chic., 

PME ME, ccis-cocceunaicaseatianeus obs vees 50 
Political Economy of Humanism, The: Henry 

Wood: Bost., Lee & Shepard.............. I 25 
Poor Boys’ Chances: John Habberton: Phil., 

PEMD DIE CB. gcccisce'se snc dicenceen 50 
Puritan and Anglican; Studies in Literature: 

Edward Dowden: N. Y., Henry Holt & Co. 
Rise of the Book Plate: Henry Blackwell: N. 

Wp ea, PEE SO candies eis sucnederneseoee 2 00 
Select Recitations, Orations and Dramatic 

Scenes: C. J. Birbeck: N. Y., Joseph F. 

Wai ese tases: canes acdenwsenseions I 00 
Some Ill-Used Words: Alfred Ayres: N. Y., 

ye eS oe errr eee I 00 
Spanish Grammar, A: Samuel Garner: N. Y., 

Ee eee I 25 
Willie and His Papa: F. Opper: N. Y., Gros- 

UE SI cin cdcacacasctawnstocsarvess I 00 

Fiction of the Month. 

Betsy Ross: Chauncey C. Hotchkiss: N. Y., 

Re errr I 50 





Carolina Cavalier, A: George Cary Eggleston: 
Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co 
Clayton Halowell: Francis W. Van Praag: N. 
pe Se eee ee a 
Column, The: 
RIE: Scioto snug aenwiaeriwctenbucébie boanie 
Crimson Weed, The: Christopher St. John: 
Mm. Ee Henry Holt & Co 
Curious Career of Roderick Campbell, The: 
Jean N. MclIlwraith: Bost., Houghton, Mif- 
ORE RES ED 
Disciple, The: Paul Bourget: N. Y., Chas. 
NE EO So eo. corn auieweabauile 
Dwellers in the Hills: Melville Davisson: N. 
Sey: Ss Bee SIE BOB iiss 5 vin nce vanisxeses 
Fourth Estate, The: A. Palacio Valdés: 
by Rachel Challice: N. Y., Brentano’s...... 
From a Swedish Homestead: Selma Lagerlof: 
N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co............. 
God’s Puppets: Imogen Clark: N. Y., Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons 
Her Mountain Lover: Hamlin Garland: N. Y., 
Te SIG Sy iio din 5. ivtwosiboesscesekens 
King’s End: Alice Brown: Bost., Houghton, 
TE Ee een 
Love Letters of a Liar, The: Mrs. William 
le ee ae eS Es eee 
Love Letters of the King, The: Richard Le 
Gallienne: Bost., Little, Brown & Co...... 
Lysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch: H. Rider Hag- 
gard: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...... 
Martin Brook: Morgan Bates: N. Y., Har- 
DP Ey MR success skGnadteusasdeter eM aes 
New Don Quixote, The: 
aS er eee fper ee 
N’th Foot in War, The: M. B. Stewart: N. Y., 
Abbey Press 
Passing of the Dragon, The: F. Jay Clagh: 
Pe i ERE cecccindcndcesawikad ans 
Railroad, The: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Rodari, Sculptor: Virginia E. Pennoyer: San 
Francisco, D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard. 
Romance of a Trained Nurse, The: Francina 
ee 8 Saas 
Soldier of Virginia, A: Burton Egbert Stev- 
enson: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co..... 
Spiritual Knowing, or Bible Sunshine: Theo- 
yy F. Seward: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
Starboard Lights: A. B. Hawser: N. Y., Quail 
& Warner 
Story of Louise, The: Deshler Welch: N. Y., 
Revel Colma: PUGGR soos: 0s oon cecceceseee 
Story of Sarah, The: M. Louise Forsslund: 
| ee reer 
Street Dust, and Other Stories: Ouida: N. Y., 
ORD SOs 553.668 555 dss he sswaneediwss 
Temper Cure, The: Stanley Edwards Johnson: 
Bes Bag SO, i on oon oro dvewancéacanes 
Three Fair Philanthropists: Alice M. Muzzy: 
eR EE are ee 
Traitor in London, A: Fergus Hume: N. Y., 
ee ee Smee 
Vengeance of the Mob, The: Sam A. Hamil- 
Ss eS oe errr 


Cee ee eee ee ee eee 


ee ey 


ee ey 


ee 


I 


I 


I 


I 


50 
50 


50 


25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


50 
50 


50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
25 
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When Blades are Out and Love’s Afield: 


Cyrus T. Brady: Phil., J. B. by es Co.$1 


Without a Warrant: Hildegard Brooks: N. 
¥., Citas. Scribmer’s Sons. .0.6ccccsccsiecces 
Wizard’s Knot, The: William Barry: N. Y., 
ites ivig tun riccecnecwseveequsiees 
Year of Life, A: William Samuel Lilly: N. Y., 
NE oa vsreinks eed sa eenn eed eee ener 


Historical, National and Political. 


Australasia: Arthur W. Jose: N. Y., Macmil- 
N55. cir dia wiginnd ean. eciaiaie Odcers-eiaiooucaians ars 
Campaign Pictures of the War in South Af- 
rica: A. G. Hales: N. Y., Cassell & Co...... 
China: James Harrison Wilson: N. Y., D. Ap- 
ee tre nT Ore 
English Politics in Early Virginia History: 
Alexander Brown: Bost., Houghton, Mif- 
TR sc osc nisi nae neice nda date neiamene” 
French Revolution, The: A Sketch: Shailer 
Mathews: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.. 
History of the Four Georges and of William 
IV.: Justin McCarthy and J. H. McCarthy: 
I, Ue, SOMERET GE BFOG., 4 Vieoeccscccccvcess 
Manual of the Constitution: Israel W. An- 
drews: N. Y., American Book Co.......... 
Old New York Frontier: Francis W. Halsey: 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons........cscee 
Rising of 1745, The: Charles S. Terry: N. Y., 
New Amsterdam Book Co............ee00. 
Sick and Wounded in South Africa, The: W. 
Burdett-Coutts: N. Y., Cassell & Co....... 
Thirteen Colonies, The: Helen Ainslee Smith: 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 v.........6.. 


Poetry of the Month. 


Amabel: Stella May Herrick: Cincinnati, Ed- 
OSS Sh ee sas eee 
Aus Zwei Melten: Berthold Kalfus: Denver, 
Cole., Hertnors Tates.... ..-ccccccesedseceses 
Bab Ballads: W. S. Gilbert: N. Y., R. H. Rus- 


Shepard. ......-.ecceccececccencceccesceccs 
Jonathan and Other Poems: D. W. Whittle: 
i ae ee he er rrr ree 
Life in Song, A: George Lansing Raymond: 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons............ sees 
Reveries: Anna Heberton Ewing: Washing- 
Wath, WOOO Bic ito c00sclescewstorseeseses 
Songs from Bohemia: Daniel O’Connell: Ed. 
by Ina D. Coolbrith: San Francisco, A. M. 
Robertson . 
Stranger, The: Mattie Balch Loring: N. Y., 
Abbey Press 
Whisperings of Nature: Leonard G. Foster: 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Book Bindery.... 


Religious and Philosophical. 


Death—and Afterwards: Sir Edwin Arnold: 
N. Y., New Amsterdam Book Co....... Lene 

Good Friday Meditations: Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co............ 

Helps to Holiness: Samuel Logan Brengle: 
N. Y., Salvation Army Pub. H 

Incarnate Word, The: William H. Gill: Phil., 
G. W. Jacobs & Co.......ccccceccseccccees 

Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews: 
Lyman Abbott: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


eee eee eee eee ese eee eee eeeHeeesseeseHere 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


New Epoch for Faith: George A. Gordon: 





Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............ $1 50 


Our Fate and the Zodiac: Margaret Mayo: 
ie Re a een ae 
Passion, The: R. P. M. J. Ollivier: Bost., 
Se ere 
Reconstruction in Theology: Henry C. King: 
ie oe Eo eee en 
Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying, The: Jer- 
emy Taylor: N. Y., Macmillan Co.......... 
To Nazareth or Tarsus?: N. Y., J. S. Ogilvie 
A aaa 
What is the Matter With the Church?: Fred- 
erick S. Root: N. Y., Abbey Press......... 


; Scientific and Industrial. 
Anatomy of the Cat: J. E. Reighard and H. 


S. Jennings: N. Y., Henry Holt & Co...... 
An Elementary Text Book of Coal Mining: 
Robert Peel: Phil., J. B. Lippincott Co..... 
Chemical Analysis of Iron: Andrew A. Blair: 
ruil, J. B. Ligpmectt Co........0scccsesessse 
Electric Lighting: Francis B. Crocker: N. Y., 
D. Van Nostrand & Co., 2v.........ceeeees 
Foundations of Botany: Joseph Y. Bergen: 
eae een 
Health and a Day: Lewis G. James: Bost., 
po ee Es ee eee 
Pleasures of the Telescope: Garrett P. Ser- 
viss: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co............. 


Problems of Evolution: F. W. Headley: N. Y., 
(ee Ae FS eee 
Scientific Side-Lights: James C. Fernald: N. 
Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co................... 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Abyssinia: Through the Lion Land to the 
Court of the Lion of Judah: Herbert Vivian: 


N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............ 
American with Lord Roberts, An: Julian 
Rath: |. A. SHORE CO ..oc ccc scccivevcvccss 
East London: Sir Walter Besant: N. Y., The 
PoE ERG rociizsans dia ha ditamiceiscivceninean aie sun 
French Life in Town and Country: Hannah 
Lynch: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ 
Highways and Byways in East Anglia: William 
A. Dutt: N. Y., Macmillan Co...........02.- 
Landmark History of New York, A: Albert 
Ulmann: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co......... 
Mount Omi and Beyond: Archibald J. Little: 
London, William Heinemann.............. 
Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope: Horace 
A. Vacheli: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co...... 
New Way Around an Old World, A: Rev. 
Francis E. Clark: N. Y., Harper & Bros..... 


Observations of a Ranchwoman in New Mex- 
ico: Edith M. Nicholl: Cincinnati, Editor 
Ee i Serene 

Philippine Islands and Their People, The: 
Dean C. Worcester: N. Y., Macmillan Co.. 

Story of Rome, The: Norwood Young: N. Y., 
Macmillan Co. 

Selections from the Writings of the Rev. John 
Wesley: N. Y.. Eaton & Mains............ 

Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos: Al- 
bert Sonnichsen: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons 

Wild Wales: Its People, Language and Scen- 
as George Borrow: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 

ons 


ee | 


ee ee ey 


I 50 
I 50 


50 


4 00 
I 00 
5 00 
3 00 
I 50 
I 00 
I 50 
3 00 


5 00 


4 00 
I 50 
3 50 
I 50 
2 00 
I 50 
3 50 
I 50 


I 50 


I 50 
2 50 
1 75 


I 25 


I 50 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and an- 
swers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





714. Author of Mary's Lamb: Can you tell me 
who is the author of “Mary Had a Little Lamb” ?— 
M. S. S., Mossy Creek, Tenn. 

[This “little classic” first appeared in print in 
Poems for our Children, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
Boston, 1830. Although Mary Elizabeth Savage, 
herself, afterward Mrs. Tyler, of Massachusetts, 
the “real Mary,” heroine of the incident about 
which the verses were written, is said to have 
given the credit to one John Rawlston, a visitor 
on the day of the occurrence, there seems little 
doubt that Mrs. Hale was their author. An inter- 
esting letter, substantiating Mrs. Hale’s claim, 
was printed in the Boston Transcript of April 


10, 1889.] 


715. My Symphony: Will you, or some of your 
readers, give me the poem, My Symphony, by Will- 
iam Ellery Channing? I think it is not more than 
twelve lines. Should like to see it published in 
Treasure Trove.—Fanny Porter Dickey, Glasgow, 


Ky. 





716. Will you please inquire through Open 
Questions where I can find an old watch song, 
which I think was German? One verse of it was: 

Hark ye neighbors and hear me tell, 
Ten now sounds from the old church bell; 
Ten are the holy commandments given 
To man below, from God in heaven. 
Each hour is named in a verse.—H. E. W., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

[Evidently a different translation of the same 
poem is The German Night Watchman’s Song, 
author not given, in The Library of Religious 
Poetry, issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
City, in 1881. There are nine stanzas, the hour 
being named in each, beginning with eight o’clock, 
each ending with the refrain: 

Lord, through thine all-prevailing might 
Do thou vouchsafe us a good night! 
That corresponding to the one you quote follows: 


Hark, while I sing! Our village clock 

The hour of Ten, good sirs, has struck. 

Ten precepts show God’s holy will;— 

Oh, may we prove obedient still! 

Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 

Man wakes and watches all in vain. 
Lord, etc. 


We have never seen your version.] 


717. The Inca’s Bride: I would be grateful for 
any information concerning a book called The In- 
ca’s Bride, by Mrs. Adolphus (Elvira) Motley, of 
Tennessee. It was probably published between 1853 
and 1857, but by whom published I do not know. 
Am anxious to procure a copy.—W. J. Carmouche, 
New Orleans, La. 





718. Will you kindly tell me through the Open 
Questions Department of your magazine what the 
following quotation is from? 

Hand in hand with angels through life we go, 
Brighter eyes are on us than we blind ones know. 
Tenderer voices cheer us than we, deaf, will own, 
Never, walking heavenward, can we walk alone. 
Please give date of first publication and state in 
what magazine it was published—G. M. Hawn, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


[Your quotation is from a poem by Lucy Lar- 

com. 

Hand in hand with angels, 

Through the world we go; 
—is the way it should read. It was first published 
many years ago, and can be found in some of the 
anthologies of American verse. - We believe also 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue an edition of 
Lucy Larcom’s poems.] 





719. Will you kindly tell me where I may get a 
copy of the poem, once published in Current Liter- 
ature, entitled He Went With Me Afore He Went 
With Her? Is it Foss? I so much want to get it 
again.—E. M. Stone, Warren, Pa. 


[We do not recall this. Perhaps some reader 
of Open Questions can aid our correspondent.] 





720. Please let me know where I may obtain a 
copy of the poem of which the following is a verse, 
or part of one: 

What care I how fair she be 
If she be not fair to me. 

What care I how chaste she be 
If she be not chaste to me. 


—J. B. Connolly, Memphis, Tenn. 


[Your quotation (not quite correctly given) is 
from a poem by George Wither, The Manly Heart. 
It can be found in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, 
and no doubt also in other collections including 
early English verse.] 





721. Will you please inform me the name, au- 
thor and where may be found the poem of which 
the following is one verse? 

And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests her feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 

And our hearts faint at the oar, 











640 OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 


Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City 
And the chimes of eternal peace. 
—An Old Subscriber, Fall River, Mass. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


670. In answer to Open Question, 670, of your 
December number, 1900, “That a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things.” This 
idea was first expressed by Boéthius, De Consola- 
tione Philos, Book II, Pros. 4: “In omni adversitate 
fortunae infelicissimum est genus infortunii fuisse 
feliceon.” Then Dante said the same thing in the 
lines of his “Inferno,” Canto V, 121-123—‘‘Nessan 
maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo felice Nella 
miseria.” The quotation of Bell Hastings, your 
correspondent, is from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall.— 
Luigi Ricci, London, England. 

[We gave the Tennyson credit in December, 
when we printed this question. But this further 
information is so interesting that we print it 
also, with thanks to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Dante Society.] 





673. David and Goliath—and General Duke: I see 
in your magazine for April a discussion concerning 
the authorship of the poem David and Goliath. 
This poem was written by General Basil W. Duke 
and appeared in the December issue of the South- 
ern Bivouac in 1886. At that time General Duke 
and I were editors of the magazine, I giving most 
attention to the details of the work and the make- 
up of the publication. I speak, therefore, from 
personal knowledge when I state to you that the 
poem in question was written for the Southern 
Bivouac by General Basil W. Duke. The maga- 
zine was sold in 1887 to the Century Company. The 
poem in question was popular at once and was 
widely copied by newspapers from New York to 
Omaha. Credit was usually given to the Bivouac 
and not to General Duke, because no name was 
signed to it. The article appeared in the depart- 
ment devoted to humorous poetry and prose, called 
Salmagundi.—Richard W. Knott, Editor of the 
Evening Post, Louisville, Ky. 

[Of course this is authoritative and final. We 
are glad, indeed, to have the matter settled, and 
in a manner that justifies our own conclusions 
(and sound judgment!) stated in the February, 
March and April numbers of Current Literature. 
Our heartiest thanks to Editor Knott, and to 
Warden R. W. McClaughry, of the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Fort Leavenworth, Kas., from whom 
also we have received a communication contain- 
ing a statement of these facts.] 





682. The Drummer’s Dream: Inclosed find copy 


of poem inquired for by C. E_Walter, Newton, Ia., 
in January number of Open Questions.—Agnes M. 
Robertson, Selma, Ala. 


[Thank you. And thanks to Mrs. S. M., Syra- 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


cuse, N. Y., for another copy, which is quoted 
as from the New Orleans Picayune. Both are 
held for the questioner. ] 





684. In the February number, Miss Dollie Free- 
man, Elizabeth City, N. C. (684), asks for a lost 
poem of which two lines are: 

And far across the silver sea 
The silver moon smiles dreamily. 


She will find it in a slim volume of poems entitled 
A Vintage of Verse, by Clarence Urmy—presum- 
ably published in San Francisco. The poem in 
question was first published in a San Francisco 
periodical several years ago, whose name I have 
forgotten. The little volume can be ordered 
through any bookseller, and contains many gems. 
—S. E. E. Foote, Santa Cruz, Cal. 





688. Your correspondent, Mary P. S. Baines, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., will find the verses, Once at the 
Angelus, etc., about which she asks in query 688, 
in Austin Dobson’s Poems, Proverbs in Porcelain— 
Good-night, Babette. It is the Norman chanson- 
nette Babette sings to the old man, M. Vieuxbois. 
Will probably be found in most collections of Aus- 
tin Dobson’s poems, but certainly is in Miles’ Poets 
and Poetry of the Century, vol. 6, p. 408—A. R. 
Dougherty, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Similar information is received from C. E. D., 
Manchester, N. H.; Ida Hammond Clark, Kansas 
City, Mo., and M. C. Shoup. Thanks to all these 
correspondents. ] 





690. In your February issue of the current year 
Mr. Isaac H. Julian, San Marcos, Tex., writes for 
the address of the author of Foote’s Sketches of 
Virginia. In reply allow me to say that -Rev. 
William Henry Foote, D. D., of Romney, W. Va., 
wrote these sketches. The author, who died in 
1869, was a graduate of Yale, a distinguished Pres- 
byterian divine, and founder at Romney, W. Va., 
of the classical school now known as Potomac 
Academy. Miss M. B. Foote, daughter of Dr. 
Foote, lives at present in Romney.—J. E. Hodg- 
oe. Principal Potomac Academy, Romney, W. 

a. 





604. Slower, Sweet June: The poem for which 
your correspondent asks, Slower, Sweet June, is 
found in Songs From the Woods of Maine, Putnam’s, 
New York, Publishers. The Author is Julia Harris 
May, Auburn, Me. The name of the poem is A 
Summer Song. Or perhaps your correspondent 
refers to a similar poem with the title Slower, 
Sweet June, published by the same author, in the 
Congregationalist, some years since. I do not re- 
member the year, but in June, I think. I enclose 
the former poem; I have not the latter by me. It 
is the same thought but entitled Slower, Sweet 
June.—Julia Harris May, Auburn, Me. 


[Thank you. We hold the poem for the in- 
quirer.] 











